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SINCE 1858, THE WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS OF Ol ALITY BAGS 
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Wii EN dry chemicals are shipper!, the containers 
first of all must be practically air-tight, as well as 
moisture proof, to guard against deterioration. 

The Calco Chemical Company, of Bound Brook, N. 
J., by severe tests found that Bcniis Waterproof 
Bags met these rigid requirements perfectly. 

What is more, Bemis Bags save them money, for 
these reasons: empty bags occupy almost no storage 
space; bags are filled more quickly and their cus- 
tomers empty them more easily; filled hags are more 
easily handled and tiered — another saving in storage 
space; finally, bags have a minimum tare weight, 
creating a saving in freight charges. 

Arc there possibilities for economics in your packag- 
ing and shipping? It will put you under no obligations 
to get the advice of our Packaging Engineer. No 
matter what your product, write us. IBcmis Bro. Bag 
Co., 402 Poplar St., St. Louis, Mo. 

BEMIS 
BAGS 



_ TWINES AND THREADS VOW B A c; CLOSING 

— 'NO 
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mm "Xhei/ work 
where iiou play 

Fargo Sedans have become an 
important part of suburban life — 
and a versatile part, too. 

They ply between country estates 
and suburban railway stations. They 
solve the problem of church and 
the movies for the servants. They 
make one load of the week-end 
guests and their baggage. 
You'll see them at the golf clubs, 
the yacht clubs, around the hunt- 
ing lodges, the suburban resorts. 



These Sedans are so fast, smart- 
looking and comfortable that the 
most fastidious guests delight in 
the ride. They are economical — 
low first cost, low operating cost. 

It is a matter of seconds to lift the 
seats out and you have a roomy 
body ideally suited for the hauling 
of baggage or supplies. 

Fargo Sedans are available in two 
sizes. There are also two open-side 
types of Fargo station wagons. 
Prices, complete with body, range 
from ^940 to ^1180. We will gladly 
send you further particulars. 

FARGO MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT 

(Diviiion of Chrysler Corporation) 

Fargo 



N»t|tHi'» ItUKlllrlA J- 
II. C. JSlUji'Tlnlloi. 



CHRYSLER MOTORS PRODUCT 
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* Quality UaoES 
iiS irn print'* 



Thia 700 ~th, orn«- 
mental iron gat^ tit 
the tr€tj(^c t*ntrancK 
c/ the Oicrnai Jltitrfj* 
Co, i» tftftiipited umth 
R-W SUdtttitc and 
Aut'-O-'Oor giirctric 




R-W Solves Another Door -Way Problem 



This unique factory' entrance pays for 
itself by eliminating the gate-keeper. 

The two beautiful ornamental iron 
gates (each weighing 350 pounds) slide 
inside the opening on Slidetite equip- 
ment and are operated by the R-W 
Aut-O-Dor Electric Operator. Tliegates 
open and shut by simply pressing a 
button inside the office. Thus traffic 
entering and leaving the Owens Bottle 
Company plant at Toledo is completely 
in control of one man . . . yet he never 



has to leave his desk by the window. 

Slidetite doors operated electrically 
by Aut-O-Dor are first choice every- 
where for factories, garages, any and all 
door-way requirements, unobstructed 
openings, up to 22 feet wide. Slidetite 
powered by Aut-O-Dor is admittedly 
the most satisfactory door- way equip- 
ment for sturdiness, safety and security. 

Write today for illustrated literature 
and specifications. Call upon an R-W 
engineer at any time for advice. 
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Tight money 

doesnh bother me now ! " 



"It used to— but, thank heavens, Mac, I had my 
eyes opened and it doesn't worry me any more. 

"We weren't getting the potential profits out 
of this business. I knew that . . . but I didn't 
know why. Where were they going? I went to 
my old records but I couldn't find the answer. 

"Well, to make a long story short, wc put in 
visible records — and then things began to hap- 
pen. We found we had been paying interest on 
twice as much money as was necessary to carry 
adequate raw and 
finished goods in- 
ventory. We found 



a lot of customers 
had been unprofit- 
able. Some we cut 
out — others were 
built up into prof- 
itable accounts. 
We reduced our 
accounts rcceiv- 



Atme it lh* 
^QfLft tar grit 

mffiiufacfurtr 

Ko/ %'tiihU 
tqutpntnt 




able and saved interest charges there also . . . 

"No, ordinarily I don't send in coupons, but 
after reading Acme advertising for six months I 
did, for once. The Acme man came in and you 
should have seen the variety of forms and the 
ty pe of institutions using them." 



How the leaders in every industry are making 
instantly available the complete facts about their 
business is told in our book, "Profitable 
Business Control," Copy of this 48-page 
book will be sent to executives who pin 
the coupon to their letterheads. 



Ofictt in frincipal titiit 



ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 
i South MkUlgan Avc.^ Chicago 
Gcmlcincn! 

Withuut obitgaiitTn <in my pan, ynu m^y KnJ me yuur boc 
able Buuno* Comrol,** 
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ACME VISIBLE RECORDS 

IVhcn mitiuo to Ackb Cmo Ststtm Comusy j>i(oj>r mri\lian S'ation't HutiniM 
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Columbus crossed the Atlantic in i2 months and 12 days. 
Tlie first transatlantic steamship crossed from Savannah to 
Liverpool in 26 days. Xovv tliLs age of mechanical perfection 
makes possible the same crossing in 5 days. Because correct 
lubrication is such an important factor in the speed and 
reUability of these modern "Santa ]Marias"and "Savannahs" — 

53% of the world's ships 
of over 20,000 tons* use 
Vacuum Oil Company prod- 
ucts to lubricate their main 

QUALITY BRINGS LEADERSHIP 

'T'HE world leadership at the Vat-uum 
Oil f'lHnpaiiy in Itibrifntitm matters, 
on land and sea, resnlts solely from the 
high quality of hs products and their 
scientific applieatioii. 

Our large stalF of engineers is contin- 
ually si inlying different types of machines 
— of both new and old design — for the 
purjiose of develo[)it»g better ways ti> 
luliricatc Ihem effieienll.w For 63 years 
we have been specializing in this kind 
of scientific w ork. 

Aa the lubrication problems of each 
plant are itidivithml. we can, naturally, 
make no blanket speeificatioti for the 
eorrwt grade of oil la use in every ease. 
But one of our cngincijrs will study con- 
ditions ot first liarul, surveying your 
equiiiinent and recouuueuding tlie correct 
lubricant for each opcrnliug condition. 
There i.s no obligation inv'olve<l in this 
service. 



Lubricating Oils 

lA'orliKti oila fur pljiDt lubrlcjilloii 

★ Ttiu incladn all shtpi from 20,000 tons up lo sqi] inchldtas *u<:h 
li»nt» M the Ijiviithan «nd the Majestic i>( alimnt 60,000 tons. VACUUM OIL COMPANY 

(Jl Broadivny, NVw Vnrk. nruiu-lies iinii <li«- 
tribuling ^tnrrhouses tiirougliout the couutry. 

U7ii-M wrUinv to Vacccm On. CoMUXif picoti mmtion Xatiaii'i Btuinru 



power units 





Edwy B. Reid 



THIS MONTH 
AND NEXT 



EVERYBODY is talking about farm re- 
lief and practically cverj-body is writing 
about it. In the rank and file of articles 
submitted to Nation's Bubinebs practi- 
cally every i>hase of the subject has been 
touched on except the one tbat seems 
most worthy of attention — how will the 
fanner take advantage 
of this relief and just 
how 13 it calculated to 
help him. 

Edvry B. Reid, one 
of Washington's spe- 
cial writers, has reme- 
died this deficiency. 
His article, "How 
Will the Farm Bill 
Work?" is a discussion 
of the bill from the farmer's point of view. 
He has written it as a conversation in 
which the bill is explabed to the farmer 
and his objections to it are met — or at least 
an3\vered. The reader will have a much 
clearer conception of 
_ the measure after read- 

ainjT this discussion in 
which technical terms 
are paraded into the 
open and their work- 
i ings exposed. 
: A subject almost 
I cr|ually popular with 
farm relief is publicity. 
Newspaper editors 
write articles telling how their desks are 
cluttered with bales of propaganda for 
people, comjianies or things. Publicity 
men explain how to write good publicity 
and declare all publicity is news. Other 
men explain just as earnestly that pub- 
licity can never Iw nev^a. The publicity 
man is frequently in ill repute because of 
some partieuhirly lurid effort to break 
into print. 

So we asked Lal.>ert 
St. Clair, who handled 
the Lilierty Loan pul>- 
licity during the war 
and who unhlushingly 
admits he writes pub- 
licity, what it was all 
about. He wrote an ar- 
ticle called "Publicity" 
that everybody who 
believes himself in need of publicity should 
read. St. Clair writes with a dash that 
would make him interesting even were bis 
subject less widely discussed. 

Nation's Business believes these two 
articles will cause considerable comment 
when published, but Ralph C. Hudson, 
former president of the National Dry 



Labert St. Clair 




R, C. Hudson 
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Overcoming 
Great Odds 



When time is at a premium the Irving Trust Com- 
pany can be depended upon to facilitate the trans- 
actions of customers in every possible way. 

One Saturday shortly after noon a customer 
delivered to this Company drafts for collection, 
amounting to over $t 00,000, which covered grain 
shipments to 33 consignees in Italy.The documents 
were to be forwarded by a boat sailing at three 
o'clock. 

There were 130 documents in duplicate which 
required careful checking.Two errors in the papers 
had to be corrected through telephone calls, and 33 
collection forms with eight carbons each typed and 
verified. Finally, the drafts were endorsed. This 
work was completed at half past two. 

The last mail had closed at one o'clock.Thc pier 
was nearly five miles away. It was a peak of heavy 
traffic. Nevertheless, messengers by subway and 
taxi rushed the documents to the boat. The gang- 
plank had been pulled in, but the men ran to the 
upper pier, and having assured one of the ship's 
officers that the necessary postage had been affixed, 
persuaded him to take care of the mail. Just as the 
steamer started to move out of its berth, the doc- 
uments were dropped into his hands. 

As the next sailing was four days later, the cus- 
tomer saved $jo in interest charges alone through 
the Irving's prompt and intelligent action. 

IRVING 
Trust Company 



Goods Association, has written one that 
is causing 3 furore even before publicti- 
tion. Beenusc of this article, the mechan- 
ical dpji.'irtment rings with the curiom 
profanitic!) of the ])ri!itii)g trade. Mr. 
Hiid-on did not n;ime his contribution 
■Miil every time it reaches a new de,';!; in 
the editorial department, it seems a new 
head is written on it. It ajipcars in this 
i-i>iie undei' the head favored liy the man 
v.- h o 8a w i t la s t bii t i t w i 1 1 
say, "The rctaiJer is the 
purchasing ngent [or :i 
H comnuiiiity, not the 
H selling agent for a 
N M group of mamifactiir- 
^1 ers, even if those man- 
nfactiirerf; are national 
advertisers." 
C. H. Leber h should cause more 
comment when printed 
than it ha.-! already. 

While Mr. Reid is explaining what the 
farm bill means, Charle.-i H, Leber, cun- 
ningly masking sound advice behind a 
flippant style, tells his views of farm relief 
in a light article, "I Have Faith in Horse 
Sense." He ajiproachcs the problem from 
an unexpected ami startling angle. 

Tlie classici.«ts about the office are high- 
ly affected by an article, in two parts, by 
Matthew Woll, vice 
jiresident of the Ameri- 
can Fetleration of La- 
hor. They di.sagree as 
to whether hb style ia 
more like Aldous Hux- 
ley or Victor Hugo, 
Those who know noth- 
ing of the classics agree 
that he has written E. Armstrong 
with ."Splendid tolerance 
and breadth of vision about labor, capi- 
talism, and many other things. 

As Mr. Woll writes from a full knowl- 
edge of American conditions, another 
writer, who prefers, for aufheient reasons, 
to remain anonymous, lias written of con- 
dition.*; in liu.'v'iia. Selfishly we umed this 
man to sign his article as his name carries 
weight and authority. 
However, his reasons 
for desiring anonymity 
were better than ours 
for publicity and hi- 
article i.s not signeil. If 
is a clear exposition of 
tho factors which the 
.\merican business man 
O. H, Cheney nuist consider in deal- 
ing with the Soviet. 
This is only a taste of the worth-while 
things pviblished this month. A similar 
taste of those scheduled for the July num- 
ber, should include mention of a far-see- 
ing aviation article by Edward R. Arm- 
strong who has designed and is building 
seadromes, huge (loating landing fields to 
he anchored in the ocean and build inter- 
continental travel. 0. H, Cheney will 
appear in the July number with some in- 
leresting views as to the effect mergers 
will have on trade associations. 
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Industry Here Enjoys; 

Freedom from LiborTroubte 

MilJ Climate 

Chejip and Abundant 
Power and Water 
Cheap Fuel 

Lour Building Cosu 

LiriEcsc Western Market 

Splendid Evportt Rail 
and Highway Outlets 




Abtiiv map ithow^ ftari of 
L<n An Juries Caunty. Ettry 

or tiinding fieJd, 



Enjoys Unique Advantages 
in Los Angeles County 

32% of the aviation activity in the entire United States 
centers in Southern California. (U. S. Dept. Commerced 

Available investigations by meteorologists, industrial 
engineers and aviation authorities show^ conclusively that 
atmospheric, geographic, industrial and other conditions 
here are particularly favorable to aviation industry. 

12 major factories are now manufacturing airplanes 
and aircraft motors here. Highest type, experienced, skilled 
labor is available; 20% of all licensed pilots; 20^ of all 
identified aircraft; 25% of all aviation schools in the United 
States are in Southern California. 

There are 50 or more airports and landing fields in Los 
Angeles County alone. (See graphic map at left). 

Climatic and other conditions are bound to make this 
the aviation capital of America. The advantages of this 
immediate territory are not to be had elsewhere. 



A ir- minded 



Complete detailed surveys and information promptly 
furnished upon request to the Industrial Department, 



Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce 

Los Angeles County 
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Electric AecountingMaehines 
for Eveiy 13nd of Busineiss 




ELECmiC ACOOUMTING VMHINE 




ELECTRIC KEY PUNCH 




TYPE S3 ELKTRIC SOOnNG UtACHINE 

mmmmmmm 
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TT!>E83 ELfCTRIC TABULATING MACHINE 



Electric Tabulating and Ac- 
counting Machines (Hollerith 
Patents), which bring to account' 
ing an unlimited range of possl- 
• bilities, are the world's most up» 
tO'date means of handling the 
figure-facts of business. 

Comprehensive and flexible, 
this equipment can be applied to 
all accounting and statistical 
work with time-, labor-, and 
money-saving results. 

Furthermore, the line of Elec- 
tric Tabulating and Accounting 
Machines is complete. From the 
type 83 —which is profitably em- 
ployed by small concerns whose 
requirements do not demand the 
full power of the standard equip- 
ment — up to the large 7-bank 
printer is a large variety of types 
adaptable for use by every size 
and kind of business. Among 
them is one that fits your partic- 
ular needs. 

Write or telephone to our 
nearest office for studies of your 
statistical and accounting prob- 
lems. We shall be glad to make 
them and render solutions. No 
obligation whatever. 




ELECTRIC TABULATING KMCHINE 



mm 




Electric dupucaung keypunch 




ELECTBIC SOfiTINO MACHINE f*nawlrf;5'/>V 




AUTOMATIC 



PUNCH 



International Business Machines Corporation 

THE TABULATING MACHINE COMPANY DIVISION 

INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. DIVISION 
DAYTON SCALE COMPANY DIVISION 



SO BEOAD ST.. NEW YORK.N.Y. 

Branch Office! and Service Station! in 
All the Prirdp»l Citin of the Worid 




CANADIAN DIVISION 

IntemktionkI Builfte<« Muhlnct Co., Ltd. 
300 dtnpbeU Av. W«it Toronto, 
Ont.| Canada 
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A MAGAZINE FOR BUSINESS MEN , 



A Word for Selling 



IN a facetious vein we rcc-ently tlirealened 
to write a ]jook, "How to Resist Sale.s- 
miinship. " Om satire was not altogether 
successful and some of our serious-minded 
readers took us to task. 

Salesmanship is tlie hope of the age. 
Despite our prosperity, most ividely dis- 
tributed, we should not squint the fael 
lliut there are still men and women who 
are denied Uie bare necessities. Tliere are 
those who need shoes and warmer clothing ; 
there are those who need l)etler food; there 
are thosi^ in this hind of the free and home 
of the brave who are still sleeping six and 
eight in a room. 

In another strata there an* those wlio 
having the necessities, neevl die conven- 
iences of life, automobiles, telejihones, ra- 
dios, refrigeration, conveniences which 
make for a fuller and luippier existence. 

Still others need tlie so-called luxuries, 
art, travel, music, Uterature. 

And if tills be true of America, what 
could be said of the rest of the world! 

Slowly and painfully, in the course of 
time, standards of living will be raised, and 
men and women generally will acfpiire 
these necessities, convenienees, luxuries. Is 
there a way to speed tliis normal develop- 
ment? There is. 

Roughly, all of us fall into one of two 
groups: Tho,se who make tilings, and those 
who sell things. The makers of things, with 
their factori<'s, are running below cai)aeity, 
notwithstanding the nutrvellous job done 
by the sellers of those tilings. If the selling 
group could speetl up its work through the 
<'limination of wastes, of ineflfieiencies, of 
unintelligent applications, Ihe other group 
could turn more wheels and faster, tlu*re 
would be more necessities, conveniences, 



and luxuries /ivailable for those additional 
men and women thus given opportunity to 
help make and sell the additional things. 

We have heard of a vicious circle; this 
would be a 'l irtuous circle. 

At this point there needs to be a defini- 
tion of selling. It is no longer the pushing 
of an article across the counter to an in- 
(luiring customer who stands ready witJi 
the price. The real selling brought him to 
that counter. Selling today, is promotion, 
and to promote mean^ in iU stark Webster- 
ian virginity, to encourage, to dignify, to 
stimulate, to help forward. 

The .salesman's chief ta,sk in these mod- 
ern limes is to arouse in us tlie need, to 
stimulate a desire. We should still be 
bumping over cobblt'^tones on iron-bound 
wheels if it were not for the .salesman. 
Forty-nine of tlie fifty things we do and 
use today were niotivatetl by Ihe salesman. 

Up, tlu-n, and tell us again and over 
again of the new things! Make us dissatis- 
fied with tlie clumsy and the archaic; 
iu-ouse in us a desire which will give us no 
]>eace until we acquire those new and l>etter 
things! 

Is this a philosophy of discontent? Is 
this an evil exliortation'-' llien why con- 
tinue to laud higher standards of living, for 
tlie stuff of which higher standards are 
n»ade is— mori- things for more people. 

More tilings for more people means more 
work for more people. Driving desires, and 
the chance to satisfy Ihose desires by diU- 
gent and resourcefid labor in making things 
will ultimately abolish poverty from the 
fjice of the earth. 
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d^i^nMd dJid htAili by Auatinjor tt Ufrit^kitotvn grixary cham rn nn.vral different citiea* 




Mountains . . . Markets . . . Buildings 



MAHOMET did not wait for the mountain 
to come to him — he'd have been wait- 
ing yet. He went to the mountain. Mahomet 
had a good head for business. 

Good business heads today reason that 
they can gain an advantage by taking 
their manufacturing plants closer to their 
markets' — 'for better service, lower freight 
rates, quick turnover. 

For example, a huge mill in Ohio for a 
Connecticut concern isuowunder design and 
construction by Austin. Another recent con- 
tract is for a branch plant in the Northwest 
for a great automotive corporation. 

For a steel company which owes its suc- 
cess to quick service Austin is building 
another nranch plant, and for chain grocery 



concerns and food products manufacturers 
Austin has designed and built several ware- 
houses and branch plants in widely sepa* 
rated cities. 

Branch office organizations at strategic 
points from Coast to Coast have enabled 
Austin to cooperate with these firms in a way 
that would have been impossible otherwise. 

Austin speed in design and construction 
means time and money saved for these and 
hundreds of other companies of which these 
are typical. The Auetin Method guarantees 
in advance not only the completion date, 
but total cost and cpiality of workmanship 
and materials. The complete project' — de- 
sign, construction and efjuipiuent — 'is all 
handled by this one organizatioiu 



For approximate costs and other information on any type or size of building project, or for 
a copy of "The Austin Book of Buildings," phone tite nearest office, wire or send the memo. 

THE AUSTIIM COIMPAI\IY 

Engineers and Builders * Cleveland 

Nitw Torit CbH->|!tp riiiUiJeJIpliM DfTt^aii CuviDiuti Piuibur]$h St. LouL* Sattltf 
PonUivl T*bo«^ux liiv Auitui CAmpAO^ DrCaUfontla: Lo« An^rtn, Onkljinct inj FrvucEitci} 
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As the Business World Wass 



THUS WE MAY SEE. QUOTH HE, 

HOW THE WORLD WAGS— .(If Yem UJke It 



Some Questions 
on Business 
★ 



HERE are some notes of the 
iriontlr? news of business and some 
questions that the news at once sug- 
gests. 

Jolin Raskob, back on the finance 
committee of General Motors, but not its chairman, pro- 
poses somewhat vaEuely, a tremendous investment 
trust 'which shall enable men of small income to share 
in the profits of industry. 

Questions: What effect will such a plan have on sav- 
ings banks and insurance companies? How much risk 
can the man of small income take? Will the size of Mr. 
Raskob's investment trust largely ehmmate risk? 

The Bureau of the Census gives out some figures show- 
ing that the South's lead in cotton manufacture m- 
creased from 1925 to 1927. Massachusetts first m pomt 
of value of products in 1925 was second m 1927. _ 

Question: If labor was a chief factor in movmg the 
cotton industry south, at what point will that advantage 
be neutralized since southern labor seems to be grow- 
ing more assertive? 

Ex-President Calvin Coolidge takes a place on the 
board of the New York Life as ex-Govemor Smith has 
taken one on the board of the Metropolitan Life. 

Questions: Wliy were they chosen? Was it for their 
knowledge of insurance problems? For their understand- 
ing of the public mind? For the publicity value of their 
names? Or for all tlirce and some other factors? 

I G Farbenindustrie Aktiengescllschaft of Frankfort 
on the Main— and if you don't like that title call it the 
"German Dyes Trusf^is to have a $fiO,0On,nO0 Ameri- 
can associate, the American 1. G. Chemical Corpora- 
tion with such men as Walter Teagle, Edsel Ford, and 
Charles E. Mitchell behind it. It will have a film factory 
rival to George Eastman's and the General Anilme 
Works as a basis for its work. 

Question: Arc we to be dominated by Germany m our 
chemical industn,'? Incidentally Francis P. Garvan, once 
Alien Property Custodian and a vigorous advocate of 



American independence in chemistry, says we are. Ger- 
many is the world's greatest exporter of chemicals. 

Bricklayers in New York were- to have a $14,50 day 
and a S-day week until writs and labor trouble intervened. 

Questions: Who pays? How are such charges divided? 
Will the bricklayer increase production enough to ab- 
sorb part of it? Can the builder pass it on to the owner 
and the owner to the renter? 

.lohns-Manville, American Radiator, and Standard 
Sanitar>% all making things used in construction, arc 
reported as merged or about to be merged. Rumors add 
Congoleum and Ccrtain-tced Products to this "circular 
trust" or organization dealing in kindred products. 

Questions: What will be the savings in selling? Will 
fewer salesmen be employed? Will advertising be 
grouped in less space to carry over the idea of an institu- 
tion devoted to selling a tine of associated things rather 
than the individual goods? 

Cleveland reports that Youngstown Sheet and Tube, 
Inland Steel of Chicago and Republic Iron & Steel of 
Youngstown and perhaps some others are to unite to 
form the third largest steel company in the United States. 
Cyrus S. Eaton, who is said to be forming the new com- 
pany, is closely connected with public utility companies 
in the Middle West. 

Question: In such great projects as this how much of 
the purjiose is to bring !seller and users of basic mate- 
rials together? We hear much of "controlled buying." 



The Woolworth 
Advertising 
★ 



OUTSTANDING in the advertis- 
ing development of the month was 
the appearance of the F. W, Wool- 
worth Company in national period- 
icals with 16 pages in The Satitrdaij 
Evemno Pont alone, and large space in others. 

Nominally the occasion was the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of the Woolworth business. Advertising 
agents and publishers of periodicals wondered if it fore- 
shadowed a permanent policy of national advertising for 
the great five-and-ten-ccnt house. 
Manufacturers wondered how much attention would he 

u 
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S^vcn to their names and brnnd.* One report in advertis- 
ing circles was that it would be a .sort of joint effort iden- 
tifying the maker and the disitributor; that the chain- 
store wo!f was to dwell with the manufacturer lamb. 

But a sur\'ey of thePos('s pages failed to show the mil- 
lennium. Take candy, Eiglity manufacturers were listed 
as supplying Wooiwortli but only a few of them are 
national advertisers and the names of those achieved no 
particular prominence in the pages devoted tfl candy. 
Stockings, women's belt*, coftiime jewelry, razor blades, 
?hoe laces, paints and lacquers, curtain rods, games, 
garters — all these were, so far as the buyer is con- 
cerned, Woolworth's, not a particular manufacturer's. 

Eleven pages in the Woman's Home Companion ad- 
vertised some things not in the Po.fi. Enamel ware, laces 
and curtain."!, clastic for household uses and hair nets, 
but no national advertiser's products displayed. 

The attitiide of at least one large merchant towards 
national brands is set forth in Ralph Hudson's article in 
this issue. The problem of the mai^s retailer and the ad- 
vertised brand concerns many manufacturers. 



International 



AMERICAN industry ha.s been 
told that if it would thrive it must 
Competition look abroad for buyers of its sur- 
^ plus production. 

But .«ui)poso that foreign buyer, 
having access to raw material, says to himself, "Why 
send my raw material two or three thousand miles to 
tiie United States to Ije made into a finished product 
and then have that product sent back to me? Why not 
complete the job?" 

In Brazil they've answered that question by building 
at Belem, at the mouth of the Amazon, a factoiy to make 
200 automobile tires and 400 tubes a day. Not a big fac- 
tory, when we recall the 75,000,000 tires the United 
{States makes each year, hut it is a tendency with which 
.American manufacturers may have more and more to 
ileal. India makes a large i)art of her own cotton goods. 
What if China's tremendous labor power should be in- 
creasingly utilized? 

But the machinery for Brazil's new tire factory came 
from the United States. 



I , SOIME years ago when the Supreme 
(emoval oY Qfy^^^ handed down an important 
Responsibility decision upholding or dissolving a 
-y^ union of two great railroad proper- 

ties, a .small newsboy with a bundle 
of papers carrj'ing the first news of the decision dashed 
down Wall Street yelling: 
"Extre — ee — eel All about the horrible merger." 
The business columns of the newspapers have been 
full of news of "horrible mergers." Merger and con- 
f-olidation have been two of the most used words in 
business. 

A bank official not long ago said tiiat business was 
suffering from the executive who was waiting for a good 
fairv' called "merger" to come along and consolidate his 
business with some of its rivals and leave him with a 
fortune in his pocket and a noble salary as a vice presi- 
dent of the combination. 

A leader of American business talking of a recent great 
combination tells this .story: 

"I met not long ago one of those men who had sold 



his business to a new com[)any and had been retained 
in a high-salaried post. 

"I asked him how he I'clt about his new job and he 
answert'd 'Great. The burden has been lifted from my 
shoulders.' 

''Can a man with that state of mind be really valuable 
to a new company with thousands of questions to solve? 
He can't look at his new job in the same way he looked 
at his old one when the business was his, when its suc- 
cess or failure was his success or failure. 

"There's one of the great tasks which face some of 
these new companies— not merely to get tlie right sort 
of new men but to get the best out of the old men." 



Red Tape in 
Business 
★ 



BUSINESS is often contemptuous 
of government. 

"Government," says business, "is 
tangled in red tape and routine. It 
can't go straight to the heart of 
things. It can't let the individual use his judgniDnt." 

A true charge, no doubt, but can't the same charge be 
brought agajn.<t business, particularly "big" business? 

Not long ago a new man was called to the leadership 
of a great business. He found it tied up with system 
and routine. He found himself asked for decisions that 
it seemed to him should be made by others. Finally he 
said to one of the important men in the company: 

"Wiiy do you ask me that ? Why don't you use your 
own judgment and go ahead? That is why you're here." 
The man replied: 

"Thank you. Do you know that's the fir.st time in the 
years that I've been with this company that I've ever 
had any real authority?" 

There's a danger in bigness, a danger in substituting 
method and system and routine for individual thinking. 



The Real 



A CENT will not buy much in 
ie Real ^^y^ j^jgi^ p^g^^, ^j^,^ 

Cent's Worth card and it.f- stamp for grownup." or 
the luxuries of the slot machines 
for cliildren. But to find what a cent 
will rcaily do, turn to our transportation agencies on 
land and sea. Railroad rate experts tclt us that l.Of) 
cents is the average rate per ton mile clinrped for tlie 
transportation of merchandise on all the railroads of 
the United States. Tiie copper cent moves a ton of coa! 
nearly a miie on a railroad. M'hat's tlie price of getting 
it across the sidewalk into the cellar? 

But the cent can perform greater miracles in trans- 
portation than this. 

From Cnlbertson, Nebraska, a ton of grain may be 
shi|>pcd 1,306 miles to Norfolk at an average rate of 
$10.94 per ton. At this rate a cent will pay for a mile 
and a fifth of tlie haul. At Norfolk the grain may be 
dumped into the hold of a ship bound for Hamburg, and 
be carried G.131 miles across the ocean, at the rate of 
$4 per ton. And here the cent will carry a ton of wheat 
15 miles! 

Suppose the wheat is shipped from Hiawatha, Kansas, 
1.376 miles from Norfolk, at a rate of ,$8.90 ]>cr ton. At 
this rate a cent wilt pay for a little more than one and 
one-half miles of the rail transport. At Norfolk it will 
jwvhaps be loaded on a ship bovmd for Genoa. 4,862 
miles away. The rate to Genoa is $2.50 per ton, and in 
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thif< caae a cent will pay for 
tlic transport of a ton nearly 
If)^!. miles. If it is flour tliat U 
to be transported, it will co^^t 
$4.45 to get a ton acros.-^ to 
Liverpool, and one cent will 
cany it 8VJs miles. High-Rruric 
s^tcel goes for the payment of 
$14.56 per ton, and the well- 
vrorked copper will carrj* it for 
a little more than 214 miles of 
tlie sea journey. 

A boxed automobile of nu 
.■ivcrage weight of 4,500 pounds 
^Ijippcd from Detroit will cos^t 
for the rail carriage of 6!)0 
miles to New York $18.15 per 
ton, at which rate tlie penny 
wilt ])ay for about .38 mile. At 
New York the automobile will 
be ]>ut aboard ship and carried 
1] .238 statute miles to Austra- 
lia at $12 per ton, at which rate 
a pen'orth's haul will be ap- 
proximately 9 2-5 miles. 

For a real cent's worth don't 
iniy chewing gum, buy trans- 
portation by sea. 



Cutting Down 
Overhead? 

★ 



"B U Y 
from the 
maker 
and save 
the mid- 
dleman's profits," is one of the 
oldest battle cries of bu-siaess, 
and when the manufacturer is 

also the wholesaler and tlie retailer, there will always be 
argiiment as to whether tlie saving is real or only appar- 
ent. 

But when the vendor is just a plain liar and lias no 
factory, although his letterheads .show viewfi of "Inspec- 
tion Department," "Sewing Department," and "Laundry 
Department," one welcomes the Federal Trade Corn- 
mission's order to him to reform his ways. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary instance of the use 
of this argument was one little shop in Boston years 
ago. Across its front was a large sign: 

Buy fhom i:s! wi-; have ko ovkkhead! 




Her new dancing partner arouses the jealousy of old beaux 



id tlioir flout l)clt linp for backbone. Most of us know (hut 
just plain "fcLt.*," an orpiui tliut timy get u. fcUow bj- i»art of the 
tiiiip, but not depcadttble when there »re any backbones in cvi- 
rfpnce. 

Now let me prescribe for this new pain yoii have apnmg on lus: 
Take an ounce of Cororaon Sense Bone Liniment and rub into 
back lhoroii(thlY. HepeiU tlip dose until timid sufferer can stand up 
straiftlit and look him. of the bulsing Iwlt, in tlie eye and Ray out 
iDud. ".N'othinu doinR." He is then out of danger himseif und is uo 
further uienuce to his fellow members. 



Wanted: 
More Backbone 
★ 



A MANfFACTURER who felt 
that the modern mass merchandiser 
is putting unwarrantable burdens 
on the ]>roduccr^ has a remedy. 
Here'.-? hh cure: 
Eveiy uiember wa.s born with :i backbone, and it does not eoem 
jiossibie that any one of our nienitwrs had let his backbone grow so 
flabby from lack of exerciise that he would let it dealer covtpel 
him to sign a contract no manifestly unfiiir in the liability cliiusc>. 

I have noticed siKtis of weak backlxraes in our association several 
times in the {m.-^t, and it might be a good idea to introduce sonu^ 
"setting-u]) exercises" at our meetings jiwt to stimulate our verte- 
brae. 

Poifiiibly there are some indiviihinls ainongt our members, and 
certainly some among the dealers, that have mistaken diut bulge 



Owners 
of Newspapers 
★ 



THE information that the Interna- 
tional Paper and Power Com[>any 
held substantial interest* in a num- 
ber of newspapers aroused not 
merely public comment but public 
indignation. The Senate called for fuller information and 
there were loud cries of "There Ought to be a Law." 

It is not hard to understand the feeling of the public. 
They arRuod that a ucw.s])aper whose owner? sell other 
things than news must sell the rommodity of news with 
a bias in favor of their other interest.?. That's the logic 
which leads most of u-s to be disturbed by the tlioiight 
that ncwsfiapers shall be owned all or in part by men 
engiiged in other enteri>riscs. 

Why? Every ncwsfiaper is engaged not merely in sell- 
ing current information but in presenting the opinions 
of its owners and in offering advertising space t» other 
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men who wish to present their news and \'iews. If a 
newspaper is owned by anotlier business its news may 
not — .-iiiould not if its owners are wise — be colored by 
the views of those wlio own it. As for its opinions they 
naturally reflect the opinions of its owners. 

Another question. Where shall we draw the line 
against the entry of one industry into another line of 
business? We do not say "no" to the manufacturer of 
shoes who wishes to retail his shoes, nor to the manu- 
farturer of shoes who wishes to make handbags, and if 
handbags lead him to tnmks and trunks to furniture 
wlio shall say to him "nay"? 

The public is concerned with the individuals, the in- 
terests and the industries which own its newspapers or 
have a voice in their conduct, but shall it say to this 
industry or to that: "You must- not go into merchandis- 
ing news and spreading opinions and .«elling advertising 
space; that is a business which must be reserved to 
those who do nothing else." 

The answer to this whole much discussed question 
lies in another direction, in the education of the buyer. 
If any individual or group of individuals decide to 
widen their business and go into publishing, why not let 
them? Then let you and your neighbor who buy those 
publications learn to read them inteUigently, to judge 
the worthwhileness of their news, the honesty of their 
opinions and the use of their advertising pages. 



Legislative 
Competition 
★ 



THE New York State-Wide Eco- 
nomic Congress met the other day 
and heard business men disagree 
with economists as to whether the 
state had gone too far in shorten- 
ing hours of work and raising wages. 

Henry K. Smith, president of the Art Metal Con- 
struction Company, gave some figures of his company's 
factories in New York and Illinois. Taxes in the latter 
state were less than one-half what they were in New 
York wlule in New York compensation insurance cost 
twice what it did in Illinois. Edward Miner, president 
of the Pfaudler Company of Rochester, said that the 
tax rate in a New York factory was $10 per $1,000 
higher than in Ohio. 

Both speakers thought that there was a danger of 
driving industry out of the state and complained not of 
the things that had been done in New York but of the 
inequality that had resulted. 

In the present struggle between communities for in- 
dustries, there is a possibility that a dangerous use may 
be made of legislation as to hours and conditions of 
work to attract business from one state to another. 



- p -fi THE Government repeatedly ex- 
rrom racific presses its willingness to be of help 
Germany to American business. It establishes 
bureaus, commissions and depart- 
ments that the farmer, the mer- 
chant and the manufacturer may be told how to make 
and sell his goods. 

But it sadly lacked diplomacy when it put on a letter 
which this magazine sent to a business man in Germany 
this cancellation mark: 
H "Let's Go! CiTrzExs MiLrrARY TRAnnNc Camp." 
W Our German friend wrote back : 

The envelope was stamped with an ofHcial caDcellation which 
did not make a pleasant impression on us here. 



A summons to visit military training camps sounds very much 
out of place in the present age of "disarmament''— happy will be 
the man who believes it. Least of all does one expect such a thiug 
from America wliose representatives and press are known to drip 
with love of peace and can never do enough for the propagation of 
the idea of peace — at least for Europe, 

So no one is playing the game fairly ajiywhere in the world. 

See to it that this stupid cancellation mark disappears from your 
country, for it certainly does not sen'e to raise the estimation of 
your Post Office Department. It is rather calculated to arouse a 
mocking smile on the part of peaceful men over theory and prac- 
tice in the political life of peoples. 

Perhaps it would comfort our German friend to 
know that hardly forty thousand youngsters from oin- 
population of 120 million attend these vacation camps. 



DiviciecJ 
Responsibility 
★ 



ONE need not go far back to recall 
the day when a consumer thouglit 
only in terms of tlie retailer when 
he bought goods. He came home 
from the stores with oatmeal, shoes, 
a hammer and a box of candy and never knew the 
maker's name of one of them. 

If the shoes wore well and the candy was fresh the 
retailer got the credit; if the shoes wore out and the 
candy was stale the retailer was blamed. 

Now in very much of our buying we divide allegiance. 
Smith's candy and Jones' shoes are Smith's candy and 
Jones' shoes whether we buy them in a specialty shop, 
a chain store or a department store. There's a divided 
confidence and a divided responsibility. But the alle- 
giance is more welcome than the responsibility. If Jones' 
shoes give the buyer corns or Smith's candy makes him 
sick, neither the retailer nor the manufacturer meets the 
situation with pleasure. 

Business has been saying of late years that it is so 
regulating its conduct that the rule of "let the buyer be- 
ware" need no longer hold; that men who made and 
men who sold were standing back of their goods. But 
when one man makes and another sells there is always 
the question: "To whom shall the buyer look?" 

The toy manufacturers would like an answer to this 
question. They say that a new problem in their business 
is the insistence of the retailer, particularly the mass 
retailer, that the manufacturer take all the responsibil- 
ity even when there is no defect in the product. They 
point in jiroof to this clause in a purchase contract by 
one of om- largest chain stores: 

"You also agree to protect said Company against 

any los.^ , . . resulting from injury ... by reason 
of the use or handling of any of your products," 

The manufacturer is inclined to tliink that the retailer 
is driving a hard bargain. The great chains, the mail 
order houses and other mass merchandisers are putting 
new things into buying as well as into selling and the 
way of the manufacturer who deals with them is beset 
with new problems. 

TU M L- ( THE expert has been defined as "a 
I he rViakings or mf^n ^ Jjo knows more and more 
a Professor about less and less." 

^ But it remained for a visiting pro- 

fessor of economics — or sociology 
— to carry the definition still further. 

"Yes," he said, "that's right, and when a man knows 
everything about nothing, he's a professor of economics 
and when he knows nothing about everything he's a pro- 
fessor of sociology." 




How will the farmer sell his wheat if the Farm Bill passes? 



How Will the Farm Bill Work? 



By Edwy 6. Reid 



yOl'NG Henry slipped his lighter 
l);ifk in his pocket, inhaled eon- 
U'litedly on the cigiirct ihdt fol- 
lowed his first homc-t'ookeil iliii- 
nersince the ( 'hrietnijs- holiil;iys, 
;ind H utched hi.s father tanii> tohai;co into 
hi^ pii>e- Thiit. pleiisiint chore accom- 
[jtishcd and the pipe painstakingly lighted, 
the older man relaxed into his fai'orite 
chair and blew a liizy doud at the ceiling. 

"That's a right pretty pnper," he said 
pointing his pijie at Henry's AirricuUiiriil 
College tlijiloma that lay >;tiniy rolled on 
the table. "I expert to get a lot of we out 
oi it, .starting now. I heard a congre«.-man 
say the other day — " 

Ho pulled a wad of papers- from his 
pwket and thumbed throtiffli them. 

"Here it is." He sqitinned in his eliiiir 
to get better light on the paper. "He ?aid 



the Hou.se Fanii Relief Bill this =es«ion 
gives the Federal Farm Board, which it 
creates, liroad powers. He .=[iid this Board 
will i>e civen charRc of a revolving fund 
of 5(X) million dollar*; it will start or .stop 
si;il)iliz;ition corjKiralioii.'j, lend the farm- 
ers' coopenitive market ina; associiitions 
money on agricultural commodities and on 
marketing fiidlilies; farmers' oiiaianijia- 
tioui* cjm lutrnw money to spend in get- 
ting more members; the Board i.« going lo 
in.sure againfit a price decline, eneotirage 
the organization of clearing hou.*e^, report 
on world niarket.«, and do other things." 

He aighteil at young Henry over the 
rim?! of his speetaclef . 

"Now what does that mean?" 

"About what it says, 1 suppose." 

"I didn't H*ml you to c()llege four years 
to have you tell nu' that. I wiint to know 



what ihis bill niean.-i to me. What are the 
broad powers of this Farm Board? What's 
;i cleiiring houfie asifociation? What does 
this revolving fimd revolve around? I'll 
have a wheat crop to sell in the Fall. How 
do I go alxjiit it if Hoover «igns this liill ?" 

Young Henry strelehed his long legs 
and knocked ashes on the nig. 

"You sell it to a cooperative." 

"1 do that now." 

"0. K. But, under th'tg bill, the coopera- 
tive will pay yo\i full market juice. Tins 
coojierative can't lose money because it 
can take out government insurance. .If the 
price falls after you deliver your crop, 
neither you nor the cooperative needs to 
wo^TJ^ That government in.«urance is 
one of the bniad powers of the Farm 
Board, .\norher is its right to refuse loans 
to farmer.-' org:iniza(it>ns if ihev force 
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prices too high. The clearing house asso- 
ciation is just an iimplification of what the 
Department of Agriculture i? already do- 
ing in reporting on the movement of crops 
— ^particularly perishable crops — and aid- 
ing in avoiding m;irkets that are already 
crowded. There you are." 

His father waved the paper. 

"If that's all there is to it, what do all 
these other words mean?" 

"That isn't al! there is to it," Hejiry 
said slowly. "Tn fact that's 
rather less than half of Jt." 

"Let's hear about the other 
half." 

"Well, your cooperative 
joins the seven other wheat 
cotjperatives in forming a 
stabilization corporation to 
handle the surplus wheat. 
This country uses about 600 
million bushels of wheat a 
year and we export 200 mil- 
lion bushels. That export 
wheat is the surplus. All 
right, you sell your wheat to 
the cooperatives. They put 
part of it on the market and 
sell part of it to the stabiliza- 
tion corporation, which, by 
the way, can buy wheat from 
fanners out.4iie the coopera- 
tive if it wants to." 

"Where does the stabiliza- 
tion corporation get the 
money to buy it?'' 

"From the Govemment^ — 
part of that $500,000,000 you 
read about. This corporation, 
then, fakes care of the surjilus 
— supply and demand are 
balanced and prices stabil- 
ized. Qtiod erat demonstran- 
dum." 

"Yeah ?" said his father in- 
credulously "Well, now, what 
does the stabilization corpor- 
ation do with all this wheat ? 
Eat it?" 

"No. It sells it." 

"Then it seems to me that 

all this plan does is iron out 

the dij) in prices that comes 
right after the harvest. What 
happens to the market ? Suppose you were 
iji the grain business what could you do 
about the market when the officers of a 
stabiliaatioD corporation could decide 
overnight to sell or hold? Are they going 
10 tell the Tvorld what they intend to do?'' 

When Insurance Is Costly 



"WHEN did you get to feeling so sorry 
for the grain dealers? Yon get the full 
price for yoiir wheat anfl the cooperative 
can't lose because the Government insures 
it against a fall in prices. You're safe." 

"That insurance will cost the Govern- 
ment plenty, too," mused his father. 
"Some big insurance companies have t rietl 
to insure the prices farmers get for their 
crops and all of them quit because it w.is 



so unprofitable. It will be just dumb luck 
if the Government accumulates enough 
from its insurance premiums to pay the 
claims for losses. Besides, who is going to 
say when the cooperatives should sell, the 
cooperatives themselves, the head of the 
government insurance company, the sta- 
bilization corporation managers or the 
Federal Farm Board? Plenty of room 
there for !iuck-i)as.<ing. 
"And these stabiUzation corporations 



IS THE Government virtually going into the business of 
merchandising farm products when — 

1. h insures the farmers' cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations, with no capital stock, that the products deliv- 
ered to them by their members will not decline? Is this 
very far from guaranteeing a minimum price? 

2. It encourages cooperative associations to form 
nominal-stock stabilization corporations and lends them 
the "working capital*? 

3. It assures the cooperatives owning and operating 
such stabiiization corporations that they cannot be as- 
sessed for losses incident to operating them? 

4. The Federal Farm Board specifies the charters and 
by-laws of the holding or stabilization corporations? 

5. The Federal Farm Board has the power to declare 
prices of farm products being held by Farmers' coopera- 
tive marketing associations or stabiiization corporations 
too high? 

6. It undertakes to guide the establishment of clear- 
ing house associations? 

7. It will refuse loans when such agreements are like- 
ly to increase substantially the production of any com- 
modity of which surplus is commonly produced? 



earned.' Any profit it mak^ accumulates 
as a surplus and the interest our coopera- 
tive pays to the corporation goes to the 
Federal Treasury. So f he money isn't cost- 
ing the Government anything." 

"You talk alMut the stabilization cor- 
poration making profits," his father took 
him up. "I don't see how it can." He 
fished a stub of a pencil from his pocket 
and began to scrawl on the back of an 
enveloiJe. "You say wc use 600 million 
bushels of wheat in this coun- 
try and export 200 million 
bushels. We will say we use 
a!>out the same amount for 
seed, feed and carry-over so 
we won't worrj' about that. 
Suppose the cooperatives try 
to handle the600million ijush- 
els that stay in this country 
and the corjioration agrees to 
handle the 200 million that 
Eoea abroad. 



It Loses Money 



are going to cost something, too. It look.s 
to me as if the public was going to have 
to pay more for its groceries and then tax 
itself .WO million dollars for the privilege, 
How will the public tike that?" 

"You make that sound pretty bad," 
Henry agreed, "hut you can't raise the 
price unless somebody pays the difference. 
And the farmer will sjiend this money 
and keep the city people employed, prob- 
ably at higher w.iges." 

"Everybody takes in ever>'body else's 
wa.?hin(i," his father commented. 

"Steady," said Henry. "The bill .ilso 
.says i?omething like Ihi.s, 'If a loss i."! sus- 
tained by any stabilization corporation, 
which exceeds its capital and reserves 
previously accumulated, such loss shall 
be repaid out of the profits subsequently 



"THE stabilization corpora- 
tion wants to advance the 
price 80 it announces it will 
buy at increa.sing prices, and 
the cooperatives feed the 
wheat to the mills ^owly 
during the Fall. The stabili- 
zation corporation btiys 50 
million bushels at $1. Later it 
buys 50 million moreat $1.10, 
then 50 million at $1,20 and 
another 50 million at $1,30." 

He figured hastily on the 
envelope, 

"Now disregarding interest 
and carrying charges it has 
invested in 200 million bush- 
els at an average of .$1.15 a 
bushel. 

"That's the wheat we ordi- 
narily export but it isn't 
enough to affect the world 
market very much — ^is it?" 
■■No." ^ 
"With this surplus off the^ 

market the price of wheat in 

this country probably would 
rise above the world price 
it lid the tariff protects the home wheat 
market so we would likely get a higher 
price for the l^00 million bushels we sell at 
home. 

"But what about the 200 million bush- 
els the stabilization corporation bought at 
.$1.15 and that we have to sell abroad. If 
the world market is $1 the stabilization 
corporation loses 15 cents a bushel or 30 
milhon dollars — it might lose more in 
operation. It may have raised the price in 
this country 15 cent,s a bushel or so but 
such an advance is not really satisfactory. 
It's much like price-fixing and farm- 
ers hate the idea of that or a subsi<ly. 

"Even if they liked it, the tariff on 
wheat is 42 cents a bushel and that is 
what they would cxjieet rather than 15 
(Continiu-d on page 172) 
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I WRITE for a living— arti- 
cles, advertising, speeelips 
and, quite often, publicity. 
My publicity writing h/is 
covered a wide range, lo- 
cal, national and international. 
It has varied from an obituary 
ode to a Rynear, Ind., lior^e 
doctor to speeches for various 
nationally known men. As a 
member of the War Loan Staff 
of the United States Treasury, 
I handled the national newspa- 
per publicity for the last four 
Liberty Loan campaigns. My 
present clients include a $0,- 
()0O,OW),0OO industry, a mttlti- 
millionaire controlling 50 biis- 
inpf(.«es and other groups and 
individuals. 

Personally I have never 
found any reason to blush for 
the jiublicity profession as I 
and many others practice it. 
My acquaintance includes 
writers, editors, publishers, 
public officials and prominent 
persons throughout the world. 
All of them know that part of 
my work is publicity, I am not 
ashamed that, they know it, 
and many of them have told 
me that my kind of publicity 
work has helped them. 

All this is set down merely to 
qualify myself to write this 
frank and maybe brutally 
truthful article about publici- 
ty. 

Few professions are in worse 
order at the present time. Yet 
there is no resison why this sit- 
uation cannot be cleared up. 
Publicity can be made just as 
clean as the bar or the pulpit. 
A better understanding of what 
it is all about and more hon- 
esty and adherence to truth 
among publicity men and their 
employers are needed. 

"that the publicity profes- 
sion contains shysters there is 
no doubt. That plenty of em- 




Publicity 

By Labert St. Clair 

Director of Advertising of the 
American Electric Rdilway Aisociation 



DECORATION 
BY CHARLES DUNN 



ployers of these persons are 
condoning questionable prac- 
tices also is true. Charity sug- 
gests that employers do this 
through ignorance. 

But because of the presence 
of crooked people in the busi- 
nes.3 should it l>e damnetl as an 
entirety? No more than the 
clergy as a whole should be helil 
resiionsible for the missteps of 
the wayward brother of the 
cloth. 

The hindrances to better and 
cleaner publicity are easily 
named. 

They include: 

Tlie shyster who pretends he 
has great influence with pre.<s 
ns.wciations, new.spapers, and 
magazines, and for a fat fee can 
get anything published or kept 
out at will. 

The incompetent who doe.-* 
liuaincss on a volume basis, 
mailing tons of sloppily written 
drivel direct to pubUcations in 
the hope that some of it will 
land. 

The competent man who is 
so afraid of his boss that he 
"yessos" him into blunder* 
ihai make the organization or 
individual ridiculous. 

The employer withou 
knowledge of publicity who is 
willing to resort to anything to 
get his hrm's name in print so 
long as it costs nothing. 

The advertising agency that 
insists on a certain amount of 
free reading notice with each 
piece of paid copy. 

Publishers who "puff" pub- 
lications of all kind.-? who by 
their methods lead the unin- 
formed to beheve that space in 
the news or editorial columns 
of reputable papers may be 
bought outright or obtained 
through the aid of one of the 
influence boys. 

Shooting seems too good for 
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"these influence Imvs. In some quarters 
familiar with their tactics they are re- 
garded as whimsical fellows wlw should 
arouse nothing more than smiles, but 
there is no humor in any man ifdliug his 
idea that editors are so crootetl or so 
gulhbl© as to be s\vayed by an iniluencer. 

There is no publicity m:in in the United 
States who can genendly do more than 
get the truth published by any of the 
leading press associations or any large 
number of newspapers of ?tanding. It may 
seem ridiculous that anyone would claim 
ability to put something over in any large 
number of publications because of person- 
al pidl. Yet so-called "influential service" 
i?; being sold on this basis at big prices 
even.' day, ])artictilarly in N'evv York and 
Washington. 

AIJ any publicity man can do is analyze 
a situation until he has found the news, 
put it together in an intelligent, attrac- 
tive form and then jiresent it, on its news 
merits, for publication. If it containsnews, 
it will get by. Likewise, if ii contains news, 
it would have gotten by if presented by 
an office Ijoy. 

Influence means little or nothing. Truth 
and interesting presentation mean much. 
It is true that a reputation for truth and 
.■^ciuare dealing is a great help to a man 
presenting publicity material. Bvit such 
a reputation .seldom lielonga to a man who ' 
saj-s outright, or insinuates, that he has 
influence of a questionable character. 

Editorial sp.ice in only a few ptiblica- 
tions in the United States can Ije bought 
outright, A good rule to rcmetnlier is that 
any publication in which it can be bought 
is not worth having. 

The way to win in the publicity field, 
as in any other, is to approach it openly 
and honestly. Yet, strangely, this winning 
s^tnuegy too seldom is followed. Many 
publicity seekers seem detemiined to ac- 
complish their ends by devious, mysteri- 
ous and tricky methods. Possibly it makes 
them feel clever. It does not make them 
appear sound. 

Publicity Must Be News 

THE MAN who gets on in imblicity is 
the one who .^elects a press repre«pnta- 
tive of anquostioned standing and then 
puts his iiropositjon up to him in some 
such manner as this: 

"I want to get publicity for my or- 
ganization, I believe we have a good story 
to tell and I want to tell it in every legiti- 
mate way. Some of it should be told 
through paid advertising. Some should be 
handled through booklets anddirectmail. 
However, 1 also think that we have .some 
news. Editors, I think, would be glad 
to receive it from us if it were put up in 
the proper form, and 1 know we would 
lie glad to have it printed. 

"I want you to take charge of the work 
(if telling our story to the world. I have 
employed you Iwcause I think yon know 
the iHihlicity business, which, I frankly 
do not. I Live brought you in here to 



vliagnose our problem and tell us the triub 
about it. Our attitude toward you is the 
same as it v\ould be toward a physician 
invited in to make a physical examination 
of our president. 

"We expect you to de:d honestly with 
us, the public and the editors. If you feel 
after you have made a complete investi- 
gation that we do not have a story to 
tell, we want you to tell us just that. 
We feel that it would be a mistake for 
us to try to get piil)licity if our story (be^i 
not have news value. We do not want 
news ini-ented, nor stories bolstered up 
to make them readable, nor lio we want 
you to go, hat in hand, begging for space. 
WTiat 'ive should ajipreciate is your litid- 
ing stories iif news value in our orgaui- 
zatirm which ciliiors will like and which 
their readers will like to read and then 
get them printed. 

For Improved Public Relations 

■'OUR primary purpose in employing 
you is to euiiancp our statniiiig with the 
public. Your value to us will be calculated 
on our improved public relations rather 
that! the inches of printed matter you get 
into publications. It will be interesting, of 
course, to see wliat, if anything, is printed 
about us, but it will be erinally interest- 
ing to know if we have nothing to jirint 
and shotild maintain silence. 

".Kt no time during your connection 
with us will you be asked to do anything 
of which you will he ashamed. We want 
honest publicity gotten in an honest 
way." 

Under such nn luiderstanding, there is 
not an honest publicity man in the 
United States who ivould not biist a gallus 
to please and profit such a boss. 

The first thing the proper kind of a 
pulilicity.man does is satisfy himself that 
there is ntithing questionable in the pa.st 
of the organization which has not been 
cleared up. This is important. A publicity 
campaign revives old stories and rumors 
remarkably. The man who thinks be is 
going to cover up rotten placeis in his 
business apple with a coat of publicity 
new-skin has much to learn. Tlie one 
and only way to enter on pulilicity is 
clean. 

Satisfied that the background is bullet- 
proof, the publicity man will inform him- 
self fully about the thing he is going 
to exploit. Sujipose it is an a.\!e grease 
plant, and the publicity man finds noth- 
ing of interest. Having protected him- 
.*elf fully so far as hb fee wtis concerned, 
he should go to his employer and say: 

"So far as I can see, you are just an 
axle grease maker and your grea.se is just 
grease. I find nothins around your plant 
that is particularly interesting. For that 
reason, you are not ready for publicity. 
If you can make an outstatuhng improve- 
ment in grease, cause a personality who 
would attract attention to l>eeome ac- 
quainted «ith your plant, or do some- 
thing else legitimate that would make 



\-oiir business stand out, then maylic 
something can Ijc done for you. Other- 
wise, forget publicity." 

However, if in his rounds of the plant, 
perhaps in talking wiUi a chemist, the 
publicity man should discover somethuig 
with real news value the situation would 
be differeut. Suppose white a.xle grease 
is being developed, or, by a new pnjcess. 
ii grejisse has Ijeen found which wovild 
retain the same consistency in any 
ivea ther. 

Then he would, go to his cmjiloyer and 
tell him that he has news of interest to 
give out. He would get together his facts 
in quest ion -proof form, possibly prepare 
some photographs, and then offer them 
to publications which he felt reasonaiily 
sure «o«kt be interested. He would not 
broadcast the story and pictures to all 
daily iicwspuperts in the Unitetl State-;, 
nor the greatest periodicals. Ho would 
confine it to the publications interest i d. 
If he had only a trade paper story, he 
would offer it to one or more of them. 
If he hud a local newspaper story, he 
wotild keep it local. If he had a story of 
national interest, he would offer it to a 
national press jiasociation, or a s^Tidicate. 
Thus he would save time, money ami 
disappointment. 

The si ory described, of course, is not :i 
great one, though one can conceive of it 
having a scientific interest tliat would go 
far. Science stories are becoming more 
interesting every day. Press associalinns 
have dej)artment.s devoted exclusively to 
science stories. 

Tlie publicity man would, under no cir- 
cumstances, try to convince the editor 
that a great humanitarian puriwse would 
lie served !.)y imblisiiing the axle grease 
sfori' nor that there might be advertis- 
ing in it for his paper. He would talk 
just news value and nothing else. For that 
is all on earth that any editor, be he of 
prcisa assoeiation, newspaper or maga/.ine, 
is interested in. Their eternal question 
aljout every story regardless of its source, 
is, "Is it true and interesting?" 

Put Self in Editor's Place 

AN outstanding publicity man recently 
said to me: 

"When I prepare a piece of ptiblicity, 
I tr>" to shift my personality and become 
a desk man for a large press as.sociation 
or a newspaper and then jiuJge my out- 
])Ut from that standpoint. If the storj- 
does not pas-s muster, it. goes into a wasle- 
bftsket. Sending out weak copy not only 
is a waste of production money, but it 
also (lives n publicity man a poor siand- 
ins with news editors," 

Tin.* man luidoubledly is right. 'I'l)'- 
answer to this test is that his liu.-iiip.v-. 
over a short period, has exceptional ])rof- 
its. Part of the explanation is that he wa.'^ 
a good rejKtrtcT and editor before he br-- 
came a good publicity man. 

This might, be a good place to mention 
tCoiiiiiiurd t))i )Hi{te 91) 



The Havana terminal of the Pan American Airways, Inc. 



The Airplane Frees a Continent 

Wings are solving SoutK America's transportation difficulties 

By JOHN W. JACKSON 



■ ATIN AMERICA is flyiiip; to tlif^ 
I front. Across the hmnil Amazon 
I Valley, over the jagged, liranch- 

I ing Ancles, above jungles never 

penetrated by white men, the 
airplane is weaving a network of tra\Tl 
and communication, bringing together 
peoples and ideas long seiiarated because 
the natural diiHnUtiea of the country con- 
founded all modern means of trani3|)ort-a- 
tiou. 

Through Andean passes and primitive 
jungle trails, pack trains have toile^t wifli 
mail iind merchandise. Imi>ortaut centers 
hjivo been IS to 30 days ajjart. Builihng 
of railroads and highway? has been so 
costly and so tedious that, little advance- 
ment has been possible in that line. 

But now airpiants, souring above these 
natural barriers, roaring along establi.*hc<l 
routes, maintaining estiiblished sehetlules 
from Mexico to Argentina, red nee to 
hours the journey that once took tLiys and 
link South American countries not only 
with each other but with the world. 

American aviation comjianieii are play- 
ing n vital part in this development, com- 
peting vvith French and German line.* for 
I he mastery of those high cloud miles 



along which this for- 
ward-looking conti- 
nent is riding to com- 
mercial importance. 
But aviation is not 
the only industry af- 
fcrtcd. 

The United States 
has nearly $5 invested 
south of the llio 
Grande for every .fs4 
invested in Europe. 
'Oiere are ten U. S. 
dcdlars in South 
America today where 
there was one in 1912. 
The total investment 
is more than five and 
tme-haif billion dol- 
lars. .\nything affect- 
ing the commercial 
development in Latin 
America is of the mast direct concern to 
Unite<l States business men. 

Not only does the airplane increase the 
value of investments in these countries 
by ex]iediting the mails and carr>'iiig nier- 
chantli.'<e to market, but it constantly in- 
creases prosirerity by Springing new wealth 




J. T. Trippe 
President, Pan American Airways 



to the nations it 
serves. The value of 
the aeronautical 
equipment itself 
reaches a worth-while 
figure and air travel- 
lers bring a larger 
purchasing power, per 
individual, to a coun- 
try than any other 
type of passenger. 
They are the men 
whose time is valua- 
ble and who can* af- 
ford the higher trans- 
portation costs. Thus 
prosj)erity and avia- 
tion are mutually 
beneficial. Greater 
I>rosperity means 
more aviation and 
more aviation in turn 
means greater prosperity. 

Colombia has demonstrateil this fuct. 
Here in 1920, the Sociedad Colombo Ale- 
ma na de Transportes Aeros established 
the oldest airline now oiwrating on sched- 
ule in Latin .\merica. This company, 
eaUed "Scadta" as a great saving of time 
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South America is skipping the railroad era in transportation and, as 
this map shows, is making rapid strides in development of airways 
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and space, was formed by Ger- 
mans and is still operating in 
Colnnibia, where it has repeat- 
wily extended its lines. 

Scadta Expands 

TODAY Scadta maintains 
daily gerviee between Barran- 
f|iiilla and Giradot, 025 miles; 
weekly service between CSira- 
dot and Neiva, fl-t miles; week- 
ly Ixnween Barranqnilla antl 
Buenaventura, 520 mdos; 
weekly Iwtween Buenaventura 
;md Guayaquil, Ecuador, 475 
miles, and every other day be- 
twecn Puerto Wilebes and 
iliir'animanpra, (jfl mile,*. It also 
operates a line Iretween Bar- 
rantiuilla and Crist^jbal, Canal 
Zone. This bne puts the Pam- 
ma Canal area in close contact 
with air line« connecting for 
((oiiiis as far south as Santiago, 
Chile. 

Although Scadta has been 
.surpassed by Pan Amoricao 
Airways and its subsidiaries in 
the matter of investment and services 
rendered, it is still one of the largest avia- 
tion companies in I-atin America with a 
eaiutalizafion of more than $400,000 :inrl 
a reported investment %'a!uc of atjout 
$700,000. 

.\nothcr German firm, tlie Aero Lloyd 
Boliviano, is bringing Bolivia out of its 
Atiilean fastness and introducine its peo- 
ple and products to the world. The .A.ero 
Lloyd began probably une.xpecteiity but 
wirh some ceremony at the centennial of 
Bolivian Independence in Septemljer, 
WM, when the German colony at La Paz 
presented a German macliine to the Gov- 
ernment. 

La Piw has a railroad, a mar\-el of engl- 
nwriug dexterity that wrigeles tiy cog- 
wheels up peaks 15,0lJO feet high before 
grinding down into the city. The airplane 





One of the modern airports that dot South 
America, This is a terminal at Barranquilta 



made such peaks so simple that today the 
Aero Lloyd, with German iiersounel, op- 
erate.s succe^?sfull y ovei lines torallins; 
more than l,(jOO miles, linking Cocha- 
bauiba, Santa Cnia, VallcRrande, Todas 
los Santos, Trinidad, Riberalta, Yacuiba 
and Puerto Suarez. 

In southeni Brazil the Kondor Syndi- 
kat, also operated by Germans, flie.s 000 
miles of airways to unite Rio de Janeiro, 
Santos, Parana^ua, Sao Frant'i>-i-o, Flori- 
anopolis, Rio Grande do Sul, Pelotas and 
Porto Ale^re, The Uruguayan and .Argen- 
tine Government.? are expeetwl to i>ermit 
extension of the,so lines to Buenos .\ires. 

The Kondor group is also looking am- 
bitiously toward the coast of Africa with 
trans-Atlantic service in mind. The plan 
is to link the company with I lie Liift 
Hansa, the combination of commercial 



airlines in Germany. Two huge 
flying boats have been ordered 
to inaugurate a trans-Atlanltc 
service to Pernaml)uco and 
Buenos Aires. Freight and mail 
serviee may be started this 
Fall and ]ia=.seng<'r service is 
promised within another year. 

It is not likely the Germans 
will Iiave this field to them- 
••ielves. The French are sjieed- 
ing plans to make an all-air 
route linking Buenos .Vires antl 
Paris via important Uruguay- 
an and Brazilian cities. The 
Latin .\merican end of this 
line would Ix- handled by the 
Lalecoore Company which, 
allied by substantial .subsidies 
from the French Government, 
lias been making iipjiruximate- 
ly one lligbl a week between 
Buenos .\ires and Natal, Bra- 
zil, since December, ISt^T, ami 
has permission to extend its 
service over the mountains to 
Chile. 

From Natal, the mail is tak- 
en by plane to an island where 
fast ocean vessels wait to speed it to 
Dakar, French West .Urica. Here planes 
pick it up and curry it to Toulouse, 
France, and thence to Paris. The t rip now 
takes 12 tlays but by re])lacing the boats 
with seaplanes can be cut to five. 

Ocean Mail Planes Planned 



Although the United States has no 
hiind in these speetaciilar trans-.\tlantic 
projwts, this country, in a jiersi.stent 
though less flamboyant fashion, is lead- 
ing in the establi.=hmeut of Latin .Ameri- 
can ainvays. United States aviation en- 
ter[)rise.s in this area are really the most 
aggressive ones. 

They have established satisfactory re- 
lations with the various governments and 
liave a larger invested capital than theii 




The Pan American Airways airport in Miami is as complete as the terminal for any 
other kind of transportation. From here air travelers leave for Cuba and San Juan 
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foreign competitors. The Pan American 
Airways, Inc., including subsidiaries, for 
instance, has a reported stock %'jdue of 
f40,0OO,00O. The company \s reported to 
be capitalized for $10,000,000 and has is- 
sued stock to about half that amount. It 
has no bonds outstanding. Though young, 
the company has a fleet of some 70 air- 
planes, most of them carrying capacity 
loads over a far-flung web of sky miles. 

It started service in October, 1927, 
when the Key West-Havana, Cuba, line 
was opened and since then, because of 
public demand, has extended the service 
to Miami. It now makes two to four round 
trips a day between these cities tyid has 
extended this line to San Juan, Porto 
Rico, as well as opening^ another over 
which it makes three roimd trips weekly 
to and from Miimii to Nassiiu, Bahama 
Islands. It also carries mail from Miami 
to the Panama Canal Zone, stopping at 
cities in British Honduras, Hondura.*, 
Nicaragua, Costa liicn, and Panama, 

In Costa Rica it is performing an un- 
usual service, ninning two round trips 
daily between San Jose and Port Limon, 
a 5&-miIe stretch. This service was be- 
pm when a washout halted railway com- 
munication between the two cities and 
has proved so popular and it probably 
vril continue after the railway renews 
operation. Across the Isthmus of Panama, 
along a route which skirts the Canal, this 
compatiy is also oiwrating a tbily pas- 
senger service between Cristobal, on the 
Atlantic, and Panama City, on the Pacific, 

Competing with other forms of trans- 
portation and bidding for custom from 
I>ersons used to lu-wrj-, the Pan American 
Ainvays has seen the wisdom of offering 
comfort as well as speed. It has built a 



magnificent terminal in Miami, with cu.=- 
toms officers, health inspectors, immigra- 
tion inspectors and all the service that 
travellers expect when using other means 
of transportation. 

Both on the Miami-Havana and the 
Havana-San Juan routes it uses tri-mo- 
tored planes carrying 12 to 14 passengers. 
The latter trip takes 30 hours including 
a 12-hour overnight stop at Santiago, 
Cuba. The distance is about 1,450 miles 
and the best previous time through the 
islands was five days and the trip often 
took as long as 30 days. Over the Pan 
■ American Airways 1 1 principal railroads 
have extended tJaeir services to Central 
and South .America, offering through ac- 
commodations to travelers from any city 
in the "United States direct to any city on 
the international air lines. 

WiU Fly to CKUe 

IN ADDITION to the Imes it operates 
directly, the Pan American Air^-ays, with 
an affihated company, the Pan Ameri- 
can Grace Airways, has been grunted a 
contract to earrj' mail from the Ca nal Zone 
to Santiago, Chile, and through the Pe- 
ruvian Airways Corporation, another sub- 
sidiary, is making a roimd trip each 
week between Lima and Mollenda, Peni, 
and Lima and Guayaquil, Ecuador. 

Another subsidiary of the Pan .Amer- 
ican Airwaj's, Inc., known as the Mexican 
.Aviation Company, organized under the 
laws of Mexico, is one of ^veral aerial 
concerns that is developing a complete 
aerial system in Mexico, where, despite 
uncertain political conditions, present and 
proposed routes will soon cover every im- 
jiortant region. Mexico offers an example 



of aerial progres??. It is estimated that in 
1028 planes flew 620,000 miles over 2,(J33 
miles of routes with 97 to 99 per cent 
efficiency and no loss of life. The Mexican 
Aviation Company has the three princi- 
pal mail contracts of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment and a United States contract to 
carry mail from Brownsville, Texas, to 
Mexico City; it connects the latter point 
with Tarapico, Mexico. 

It operates a service from Vera Cmz 
to Merida, meeting a need for adequate 
transportation over a diflicult terrain. It 
has a potential competitor in the Maddux 
Airlines whieb plans to ojierate through 
Western Mexico from Tia Juana to the 
Gautemalan border. 

Over all these lines traffic has been so 
consistently good th;it Pan American .Air- 
ways is making ambitious plans to further 
ex])ansion. The company plans to operate 
from the Canal Zone along the north 
coast of Colomlua and Venezuela, serv- 
ing all important cities en rout* and to 
extend this service around to the Guianas 
and from there all the way to Buenos 
.\ires. 

Such a route will give the Guianas 
and Venezuela their first air service and 
will provide a through air route from 
Panama to Buenos Aires. 

On May 17 Pan American Grace Air- 
wave inaugunited the first regular air 
transport service from MoUentlo, Peru, 
via Ecuador and Colombia, to the Canal 
Zone. Linking here with the Pan .Ameri- 
can Ainvays tlu'ough Central .America, 
the opening of thi-s route provides a di- 
rect air-tranisport service from the Chil- 
ean border to Miami, Fla. Mail time be- 
tween these North and South American 
(Continued on pa^e 186) 




This growing network of airlines in Central America is proving a stimulus 
to good retails as feeders for aviation lines and is speeding other industries 



What Your Men 
Mean to 



By Fred W. Shibley 

Vice President, Bankers Trust Company, New York 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY SYDNEY E. FLETCHER 



MACHINES and system have become vast- 
ly important to modern business organiza- 
tions, so important that in many instances 
they have overshadowed a more vital com- 
ponent — trained and e^icient man power. 

Training the individual and inspiring him 
to develop his potentialities is the first con- 
cern oF a successful business 



A SHORT time ago two men were discussing the re- 
tnnrknble proerpi-s tlwf hnrl bpen tnrtcie hy a 

^^^^ large corporatimi of whicli tlipy were (lirertors. 
^^^^^^ "Whiit indueeti you to make so large an 
^ initial investment in the stock of tliis com- 

pany?" one man inquired of the other. 

"Well, in the first place," was the reply, "I have a policy 
relating to my personal investments that I have adhered to 
gtrirtly all my husiines.B life. I invest primarily in the men 
who control a corporation and not in the corporation itr*!f. 
For example, the president of our company and I were class- 
mates, I saw early in our acquaintance thiit he possessed the 
engineering type of mind, A thing had to Ik- jiroven through 
demonstration before he believed in it. He never formed sna|) 
jiidgmcnta hut even as a young man was austere in his mode 
of thinking. He possessed a large mental funil of common 
.sense. ,ru.<t as today he plan.*; on the basi.< of fact.* aseertaineil 
throush research and analysis and forecast.* tiie probable re- 
iSTilting pfofits lipfore inventing in properties or making ad- 
dition to plants, so he planned and forecast in hk youth. 

''One day we were ha\'ing lunch together. He told me he 
had ju?t lieen elected president of this company of our.-*. 
I had not even heard of it as I remember, 'It i.^ up to it.'= neck 
in debt to the banks,' he tuhi me, 'but I have gone over the 
jiroperty in detail. It possesses great potentialitie.* ami I be- 
lieve I can reestahlinh it on a successful basis.' 

'Buy me five thousand shares of the stock,' 1 told him. 

"He looked at me and smiled, 'Wait 'til I .*e a little further 
ahead,' he said. 

'No,' I replied, 'pick up the stock for me a.* soon as possi- 
ble. It will never be cheaper than it is today.' 

"And, do you know," he continued, "it never has been, I 
got (he first 5,000 shares of my present holdings at the very 
bottom. I knew my man. I cared nothing about the corpora- 
tion or its debts. If he said he couhl pull it out I was certain 
he would do it. I shall never sell a share of my stock while 




When the ecIuc:ition 
and training of an 
organization's per* 
sonnet has been ac> 
complished all the 
wonderful collaterals 
of scientific adminis- 
tration will come 
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he remains in control. I 
have adhered to the same 
policy in ever>' industrial 
investineiH I hnveniacle." 

This typical story could 
lie told of many other in- 
dii!' trial leaders by a tiuilti- 
tiide of ?hre\vd investors. 

If the man at the top 
right he will in time select, 
educate and train an organ- 
ist ion of key men who will 
l)e efficient , whose minds 
will lie coordinated with his 
mind and who will liecome — 
lirillianT in ihe reflected 
light of his hriUiance, vrho 
will think in terms nf lni-iiric.ss ethic? as 
he thinks and in time learn how to exer- 
cise authority as wisely as he cserci.-^efi it. 

But such great natural executives are 
rare. One in a thousand is not understat- 
ing: the fact. 

It is not reasonable to expect to find 
at the present time a Victter than the 



How responsibility is delegated in the 
modern business organization 

EACH of the circles in this chart represents a 
key man in the organization, a man who is re- 
sponsible for the performance of his allotted task 
within the limits of the corporate budget 



.Tverage ediicafed and trained chief execii- 
five at the head of the avera?;e .Vmeriran 
iiidnstry or to expect him to possess ii 
comprehensive unilerstatirling of the prin- 
ciples of scientific ailministration or to 
admit their value unltl evpcrience — per- 
haps a bitter cxjiericnoe — has; revealed 
their importance to liini. 



The complexities of mod- 
em business, however, de- 
mand 11 hijrh grtific of tdiil- 
ity in administrative execu- 
tives, divisional and ilcjjari- 
ment heiids anil ;dl otijer 
men in key posi lions. The 
SfriKlc of the averaKP man. 
therefore, must bp stepped 
up from nwiium !« hisih. 

It will ]irovo decidedly 
iiitereslinn tniil a matter <>! 
considerable Knrpri.'--e if ihe 
chief of (he ordinary- larce 
— munufacturing or mercan- 

tile orKanizHtion will ana- 
lyze lii.s key men and ili- 
y'ldc ihom into four separate classes, 
ranked as to ability somewhat as follows 



1. Fit for promotion. 

2. Suitable for promotion in time. 

3. Fair but. lackinR the clmnict( ristirs 
iicces.'iary for senior iiositions. 

4. rrifit for their jobs— to be replaced as 
fiuickly as po.ssible. 
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in fi gre;ii ninny in^t:iniTs such ;m 
ypis ivill ilemt>n.«trnte forcihly the need of 
a pustained ami untirinp; effort to eiUmite 
:md trnin key men. 

ENce]iiion!)l men iire ^cjinT in tliis 
world. They ;ire not lookin? for [ioiiition.*. 
Neverthe)p.*s the scrvii-es of surh men are 
rectitired and when humHi) riuv miiterial 
of promising qiiidity is diseovered it must 
be refined und procet-.^ed until it Ijecomcs 
e.veopttimal. 

A Way to Better Business 

WHEN business men iiegin to think a 
little liit more about edueyting and train- 
ing the ]ieri*onnel of their organissatiuns 
it will be better for busina^^s, 

Mo<lcni method:? of scientific adniinis- 
tratioii have pre)iared the way fur cor- 
reet and eoiistruetive thinking iti llii> re- 
lation. It may not be unwise, therefore, 
to go over the ground once again. 

It has been well .=aid that "Business is 
the oldest of the art." and the yonngpist 
of the seience.s."' A'lan, however, existed 
'lefore either of them. In his marvelous 
lirain fie ha- iligested iierrejitioii!- and 
pjnm from ibem the !trt.s and the .-^eiences 
as conce]itions of forin, color and fact, 
even as the silkworm in its wonderful 
body dige.'^tii mulberry leaves and spins 
from thent silk filtres. 

Bu.<iness in every age has been the ex- 
pres.aion of man's eraftsman- 
ship in the evolution and de- 
\'eIoi)ment of the nrt;! and sci- 
enees. 

The student, of economiofi, 
therefore, in hi.': eontemplation 
of systems nf linsinesii jtdinini- 
.^tration and rontrol, will l>c 
wi.ee if he ronsiders hrsl the 
buniiin being." who eomi)rise 
the workinji oreanization of an 
esiterprise to the end that he 
may determine their fttnes.fi for 
their several tasks and their 
happiness in the perfonnance 
fjf thei?e ta.'k#; for, if -success 
and profits are to ensue, ench 
man and woman must hdwr 
skillfully and happily. The ae- 
eomplishnient atif! the reward 
must be in harmony. 

Ever\' human linn^ has a 
brain with whieh to think. He 
is intelligent and useful as the 
memljer of a Inisines.'s organi- 
zation in the degree that he 
thinks eorreetiy ;ind construc- 
tively, whether he ix» jire.sident 
or a lone salesman out ou the 
firing line where the eomjieti- 
tive battle rages. 

Wherever a business enter- 
Itrise is found opera tinjt on an 
nneeonomie ha*;i« it may Iwac- 
eei>ted thai incorrect thinking 
jiervadcs tbit enterprise, that 
i-oo]ieralion and coonlination 
are lackitig; thai unha])piness 
and di*(ontent most jjrobably 



are rife within it. The train is off the traek 
and the crew worry about it. They realize 
thiit they are setting nowhere. The con- 
ductor and the engineer either do not 
know how to get the train back on the 
rails or lack the jiower and the proper 
tools to perform the task. Their subordi- 
nates recognize the inetficieney of their 
leaders, blaming them perhaps unjustly 
for conilitions they were unable to con- 
trol. 

How to restore the business to an eco- 
nomic hasis, how to get the train back on 
the track, how to gain profits, hi)w to 
make progress, how to reestablish coop- 
eration and coordination, how to revive 
hapiiiuess and the uattind desire to gel 
some\vhere in the world — the.«e are the 
pressing and troiililesome problems to 
which an.-iwers must be found. 

It is easy to see obvious errors in busi- 
ne.-i.-- admiui.*: ration but it is no .simple 
matter to .«uve the hfe of an unsueeessful 
industrj', restore it to balance anrl get it 
rt inning s-moothly and profitably for, in 
addition to bricks aial mortar, machinery, 
raw materials, finished jtroduct.-j and mar- 
kets, there are human beings to Ik- deidt 
with. 

Moreover, it is as important that the 
men to whom resiion.*ibilily is delegated 
shjlU have confidence it) (he .<u])erior ofti- 
cer who delegates it as that this e.xeeutive 
shall have confidence in t!ie men who are 




Originally we were lone hunters, fishermen, and herd.<imen 



10 jicrform ihe delegated task.«. .^ges ago 
man learned to distrust his five !?et).'-<^. 
He refused to t)elieve his eye.s told him the 
truth. He had tried ihem out. on too many 
oceasittns and found their decisions I'aully. 
.Sj he created standards, precision insiru- 
menis to gauge the correct measurement 
of things. 

In tliese modem days be has deviseil a 
pricele.-^s jireeision instrument with its lu-- 
comjianyitig array of standards to meas- 
ure the accuracy of Im bu-^iness judgment 
and to assist, him iu controlbng his indus- 
trial oi>eration.«. To his surprise ami to his 
joy he has discoverwl that this precision 
instrument and ite satellite standards 
have enabled him to metisure his own per- 
sonal ;diiliiy and the Htnes-s of each bnraaii 
being in his: organization. 

The Sales Dollar's Services 

THIS marvelous tool is called the sales 
dollar. It originates in a production, mer- 
chandising and marketing plan, based on 
a forecast of sales in units and dollars, 
that demanib such a profit as shsdl ]n-o- 
vide a fair return on the invested cajtita!. 
due consideration being given to economic 
conditioas Ijeyond the control of manage- 
ment in the industry in question. 

The i)recision standards estat.ilL<hed by 
this sales iloll.ar are the percentage.-: wliicii 
each dei>artn!etttal expense bears to ilie 
dollar of net sales. 

Such a sales dollar, 
with its accompanying 
standards, necessarily is 
arbitrary hi its terms. 

The forecast of s;des, 
out of which it arises, 
may not be an attain- 
able objective within the 
lirst five years, but nev- 
ertheless the profit es- 
tablished by this stan<l- 
ard Sides tloilar is th(> 
goal to f)e at tamed and 
the ta.sk h'X is the dc- 
si red ji ccompl ishmen t . 

The time factor must 
not Ih' overlooked ineon- 
.•sidering the employ- 
ment of a system of sci- 
entific business iuimini- 
st rat ion. 

The execiitivemaitage- 
inentof an industrial eti- 
terprise will not arrive 
al an intelligent under- 
standing of the system 
c.wpi through years of 
experience with it; and 
ilie management will not 
be able to install it, iu 
.successful operation un- 
til it has etlucatetl ami 
trained its divisional and 
departmental heads in 
the ai)i>licaiion of ihi^ 
.system, and until they in 
turn have educatetl and 

t<'i>nt.iji>iifi nn })»{/< 122) 



A Hospital for Iron Horses — By Earl Horter 



THE IRON horse, for all his bulk and power, has 
a constitution almost as delicate as that of his flesh* 
and-blood namesake. Broken-winded locomotives 
that have pulled their hearts out on steep mountain 
grades, strtnghalted moguls that have overtaxed 
their mighty tendons in yanking their tons of freight 
along, maimed monsters that have fallen victims to 
the hazards of the road, limp their way into this 



ward of the Reading Railroad's "hospital" at Read- 
ing, Pa., there to be rejuvenated and sent forth anew 
in the service of the line. In this "sick bay" (note the 
absence of "Silence" signs) the big locomotives are 
completely overhauled. Most of the puffing patients 
that come here have been built for heavy service, 
and hard use makes them frequent candidates for 
the various cures dealt out the Reading mechanics 
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Soviet Contradictions 



THE autKor oF this article is close to the Russian situa- 
tion. His work appears unsigned at his own request 
and for reasons the editor of this magazine knows to 
be sufficient. It is printed to help American business 
men understand Russia in the light of Soviet conditions 



THERE has been a noticeable 
obiingc in the American liufincss 
rami's interest in Russifl, The mel- 
otlrnmatie period when Trotsky's 
alleged liarem and Zino\'iev's sim- 
ilarly alleged nest egg were front-page 
stuff is at an end as far as the practical 
business man is concerned. 

Tlic imj)ortant news from Russia nmv 
is more likely to be about tbe opening of 
a new cotton mill, a sailing of a delegation 
to purchase American steam Fhovels, or 
about a contract with an American engi- 
neer to assist in the construction of a hy- 
droelectric plant. 

The moral issues are not Iwing entirely 
ignored. Tbey have merely been put aside 
for the time being, to lie reviA'cd, perhaps, 
wlien the political relations between the 
United States and the Soviet State coine 
up for disru.?sion. There is a feeling that it 
would l>e futile as well as tactless to refer 
to tbcra when Amtorg is opening nego- 
tiations for the jnircha.se of American 
tractors for Russian State farms, or when 
an American petroleum e.^pert is con- 
sulted regarding the construction of a re- 
finery at Baku. 

This attitude of temporary indifference 
may be eorsdemncd by some of our more 
sensitive and public-spirited citizens who 
believe that llie manufaclurer or engineer 
so approached should examine tbe legiti- 
macy of the present Soviet regime or the 
orthodoxy of the economic doctrines the 
Soviet Government is trjdng to carry into 
practice. 

The fact remains, however, that as a 
rule the man apjiroached confines hit- in- 
quiry lo the credit phase of the transac- 
tion and the po.'jsibility of making a jjrof- 
itable connection. Pie will find all tbe 
usual information to guide him in this ap- 
prai«d but, unlci^s he knowi- how to inter- 
pret this informalioti, applying what may 
be called the Soviet coefficient, this ex- 
amination will a%'ail him nothing. 

No outsider can be absolutely sure 
where Soviet Russia is headed, economi- 
cally speaking. This statement i.^ Iiascd 
not only on intimate knowledge of the 
jiresent situation but ako on familiarity 
with pre-war conditions. In fact, if we arc 



to be really frank, wo may say that very 
few in,n(ierg are in a position to apjiraise 
the economic activity of the country 
imder the Soviet regime. 

Interpretation the Difitailty 

THIS condition is not due to a lack of 
authoritative statistical information. As 
a matter of fact, if the economic civiliza- 
tion of a eoiintrj^ could Ije judged by tbe 
out|nit of statistics about every pha.se of 
economic life, we .should have to award the 
jialm to Soviet Rui-^ia, 

Nor is it due to the unreliable character 
of tie Russian statistical output which, 



cverj'thing considered, is probably as de- 
jicnclable as the statistics accepted with- 
out question from other countries. The 
real difficulty lies in the interpretation of 
these statistics and other information 
from Russia. Because of tbe revolution- 
ary character of her economic regime, the 
factors we generally use to ascertain a 
cotmtry's economic position cannot he 
ai)i)lied to Soviet Russia. Unfortunately, 
the sources from which the average 
-American busines.'s man gain-s his informa- 
tion about Russia do not make that 
clear. 

Tbe American is told of industrial effi- 
ciency, large capital investment and in- 



BKOCHm nenry b apoH- 
TenbCTBo Cob. Cotosa 



Russia's faith in the tractor 
as a means of increasing 
production is shown in this 
cartoon from Russtcy Golos. 
It reads: "Bringing a new 
penny into the work of 
building up Soviet Union" 
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creased production. He toM hy expo- 
nents of state-controlled iiKliistry that 
ecntralized management, eliminating 
waste and duplication incvitaljle in our 
"anarchistic" competiti%'e system, will re- 
sult in such a tremendous increase in pro- 
ikicfion that, the loss of competitii-e stim- 
will hardly lie felt. 

He is shoviTi what appear to be tangible 
[iroofs of these things. For instance, the 
Russian economic press — which consists 
largely of the official organs of the various 
.State economic orgaaizaf ions like the 
Supreme Economic Council, the Council 
of Labor and Defense, the Central Sta- 
tistical Administration and the various 
comDussariatg corresponding to 
government departments in the 
United States — hterally bristles 
with dissertations on efficiency 
in general and its application to 
Ru=.sian industries in particular; 
on the achievements of foreign 
countries and bow long it will 
take Russia to surpass them. 

Numerous commissions and 
delegations are constantly ?tiKly- 
inji the progress of other conn- 
trie.-? and foreign technicianr: are 
employed to speed up the back- 
ward Russian industry. 

The meager resources of for- 
eign exchange are strained to 
tbe utmost to pay for the most 
up-to-date industrial ef|uipmcnt 
from the United States for, as 
fw of the members of the lius- 
-tan trade delegation in the 
I'nited States e.vpreisef] it, Ru.s- 
-i:t has f^o little money she can- 
not afford to buy second-rate 
equipment. 

Here certainly is outward 
evidence of a thirst for techni- 
cal achievement. But if we fol- 
low this American-bought ma- 
chinery into Russia, we find a 
uide difterenee between politi- 
cal theory and actual condi- 
tions. 

.-Vlthough, under a system of 
planned economy, a five-year 
program for inthistry, and even 
irgricnlture, has been worked 
out, very few of the new plant"! 
constructed under the Soviet re- 
sime have been finished within the pre- 
.-crilrfd time limit or at anywiierc near the 
estimated cost. 

In practically all construction there has 
tieen a lack of definite planning; work 
goes on for several years on the basis of 
tentative plans, and wide gajis separate 
original estimates fr-om final eofts. 

Two of the most fundamental industrial 
unilertakings under the Soviet regime, the 
l;!rge hydroelectric scheme, known as the 
Diiieprostroy, and the tractor plant at 
Stalingrad, demonstrate this lack of ade- 
quate planning. 

The Dnieprostroy plant is of s]>ecial 
interest in the United States because a 
prominent American engineer i;: connecteii 



with it in a highly responstlilo fapacity. 
It is important, not only in it.s anticipated 
output of power, ivhicb will make it one 
of the largest in Europe, but also in lis 
significance as a symbol of the economic 
power of the Soviet regime. 

The jjossibilities of the Dnieper as a 
source of waterpowcr were recognized 
tmder the old regime and the otetticle 
to navigation |)reseiitcd by the fnmous 
Dnieper Rapids could not very well be ig- 
nored. Like many other things in the old 
Russia, however, the plan wa.s discussed 
with such gusto and enjoyment that it 
really was not thoiiglit necessary to put 
it into operation. 



It! «;»btoH* A. 4£tnEKA. 




**Changing Shifts at the Mines," an im- 
pressionistic drawing from the Projector, 
Soviet magazine. It reflects the emphasis 
on labor and the doings of labor that is 
so noticeably prevalent in the Soviet daily 
press and other publications 



Now, the Soviet, with its 7av[ for in- 
dustrialization, enters upon con.-'tniption 
without waiting to find out how niucli the 
job will cost, how much pov^■e^ will be 
,'ivailal>lc, iit what rate, or how the power 
is to be utilized. 

Thus we find that, although the work 
has been under way for several years and 
is Bcheduled to be completed by 1932, 
there is no definite information in regard 
to its probable cost — the original esti- 
mate of 150,000,000 rubles having been 
tentatively increased by one-fourth — 
while the question as to what plants arc 
to be put up in the Dniepnx^tmy region 
as outlets for the current that is to Ije 
generated is still Ix'ing debated. 



.According to latest plans, the total (Hil- 
put of tbe Dnieprostroy plant is to be 
raised to SOO.IXH) hor.sepower Ijy the ad- 
dition of an au.xiliarv .steam plant of 
500,000 to 6.50,000 ho'rsepowcr and the 
power is to l)e utilized by the Donetz basin 
indu.ftrics upon the construction of ;) 
transmission line of about 150 miles. The 
probable cost of current is, of course, 
.still unknown. 

Tlic tractor plant at Stalingrad, from 
a pohtical standjwint, is even more im- 
portant than the Dnieprostroy under- 
taking. Tlie tractor is rightly regardwl a- 
essential in carrjing on the policy of large 
scale grain farming which h;is been yiw- 
elauned as the fundamental prin- 
ciple to lie applied to the solu- 
tion of the vexing grain problem. 
The Stalingrad plant, started in 
1927, is expectetl to bo the larg- 
est in Europe, with an anruial 
capacity, according to the latest 
[ilans, of 40,000 tractors of the 
lior.-iepowcr tyiie. 

Slows up Work 



kS IS generally the case with 
important Soviet enterprises, 
t lie re have been numerou- 
changes in the plans and noi 
less numerous investigations b\' 
central and local authorities. 
Tlie decision regarding the type 
of machine to lie turned oiti 
was made only within the la.'-T 
few months, although the plant 
is scheduled to be completed 
ne.\'t IVintcr. 

Similar conditions h;imper 
construction of the Turkestan- 
Siberian railway, the most im- 
portant railway undertfikinn 
under the Soviet Governnient. 
It may Iw added that tbe facts 
in these ca-ses are the results of 
official investigations which 
have also revealed rather se- 
rious defects in connect inn with 
the utilization of the expensive 
construction machinery import- 
ed from the United Slates. 

Are these isolated instances or 
are they common enough to 
nullify the benefit of the pur- 
chase of the expensive etiui[>nient anci the 
technical assistance of the foreign ex]ieTts ? 
If we are to judge by the statements in the 
Soviet [)re.'5S aiui the findings of investi- 
gating commi.s.sions, we are inclined to 
believe the latter. 

It is obvious that industrial planning, 
in its Rus.eian version, (hffers considerably 
from what most n;itious understand by 
that term and that, before we can use it as 
a guide to determine the country's prog- 
rt?ss,wemvist ujiply the Rus,sian coefficient. 
The same is true of jirodiiction, one of the 
most obvious factors in judging economic 
concUtions of other countries, 

A number of Rus.^ian industries kive 
reached or even passe«I the ptanwar level 
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of pro(Iuction. Yet we find nlmost a 
chronic scarcity of the products of such 
industries been use strained di^trihiitioii 
f a c ili ties nul 1 i f y t he i nc raise i II pro due t i o n . 

Private distributing machinery has 
prnctically disappeared. The consumers 
cooperatives handle most uf the retail 
distribution, iiided by direct jiovernment 
channels. Im])roper functioning of this 
system is respoiwible for outstanding dif- 
ficulties in the grain supply. 

Distribution Breaks Down 

SOVIET autliorilies fail to provide the 
villages with the nece.asary manufactured 
goods at prices bearmg a reasonable re- 
lation to the arbitrary pric&= applied by 
the Government to grain purchase. The 
peasant is reluctant to scli at these arbi- 
trary prices, government machinery for 
buying grain is inadequate, and frequent 
breaks in the supjily of flour result. 

It is not surprising then tbiit gniinhas 
practically disappeared as a Russian ex- 
port commodity. But petroleum products, 



one of the most important ex- 
port items in the Soviet trade 
Ijidance, are expected to make 
up this loss. Exports of petro- 
leum are three times as torge as 
in 1913. 

Yet we reatl in the Soviet 
press of the difficulties met by 
consuniers in buying coat oil, 
an extremely imimrtant com- 
modity in the Rus.«ian hoiise- 
liold economy, in an> important 
center like Moscow. The rea- 
mrs given is that an inadequate 
number of cooperative and gov- 
ernment stores are equipped to 
handle such a haKardous com- 
modity in accordance with 
Soviet safety regulations, 

Tlie export of lumber is an- 
other manifestation of the ag- 
gressive foreign trade policy of 
the Soviet, but the Russian ag- 
ricultural implement plants 
coniplain bitterly that they are 
unable to get seasoned lumber. 



IlQA 5onbiuMM AaBneHNeM... 




A Soviet view of Henry Ford. The Projector prints this cartoon 
under the title "Henry Ford's Socialism." 

Beneath the picture is a quotation attributed to Ford: "In my 
factory socialism has been at work for a long time. All my work* 
men are co-workers and are well- to-do" 



The Soviet Official Gazette takes a 
rap at England. The large man, 
called "Numbskull Policy" is sit- 
ting on British Trade with Russia 



It quite obvious, therefore, that mere 
jirotluction is not a reliable intiex of eco- 
nomic ]irogres.s in Russia. No more can 
we aece])t the budget apjiropriations for 
the various branches of Russian indu,«try 
as a true gauge of achievement. Leaving 
out the political factor which frequently 
exjiantis an industry for reasons wholly 
uneconomic, other reser\-atious must be 
ap])lied oven in the case of expenditures 
induced by purely economic motives. 

In the first place we must realize that 
the increase in Russian indu.strial pro- 
ductivity will from now on probably de- 
pend more on the expansion of the in- 
ilu.^tri.'il equijiment than on improvement 
of methocls in exi.fting jjlants. In other 
words, the capital outlay is likely to be 
considerably greater than during the re- 
construction period. 

Now the Rvissian authorities generally 
admit that the cost of industrial con- 
.struction and equipment is high. 

The reasons include poor organiza- 
tion of the coivstnicti<m industry, un- 
favorable climatic conditions, high cost 
of credit affecting the pnrcha.«e of for- 
eign equipment, more or less primitive 
building methods, delays in the -supply of 
rnjiterial and labor and many others. .\11 
this, of course, affcctJ- the returns an in- 
(hifftrial plant may l>e expected to give 
from a certain appropriation. 

When we come to the operation of the 
plant we find still other complications. 
The most important factor is the effi- 
(Continucd on frngc 168) 



SEVENTEEN scholars were asked by the man who 
is now President to look at business from a scientific 
viewpoint. They looked and wrote 375,000 words 
describing it. We are accustomed to believe that 
we know all about business because we are the 
people who do it, but this review of the work the 
scholars prepared leaves us wondering 
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J\CE 1921 Americana have ap- 
filiefl inteiliKence to the day's 
work more pft'wtively tli.m pver 
before. ThiL"- the prime factor 
in producing the extraordinary 
chniiges in the economic foriiine< of the 
European peoples during the nineteenth 
cfiitiiry is the prime factor in produeing 
the prosperity of the United States in 
recent years. 

"The old procpsi? of imttin? science 
info industrj- has hecn followed more in- 
len.iively than ever before. It has lieen 
jiupplemented by tentative efforts to put 
science into business management, trade 
union policy and government adminis- 
(rntion.'' 

TIjus Dr. Wesley C. IVntehell, director 
of the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
sea rch, .sums up the findings of 15 
months of uninterrupted labor by which 
the learned worid has seriously attempted 
to classify and generalize the economic 
scene. 

To compile this two volume work, 
(irosaically called "Recent Economic 
Changes in the United States," 17 schol- 
ars of si>ecLalized reno-nti worked under 
the supervision of a committee of 15 
practicians of almost univer-^id eminence, 
ihemi=ett-es fitting vtnder the aegis of the 
man who is now President of the United 
States. Two himdretl field workers con- 
ducted thousands of investigations and 
interviews. A legion of citizens engaged 
in a gipintic correspondence with the 
experts and their e<iitors. 

The work, now on sale in book stores, 
is a veritable encyclopaedia of business 
!":icts in the Unito<i State-; and, to a cer- 
t:iiii e.\tent, the world, from 1022 to 1928. 

To Dr. Mitchell, whose chapter, "The 
Maze of Economic Changes and si Clue" 
concludes the work, fell the ta-:k of ro- 
liewing the entire accomplishment. He 
writes; 

"While the details of the latent techni- 
cal advances always poesess thrilling in- 
rcst, perhaps there is more of promise 



for the future in the chapters on recent 
changes in economic policy. The efforts 
to apply scientific metliods to such mat- 
ters are in an early stage of develop- 
ment. The sciences which underlie these 
efforts — psychology, sociology, econo- 
mics — are far less advanced than physics 
and chemistry. 

"The exjiertg who are making the a]>- 
plications — personnel managers, adver- 
tising specialist.a, sale.? directors, bu.=incs5 
economists and statisticians — arc less rig- 
orously trained than engineers. It is even 
harder to measure the results they 
achie\'e than to determine what differ- 
ence a new machine makes in unit casts. 
Nor are business executives so generally 
conrinced of the practical value of the 
rather intangible services the new pn>- 
fessions can render as they are of the in- 
dispensability of engineering advice. 

New Policies Are Advanced 

"YET IT is conceivable that applications 
of social sciences, now in their tentative 
.stage, will grow into contriliutions of 
great moment to economic welfare. Cer- 
tainly the chaiiters in this volume on 
marketing, management and labor show 
that many enterprising business concerns 
and some cnteri>rising trade unions are 
trying new policies, ;ind often getting 
residts which they deem good." 

Business cycles ha\-e not been ironed 
out in Dr. Mitchell's opinion. He njirees 
that we have not had a real boom since 
1919, a commercial crisis since lfl20, a 
.severe depression since 1021. Remark- 
able stabihty is apparent. But cycles 
m:iy be mild as well as stormy. The 
movement is the same. All the familiar 
sjTnptoms are there. The amplitude and 
velocity have changes. We are in a mild 
time. 

These arc the seven sane years. Al- 
most astonishingly do these specialists 
agree that we have been living in one of 
those happy times which nuike little hi.s- 



tory. Its tremendous acceleration, pven. 
has been gradual. No outst.-uiding funda- 
mental invention ha;- niarkeil the periotl. 
Processes are the s£tmc, only uses of the 
processes have evolved. Not even in pure 
science hiis there Ijecn a single re^-olu- 
tionary event. We have been approaching 
the ideal state of rest of high civilisation 
stable, slowly !)ut relentlessly progres- 
sive, eventless. 

But what of the future? The di.>?ci- 
plined author reserves only Ihrce brief 
paragraphs of forecast. He begins omi- 
nously. 

"Even on the face of affairs, all i.^i not 
well." Agriculture's condition, unemploy- 
ment's volume, tc.'ttiles, coal mining, 
leather — here is anxiety enough. "How 
rapidly these conditions will mend, we 
do not know. Some may grow worse. 
There are signs that the caution inspired 
by that disastrous year, 1921, Is wearing 
thin. But that is a matter in which ex- 
perience is not a trustworthy guide. 
Scientific research, industrial itivention 
and business pioneering all lead into the 
unknown. ... All that is certam is that 
whiitever progress in efficiency we con- 
tinue to make must be wim tiy the same 
type of bold and intelJigent work that 
has earned our recent successe.s." 

So much for the philosophical trend 
of this study. The reader will probably 
be more intere.sted, if less awed, by some 
of its findings in facts. One of them, in 
particular, 'is striking because the oppo- 
site is so generally assumed. Dean Dex- 
ter S. Kimlwli of the Cornell engineering 
faculty is authority for the statement 
that there have been no recent major 
developments in basic productive pro- 
cestes in industry. Even the war pro- 
duced nothing really new. 

The only recent novelties, sisserts Dean 
Kimball, have been in the production of 
new materials liy chemical fyrocesses and 
in the use of electric and oxyacetylene 
welding. WlvAt passes for pure invention 
(Continued on page 162) 
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I Have Faith in Horse Sense 

An ex-farmer speaks his mind on government aid 

By CHARLES H. LEBER 

ILLUSTRATIONS BYCESARE 




Willing garage men are forced to stand by 
while the two-year-old "wrecks" sail past 



FAR BE IT rmm me 
to -icem to Moff ;it. 
farm relief. As a mat- 
lor of fact, 1 am 
waiting, as a qmr- 
U'T i)f a niillion othfr 
fnniicr I'arrnpr:^ arc \v:utiiiK, 
for some relieving to be 
(lone so that 1 can go right 
back to the biisitie.ss of 
farming. 

1 have one great fear, 
liowGvcr, and it is liaily \ic- 
etiming greater — some tlay, 
somehow, some one i^ going 
to discover that tin-re are 
other fields of endeavor 
whirli i^hoiild l>e relieved Uy 
.-nine magical fomiuhi. 

Take, for instmice, the 
i.':inige owners and the mechanics who 
■ >rc paid liy the honr ;tnd only for the 
lunir.* they work. An infmite numlier of 
(hose pnileless houIs ha\"e investp<l in 
land, liiiildiiigs, and e<!nt]inieni . Ilepair 
ifilis are nearly all done on contract now 
^!l nobody can piny jiretty prank-; wifh 
lirices, and the car builders arc making? 
their product? bo durable they don'i 
need enough repair work done. A.i a con- 
-(><|iience, large numbers of willing, en- 
I'rgeiie and well trained garage men are 
forced to stand, first on one foot and 
then Ihe other, while they watcli some two 
year old "wreck" sail jauntily by. 

Thus, a tittle nihlendnm t<t the statutes 
such as the following wnulil be a greal 
boon : 

Be it Enacted by thb Sen\tr imj HorsE 

OF RBPnESEXTAriVES IN CoNtinESS -ASSEM- 

HI.ED, Tii.w: 

No inaniifacturcr of nriy kind of utttu- 
it)Olivf> rQiiijiiiicnt whalsofvcr. win-thiT 
propelled by gas, naphtha, benzol, petrol, 
fwel oil, slcuni, coiii|iress( il air or Iiol tiir; 



liy iticohol. either in the eombnstioti 
cliioiibiTor in the driver: by wiitor power, 
foot power, eirrtricify or thf expiiii.xive 
pownr of dried pnines in wutcr ; by men- 
tal iele|«itliy. moral sntisioii, hiirsli words, 
or fnnBUsiiki^ urowtli.-i (jn tlie Imllcrj' ter- 
oiinitls, if Htiy; ■^liall devise or offfT for 
side, or di.slriixition, any such oqiiipnient 
tliivt fhidi run for ntorr lliiin 60 days 
williont rcqitirinK a coiiiph'lc ovorlmuling, 
\'i«liition of nil or any purt of the forc- 
BoiiiK slmll constitute u f<'inny, puni.^h- 
iible by )iw or inipri.'oiiment, or both; 
uny ■.talniieui to the conliiiry herein aot- 
willi^taii(iin(f. Or wliat liiivi; you? 

The Plight of the Barbers 

OR, take the journeyman barlier. Bar- 
Wrs on every hand have been obligwl to 
Efive up their "fite niles." Yea, many must 
forego the simple plea.«ure of a 21K) mile 
Sunday drive. Something should be limu* 
about it. A law that would ]irohibif men 
from shaving tliemselve.«, or trimming the 
I'hildreii's hair let alone that of their 
wives, or the wive.s ibeir husbands >vould 



EO far toward stabilizing 
the profession. 

Small merchants should 
l>e proteetetl from annihi- 
lation Ijy the ehuiii-store 
menace Insurance agents 
.-hotihl be spare<l the men- 
tal exertion rer.|uired lo 
ilrawout a reluctant signer. 
Other.^ needing relief eoulil 
Ix- listed. 

If we must relieve some- 
liody. let us not be partial, 
but relie\-e everv'lxjdy, so 
that no one can feel hurt. 
Let U.S pay all our dollars 
into one treas\iry and re- 
eeive fiO cents or ?o in re- 
turn for each of them fctf 
we must take eare of all 
<air insj)eclors and department heads jirid 
workers. 

On the other hand, if we fanner- are 
going to ])enuit ourselves to be cast in the 
r(tle of poDf reliitiiuLS when everybody else 
if" seeirungly prosi>erous, if we are going 
to !tcee]it outside assistance now, we must 
lie pre|)are<l to take our medicine in heroic 
dose.s later on. For if we sponsor the cresi- 
tion of a board to make arbitrary ges- 
tures in our behalf, we must anticipate (he 
future time when the same board, under 
outside ])res.«ure, wilt he forced to ni!e 
again.-t ils. 

U'e must agree that there ha.s lieen no 
great prosperity among the American 
farmers for the ]»a«t decade. But then, all 
the (jlil-timer= 1 have talked with scratch 
their head.-* in vain trying to remember 
when there wa,« big money in farming. 
There is a good deal of this: 

'i can remvmlHT, when I was a hoy, 
father always kept seven or eight goo*! 
teams, a lug herd of milch rows and beef 
cow.', a nice little band of sheep, and a 
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lot of hogs. In the Fall we always done a 
sight of butcherin' atid puttin' down of 
meat. In cold weather, the fresh meat was 
hung where it would freeze and one of us 
would go out and cut off what we wanted 
for a meal. 

"The cellar was always full of roots and 
ali kinds of home canned fruits and vege- 
tables tiat Ma and the girls had put up. 
We raised everj'thing, almost, thiit we 
used. If we did drive to town, we didn't 
have to lay out anythii^ much for sup- 
plies and the horse.? had to eat anyhow. 

"Seema like we always bad e^'erything 
we needed. Nothin' fancy, of course, but 
plenty to eat and wear. We ne\er had 
much money, but we had all we needed, 
at that. 

"Funny thing though — time I got old 
enough to go to farming for myself things 
wa-s different. Dad paid our hired man 
a month but I have to pay $75 now 
and everything eke costs like time, too! ' 

Those Good Old Days I 

HOWEVER, when the old-timer i.s askcJ 
to look back to the day when farming was 
a snap and money was easy to tree he 
usually looks back to certain specific years 
or to -several such benign years that made 
a period of prosperity lasting long enough 
for a fellow to get notions abotit what 
constitutes the difference between lux- 
uries and necessities. 

It seems to mc that the problem we 
farmers have to face is as much a nositter 
of poise and horse sense as it is economic 
or political. It is a fact that, to date, no 
one has been able to lift himself by tug- 
ging at his shoe strings nnr has anyone 
acquired lasting benefits of .my kind with- 
out a corresponding ex{ienditure of men- 
tal or physical iniiiistry. Let us apply 
th.it logic to the farm problem. 

We farmers are living and working out 
our .salvation in an imiitstrial age, au age 
that is without, precedent in the present 
knowledge of mankind. Mass production 
in imiti.'-try has increa.sed the urban lac- 
Tory worker's efficiency to a hich degree, 
;uid with it has come a very marked in- 
crease in per capita, overhead. 

This also a])])lies in a great degree to 
farming. Motor power, replacing horses, 
lins inerfa-wed our iudividual efficiency as 
farmers but it h.-is lowered our individual 
consumption of what we ourselves pro- 
duce. On the one hand, the land that once 
jirovided food for farm power is released 
to produce food eventually intended for 
Imman consumption. On the other hand, 
we must now pay in money or its eqiii\'a- 
Icnt for every gallon of engine fuel or 
lubnciint, or kilowatt hour of electric 
power we use. Thus with one stroke we 
have narrowed our market, increased our 
Iiroduction and increased our overhead. 

Many farms are so completely modern- 
ized that every mcml>er of the family old 
etwugh to reach the clutch pedal has ,?ome 
kind of ft motor vehicle. Tank trucks de- 
liver fuel to a private filling station in the 
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If a board stabilizes prices you can't put the ex-fanners in 



yard and everybody helps himself. The 
family straggles in from all directions at 
all hours. 

One orchardist in the Yakima Valley of 
ea-stern Washington estimated that the 
motor equipment of the place, truck and 
pa,«senger vehicles, traveled 11X),0(J<] miles 
in 192S. At seven centos a mile their main- 
tenance had cost. ,17,000. If you would add 
to that the .sum the various memlwrs of 
the family must have spent at the (ilaces 
to which tho.se cars carried them you 
could have a competence for your declin- 
ing years. 

Farming's Present State 

A SYSTEM such ns this would wreck 
any institution on earth. Those who woutfl 
attempt farmmg as executives or em- 
plo}"es must apply business methods as 
sound and rigid as those in use in any 
snece.esfid bu.einess. Farming has become 
a business in which competition is keen 
and not alwaj-s very ethical. 

Many people cannot see how there can 
be competition in farming. But if they 
want to find out, all they have to do i.* to 
make a killing with .some particular vege- 
table or fruit or a breed of stock and .«ee 
how long it wilt be before some one el?e 



knows more about pro. hieing it th;iii they 
tlo, and is able— or willing— to put it on 
the market at a price low enough to make 
them work like the deuce to nuike <vaee,-- 
producing it. " 

_ On an island in Puget Sotmd a group of 
pioneers worked at grape culture uatil 
they were marketing a most superior 
product and doing well for themselves in 
a financial way. Tliey are still growing 
very fine grapes but so are an infinite 
number of ot,liers in. the Puget Sound 
country. A few of my viru-yartl acquaint- 
ances are talking abuut fearing cut the 
vines i>ccau.-;e the returns do not ju-itify 
the expense and labor. 

Some years ago it was diwovercd that 
head lettuce would develop wonderfully in 
the fertile valleys of the Pacifi,; sloiie. tin- 
nord went forth that profits of a .$1,000 
an acre were common. Thereupon 'tlip 
busmesa of growing lettuce immediately 
a-sstmied gigantic proportions. .| result, 
thousa rills of tons of almost perfect head--' 
of lettuce were pitched aside by the pack- 
ers and poultry and stock were fed with 
the same food that urban dwellers nav 
$1,000 a ton for at retail. 

Lettuce is still raised on the Pacific 
slope but it is not just anybody V crop. 
The successful growers liave adopted a 
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for tuning up the old tractor and going after a little of that profit 



standard of perfection and evolved work- 
able methods of cnlturp. 

He Knows His Poultry 

COMMERCIAL vgg production has he- 
corue ft fairly stabilized branch of agri- 
culture i^ithin the past ten years. Defi- 
nite stmitlnrds have Imth ndopte<l as to 
folor, weight and infertility. The jwultrj' 
man who is getting aheati stuilie^ his 
flock from every angle, and know*; how 
and when to get a 50 or GO or e^'en a 75 
per cent lay. Instances of this kind could 
lie ritcd right down the line. 

Take dairying. Dairying Is rightly re- 
garded as a aiund and mildly profitable 
part of our agricultural scheme. Still, 
within the laet 15 years, mnltiliides of 
fairly good dairymen have been forceil to 
abandon dairj'ing as unprofitable. 

la the face of this fact, seemingly gulli- 
ble souls have bought herds and have 
made them ]iay for themselves besides 
making a living for their owners. 

Two and one half years ago a young 
man of roy acquaintance was employed as 
ft milker hy two brothers. After five years 
of (lairj'ing the brothers took account of 
their assets, found that they were stand- 
ing still financially, and decided to throw 



up the sponge. They offere<l the herd of 
40 cows for -«a!e for $5,000, and the farm 
for rent at $150 per month, $1,500 cash 
and the balance by the month, over a 
period of three years. 

My young friend had $1,700. A deal 
was made and the erstwhile employe now 
has his herd paid for, and tJic boarders 
replaced by profitable cows, besides hav- 
ing paid for a $700 milking niachioe and 
a good de.il of misoellaiieous equipment. 

Seven years ago a man and his wife well 
past middle-age dropped off the train at 
Kent, a quiet little town in western Wash- 
ington. Their most valuable possessions 
were each other. Today they have a deed 
to their five-wre place, a comfortable lit- 
tle house, 1,500 hens and hoii.-iing accom- 
modations for them; a light truck and a 
garden tractor; a small vineyard, a com- 
ing orchard, and a two-acre berry field. 
Everything is paid for and money is go- 
ing into the liiink every year. These peo- 
ple had failed dismally at dry farming in 
northwr.st Montana as the result of re- 
peated drouths. 

Ten years ago, a poultry raiser called 
his foreman into his oflice and offered 
him a quit rlaim deed and bill of sale to 
land, buildings and the 4,0fKl hens on the 
place if he would assume all liabilities. 



Today that foreman has a 7,000 bird 
flock, doesn't pay one cent of interest and 
discounts his current bills. 

Pay Cash or Do Without 

THE cases cited are exceptional but not 
exee]3tions, A high percentage of the folk 
in similar lines of endeavor are doing well, 
indeed. I notice, however, that these folk 
Yixe in rather modest homes and regard 
their cars as a means of transiiortatiou. 
They pay cash for their current needs or 
do without. Ostentation and a desire to 
keep up with the Jonesra is not evident. 

It is wonderful how self-restraint and 
the knowledge that less than one per cent 
may constitute the difference between 
success and failure can be pyramided into 
substantial progress. 

In this day of municipal ownership and 
operation of public utilities, giant cor- 
porations and vast financing of enormous 
projects, we have lost sight of the per- 
sonal equation. We have become too 
broad-min<ied. We feel that in a country 
as vast and wealthy as ours a necessary 
basic industry such as farming should 
leave a comfortable margin of financial 
safety for its workers. If it will not yield 
that margin naturally, we must attempt 
to gain it by artiiictal means. 

Hence, so-called farm relief, or the urge 
to tamper with natural forces of supply 
and demand; a course that vnW have a 
tendency to upset the entire economic 
structure and rcsiiltin the farmers' paying 
dearly for the little advantage that was 
temporarily enjoyed. 

It is true tliat many of our thinkers are 
inclined to pooh-hoo the old theory of 
supply and demand, because industrial 
methods of increasing production and of 
etimulating consumption have l>een car- 
ried to such length that we are doubting 
if supply and demand really are so im- 
portant after all. The e.vpected limit has 
been reached and extended so many times 
that we have given up looking for the 
peak. However, it is there as it always has 
ijeen and always will be. 

Economists are worrying about the 
steady flow of rural [lopulation to the 
cities. What of it ? It's nothing new ! Peo- 
ple have migrated cityward since the lie- 
ginning of time, ami will continue to do 
SO, as long as the city offers regular pay 
•Hiid limited hours of work. 

How the Factories Help 

BUT every poorly paid farmer who be- 
comes a well paid industrial worker in- 
creases the farmers' chances threefold. 
He no longer competes in actu.il growing 
of food stuffs; he becomes a customer of 
his former com petit or.s, and, by his aid in 
the matter of imlustrial development, cuts 
down the cost of those things which the 
farmer must use to lower his own cost of 
prodisction. 
Tliere is another great truth which ean- 
(Continued on page 170) 



This Business of Making Men 

By A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 
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I AM A manufacturer, os my forebenr.? 
were. My forebears made cotton 
goods. The concern I work for hii? a 
different kind of product, but it is 
an old and well established concern. 
It is the oldest corporation now existing 
in the United States. In eight years the 
ba^iness will be 300 years old. 

We produce men. I am speaking not of 
the jirofessional schools, but simply of tlie 
college. It i.^ a curious product. It is one 
you cannot standardize. Nevertheless, 
there are different grades in the goQ^i^ we 
produce and one of the diffieuLties we find 
in marketing our product is that busine.^.s 
men are verj' likely to prefer our second- 
da^ goods and then complain that tJiey 
are not first-rate. 

Some years ago a buaines.? man said to 
me, "You are not teaching your students 
as you ought to, A good many of thetn go 
into broker-s' offices and sell stocks and 
bonds to their fathers' friends, but they 
do not progress much." 

I replied, "If you let us do what all 
other manufiicturers do, recommend our 
own goods, you will find a vcrj' different 
result." 

The goods weprotluce in college are of a 
])eculiar character. The machine we place 
on the market does not run very smoothly 
for the first hundred mile.? or !*o. It will 
not run as well as an inferior machine 
(hat has been running for some time. But 
let it run a while and then see how it com- 
pares. I believe you will see that the dif- 
ference is considerable. 

Tlie policy we pureue in making these 
queer and uncertain goods is not wholly 
understood by those who do not know the 
constitution of the human mind. 

Individual Like Whole Race 

THERE was a theory at one time cidled 
"The Recapitulation Theory" which was 
tliat all people In growing up recapituliited 
the history of the huniiin race, that the 
child starts as a savage, then becomes a 
barbarian, then semi-civilized, and so on. 
That theory has been discarded becatr^e 
we know that infants are not savages. 
Nevertheless, it is partly true in that the 
evolution of the individual mind is not 
\ ery unlike the evolution of the mind of 
the race. 

Just as the medieval univer.'=ities trained 
men to think aljstractly and to handle and 
deal with their material, to entertain aij- 
stract ideas, to think clearly and to de- 
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velop a power of dealing with things 
which could not be perceived by the ma- 
terial .senses which was later of value 
when applied to u.'^eful results, so it vs true 
that the cultivation of the mind by the 
colleges in an attempt to make men think 
accurately, to discern between the essen- 
tial and the accidental in phenomena and 
to train tlie imagination to gra.ip things 
that cannot be felt or perceived by the 
material senses. 

That is the great object of college edu- 
cation. It is not merely to give knowledge. 
Knowledge vanishes but wisdom remains, 
and wisdom is, after a!!, a perception of 
the relative value of things.' 

You may say, "This is very well, but 
why not teach a man to think on .subjects 
that he can apply? WTiy will not things 
that are useful train the mind as wdl as 
things that are useles.^?" The answer is 
simj)!y that dealing with the concrete <loes 
not lead to the knowledge of the abstract. 
The .study of things thtit are directly ap- 
pbcable docs not tend to give a grasp of 
ihings which are not, perceived by the 
senses. The mind that is directed toward 
the pr.'ictical does not indulge itself in 
flights of imagination, and thereby enlarge 
its scope. 

When I was in college stiidj'ing com- 
parative anatomy and physiology with 
William James, he told me he could pick 
out of the class the men who intended to 
be doctors because these men spent their 
time studying human bones, and thereby 
f 'tiled to grasp the physiologj- — that is, 
the functions of animal life, which were, 
after all, the essential and valuable things 
in the course. 

Let me put it in a different way. The 
real thing we want is not knowledge but 
resourcefulness. The art of life, the art 
which creates things both greiitand small, 
is not t he capacity for solving problems. 
That may seem a curious statement, but 
the real art of life consists in linditig out 
what is the question to be solved. 

The person who can find out what the 
])roblom is to lie solvwl L« the man who 
really makes the contributions to life. It. 
is comparatively easy to train i>eople to 
solve problems when they are stateil, but 
the man who can see a new problem and 
state it is the man who makes the real 
advance. 

That is true in everA'thing. The young 
man the business nwii wants to hire is 
the man who will perceive something 
thjit need.* to be tlone, and has not l)ecu 



done. Finding out how to do it is com- 
paratively simple. 

It happened to be my good fortune to 
meet some time ago two men who have 
made great contributions to medifine. One 
of them was Banting, whom 1 happened 
to meet at luncheon at Toronto. 

I took ihe privilege of an older man aurl 
said, "Tell me how you found it." And he 
told me how he made hk discovery of in- 
.sulin. It was a man-clous story. 

Finding What Is to Be Done 

SHORTLY after that I asked Dr. Minot 
how he happencil to get hold of the use 
of the liver treatment for pernicious 
anemia, which has done much to rdieve 
that disease, always fatal before. He tokl 
me how he did it. 

In each ca.-e the great thing was finding 
out what the problem to be solved wa* 
even though the solving of it afterwards 
took more time. That is resourcefulness 
and that is what really we are attempting 
to impart.. 

How can resourcefulne.ss be acquireil" 
I? it piunping information into a man" 
Not at all! There is only one thing which 
will rc^dly train the human mind and that 
IS the \-oluntarj- use of the mind by the 
man hhnsdf. You may aid hUn, you ma\- 
gtnde him, you may suggest to him, and 
abo\-e all you may inspire him; hut the 
only thing worth having Ls that which he 
gets by hi.-s own exertion.'* and what he get* 
is proportionate to the effort he puts into 
It. It is the voluntary exerci.w of his own 
mind, and I care very little about what iie 
exercises it uiion. 

I made .some studie.« 25 years ago about 
the rel.-ition between rank in college and 
rank in our law and medical schools, where 
I could easily get the figures, and I found 
that the men who had ranked high in col- 
lege—of course with nwny exceptions- 
were on the average the men who rankeii 
high in the law and medical schooli*. 

In that case I comt)arecl the subjects 
they had studied and I foimd that it made 
no difference. There was no [KTceptible 
difference between the men who had 
studied one subject or another, but there 
was a great superiority on the part of 
men who really had dfuie well in college, 
and .iharjiened their minds by thought. 

Given a certain voltage of intellectusl 
power and, save in men who are umisually 
constituted, you can turn it into almost 
{Coiilhiucd tm jxigc 175) 
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Secretary of Commerce Robert Patterson Lamont 



Industry's Man in the Cabinet 



CALL him a qiiipt man. Call him 
reticent, concise, motlcpt. Even 
BO Robert Patterson Lament's 
r|ii.ility has not been set ftirth. 
He is not eiirt . He is not iliffi- 
(lent. No man can belong to 20 great bus- 
iness directorates .'ind he dilfuient. The 
suggestion is ab?urd. He if frioiidly and 
likable. It is merely that he does not t;dk. 
It is a conl radiction in terms but he might 
be said to be silently affal)le. 
"You are a fisherman, Mr. Secretary?" 
One addresses a member of the Prcsi- 
tlent'B Cabinet as "Mr. Secretary." At a 
(luesB one would say that the new bead of 
the Department of Commerce is faintly 
annoyed. He has not the air of a man who 
loves a title. Neither has he the air of a 
man with whom strangers take lilaerties. 
1 1 is certain that there are persons who 
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rail him "Bob" when he is seated before 
a wood fire in his Lake Forest library. The 
world, though, speaks of and to him and 
thinks of him as Mr. Lamont, Not that 
be is an austere man. It is only that he 
has a fine natural dignity. 

"Not precisely. Not a serious fisher- 
man," 

ITiat well wa.« liry. One feels a du'^coiir- 
iiEPment. Will not the man say that he 
ride^; iironchoF, loves ba.seball, hates (ripe 
a lit mode de Caen, makes ennobling 
speeches to newsboys, almost anything 
tiiat is conventional. We cut our pulilic 
men to pattern. They may think of horses 
as savage beasts and love tripe but most 
of them play up manfully to reiwrters 
who cater to editors who sit in hot rooms 
under eyeshados. Editors demand human 
interest. 



"We have a place in Northern Wiscon- 
Fin and when I am there I fish a little. Not 
much." 

He had trie<I his bwt to meet the re- 
porter two-thirds of the way. He )>lays 
golf a little. 

"An elderly man's game." A Scotch 
humor tightens the lines about his eyes. 
"Some of my frienib wiy it is not golf." 

One would pics-s that he plays a pretty 
fair game. He merely does not care to talk 
aliout that phase of Robert P. Lamont. 
The world is filled with more im]TOrtant 
things than golf and fish. He seerns a man 
who finds at his desk his chief interest in 
life. .\ man who finds in business the light 
and color and romance that others might 
discover elsewhere. .\ man who would be 
a leader in any jnith he followed. Who so 
concentrated on the job that the mellower 
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Ihingg of life would Iw iilmosi forgotten. 

But tkit is wrong. He \s Jilso a collector 
of etchings. More than that he nti ex- 
pert in them. He is ;m adciit in ^liistlers, 
an active director in Chicu^o's great art 
miisonm, a tru.stee of the Xewberry Li- 
hrary, a great reader of history, -a dcl'ight- 
fui con^'er.sationali.st mfh his intimates. 
But that had to be learned elsewhere. 
Mr. Lamont lacks the jjolitieian's trick of 
preening in publicity. He will uever di.s- 
cover how to talk of his likes and hopes. 

Yet it is this reporter's guess that he 
will be an immense siicce-ss as the head of 
the Department of Commerce. 

Perhaps we would be getting some- 
where more rapidly in this if a ba.«ic fact 
were introdiiretl. When Herbert Hoover 
became President he asked Robert P. La- 
mont to take the place he had \ :icatpd as 
Secretarj- of Commerce. No dout)t tJiis 
Department is no more dear to the Presi- 
dent's impartiality than any other gov- 
ernment department. But it must have 
been very dear to Herljert Hoover. For 
eight years he had been its chief. 

When he took it over it kid been a 
pood little department into which had 
been thrown whatever did not precisely 
belong anywhere else. It made few mis- 
takes, kicked up Ilttie du.st. When Her- 
bert Hoover left it for the Presidency 
Ifi.OOO men spend .$40,000,000 annually 
for it. It owns a dozen great bureaus in 
which it handles ever>'thing from aero- 
nautics to lighthouses. It is in touch with 
everj' civilized country on earth and 
knows what is going on where the leading 
citizens wear nose rings and carrj- clubs. 

It ransacks the earth for information 
that may be of use to .American business 
tncti. It is perhaps the mo.«t romantic de- 
partment of the Government Iwcause it 
keeps watch on the raw materials of life. 
Not one of us can die, faU in lo\'e, run 
away, bum a candle, build a house, with- 
out meshing into its activities. It has be- 
come the business agent of the country 
rJiat, has become the greatest l)ustne.'!s land 
on earth. It is because HerlK-rt Hoover 
saw its possibilities that it grew. Partly 
because of ita growth Herbert Hoover 
i>ecame President. 



He was the acting bead of the commit- 
tee named by the United States Chami^jr 
of Commerce to make a "business, engi- 
neering and fmancial survey of the con- 
ditions in the rc!gions devastated by the 
flood and report for a referendum to its 
membership," 

Tha t conunittee consisted of men highly 
distinguished in law, engineering and bus- 
iness in New York, St. Loui.a, Chicago, 
Washington and the cities of the flooded 
country. It was deeply felt that this river 
nonsense had gone about far enough. 
Something should be done about it if any- 
thing could be done. Frederic Delano of 
Washington was the chairman but he had 
been called av\'ay and Mr. Lamont took 
his place. The report was affirmed by the 
members of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. 

"1 do not sujipose that Mr. Hoover re- 
membered what X look like." 

Well, perhaps not. It is widely felt, 
though, that Mr. Hoover is a good judge 
of men. He drafted for the Department 
of Commerce the man he thought best 
fitted to rule it. The fact ttrnt he had only 
seen Lamont for ten minutes was no 
handicap. He had been through the story 
of Lamont'a life with a micrometer. He 
bad the lines of the portrait. The ten 
minutes spent in listening to the rei)ort 
only served to etch them in. 

One Who Gets Things Done 



Hoover Saw Him Ten Minutes 

THAT basic fact has been introduced. 
Herbert- Hoover had only met Robert 
P, Lamont once and for ten minutes when 
he asked him to become the chief of the 
Department. During that time Lamont 
read a report. That is no way in which to 
get on confidential terms with anyone. 
The flooding Mississip|)i was raising par- 
ticular hob all around the conferees. Tlie 
engineer of a small steamer was mtiktng 
f-iccs at the captain through a speaking 
tube because the captain wanted enough 
Bteam to keep from sliding down stream 
with Hoover and a lot of big people. 

"What should be done?" asketl Mr. 
Hoover. 

"We should do this," said .Mr. L'lmont, 



I MAY l.>e wrong, but it seems to me 
that Mr. Lamont is representative of the 
inner half dozens who are the true guides 
of America. He is certainly one of the first 
six citizens of Chicago. There may be 
scores of outstanding per.sons in every 
city, but at the heart of affairs in each 
one finds a small group of taciturn, wide- 
angled, energetic men. Other names may 
be more frequently in the newspapers. 
Other men lay more eomersiones, welcome 
more guests, travel more freriuently in 
private car.*. But when a big tiling is be- 
ing planned the half dozen quiet men who 
are hardly known to the public direct 
and counsel. Authority rests with them. 

"I do not know ^-ery nmch as yet al.wut 
the Department," said Mr. Lamont. "I am 
trying to get acquainted with it," 

That would seem highly likely. Any 
one of the 12 great bureaus of the Depart- 
ment can pro\-ifle enough puzzles to keep 
any man busy. The Bureau of Standards 
alone is perhaps tlie most eminent scien- 
tific organization in any government. The 
range of its ojierations is apjjalling. Yet a 
lesser man might have trie*! to impress the 
public by ricocheting around a reporter 
and speaking vaguely of great plans. 

"I have been compelled to be busy with 
other things." 

Reporters have called on him. Pho- 
tograi>hers have been imperative, "Smile," 
they have ordered. "Turn your head. 
Walk." A brief look of pain seemed to 
cross Mr. Lamont's features. There had 
been conferences and meetings and prom- 
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input citizens in car lots. Between times 
he bad tried to ab«orb information about 
.in infinitely diversified organization. 
About one thing he spoke with assurance. 
'"The men are fine." 
Mr. Lamont knows men. Knowing men 
has been jvart of his business as an engi- 
neer. He spoke of their striking abilitv 
and loyalty. Many of them cciuld leave 
the Department for double and i riple the 
government sjilary, but thev hold on be- 
cause tliey have their teeth in the job. 

Likes Men Who Like Their Jobs 

THE JOB must be done. No one knows 
The ,tolj— the adored, accur.sed, beart- 
breakmg, half-starved job— as well as its 
custodian. Each man knows that if he left 
the Department the jol> ivould Idc an or- 
phan. Therefore these men forget their 
private interests. Robert Limont like^ 
that m them. He Ukes men who like job. 
Whatever job he is on is composed of 
rubies and very fine gold. It is the l»est 
job m the world. 

"The Government," he said, "handles 
Its liiL^iness very well," 

Mr, floover had issued no instruction- 
No doubt he took it for granted that Mr 
l..imont wa.-i familiar with his imlicies Mr 
Liimont does not believe that the Govern- 
ment should get into business except 
when compelled. It should aid business 
when it can. 

"That's what we're here for. This De- 
partment may not be of great value to 
the larger corporations. Thev have their 
own research organizations and get their 
mvn rcimrts from all over the world But 
It can help the smaller bu-siness men Do 
not forget that So per cent of American 
commercial organiiations emplov fewer 
than 100 men. They make wide use of 
our researches." 

He does not Ixlievc in government con- 
trol. 

"We had a taste of that during the wir 
wlien we took over the railroads, 
chdn't Uke it." 
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No doubt it h.nd been neeessarv. Manv 
(inngs are forced by war. If there should 
be another war and the Government 
shouid be comiwlled to mobilize its indu- 
t rial resources the job would be well done. 
Just as it was before." 
Tliere was priiie in that sentence a 
lighting sort of pride, an enthusiasm tbit 
almost broke through bis Scotch reserve 
Uhen the United Slates went to war Mr 
L-imont offered his services. He had hoped' 
to go to France, but he w.'is needled in 
Washington. He l^egan as major in charge 
ot the procurement division of the Orel 
nance Department. The allies li,-id alre.idv 
contracted for a good share of the avail- 
able resources. The Government had little 
and needed everv'lhing. Yet it might not 
starve its frien<ls. When the war ended 
Mr. Lamont was colonel and chief of the 
Procurement Division. 
During that time the Division was 
(Con tinned on page 184) 
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The Communists sneer at the old-fashioned ideas of working and winning 




I interview tKe Communtsi Party's 
spolcesman in the United States 

By Herbert Corey 

CARTOONS By CARD 



/LL right. Ml ritiht! What if it 
.is only u-sliRlit discontent? 
k What if (he ch»» war is 
nbout the lAzc uf tin Eng- 
W lish siwrriiw? Wh;it if there 
is only a very little thrcnil «f .fnioke ris- 
ing from one eomer of the l>ani? What 
if the men who siRn thenvelves "Yoiir's 
for the Revohition," iire attout mimerous 
enotigh to fill one Kooil-sizet! skatinff 
rink? What if the Ameriean revolntion- 
i:^t!< who have had first-hatnl exiierienrR 
with 11 revohition— folk .sitrh as liig Bill 
Haywood and Emma Goldman — report- 
ed that revohitions made fliem dizzy? 

Thb) talk of clnfifi war and ^mai^h and 
overiiim in the United States seems ut- 
terly silly. 

Still, there i."! talk. No tiM> hlinkinn the 
faet. We arc a hajijiy people, we Amer- 
icans. The atatistie^<! prove t1. We have 
more cars, more Iiathtnlw, oil fnniaee!!, 
silk stockiiiKr!, bank accounts, hpefsteaks, 
material evidences of content tluin any 
other peojile on earth. Never tell me 



that these things arc not factoid in mak- 
inji; up the sum of happiness, either. 
Eihereid genUenien who live on moon- 
Ijeanjs .eneer at those who like roast Iwef. 

Well, let 'em. They're few and they 
sound morbid. Roast Ijcef caters iJleep 
Honnder al night, live longer, laugh loud- 
er, than these fantamac». 

The Class War and America 

THE ]iropliecie« of class war seemed 
i*illy in Ilu.*.*ia when Nicho!a(> was still 
weariuR his gold crown. They seeme*! 
silly in England. Then England had a 
bloodioRS revolution. They ceemed silly 
in France. Then France paraded her tcr- 
inients. In the United Plates they are 
worth examining, not becau.se they are 
well founded btit tieeause I hey are to be 
heard. .\ fact may lie comidctely negligi- 
ble but that it i.'i a fact must Iw ad- 
mitted. 

It is a fact that men and women in 
.Vnu>rica are looking forward, hoping, 



hating, paying, working for war and 
bloodshed and fiiime. So friendly and con- 
servative an observer a« .1, St. Loe 
Struchoy obser^'cd us much in his ".Amer- 
ican Soundings." He perceived this ob- 
Bcure turbulence nnd .suggested that it 
would become more violent and danger- 
ous when, if ever, hard times replace the 
prosjierity of today. But he did not fear. 

"My essential theme," he wrote, "is, 
Can the brakes be relied on to hold the 
car if once ahe gets out of control on a 
steep descent? . , . . 1 am not going 
tt) pretend to a despair which I do not 
(m'I. There are, I fimUy lielieve, strains 
of hardihood and pulilic virtue in the 
.\nierican people which will in the end 
prove their salvation. 

"They will weather the storm, and they 
will do so l>ecau.sc the nation is not only 
Kound al heart but is instinctively aware 
of its danger." 

J. T^uis Engdahl was put forwani a.? 
the p|K)kcsman for ihe rommuni.st Party 
of the United States. The Communists 
are the Red radicids. They are closely af- 
filL'iled with Ihe Soviet nnd the Tliird In- 
ternational and the lied elements in Eu- 
rope, lliey are candidly against our form 
of government. The oiu- other organiza- 
tion they hate almost as bitterly in the 
American Federation of Lalwr. They 
sneer at. the oUl-fa»hioned ideas of work- 
ing and winning. TIk-v would us<> fire 
and I) knife. 

"Do you actually mean that you would 
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counteniince (he methods of the revolu- 
tion in Russia?" I asked Mr. Engdahl. 
"Murder and robbery and destruction ?" 

Now we're getting at it. Engdah! said 
something like this: 

"There wiU be no bloodshed if the 
members of the capitalistic class — the 
bourgeoisie — do not resist. The property 
you speak of has been stolen from us. 
We would only tate back our own." 

That's as plain speaking as may be 
asked. It came after a period of courteous 
pussyfooting on both sides. Engdahl is 
immensely likable. Suave and soft spoken 
and kindly. Now and then the door of 
his room in the office of The Daily Work- 
er would burst open — Engdahl's personal 
proletariat seems to regard knocking at 
doors, saying "thank you," and remov- 
ing hats as subtly debasing — and a har- 
binger of the new day would stare until 
convinced that I had no intention of 
going away. It is a fact — which is not to 
be worked over into a generalization or 
a conclusion — that none of the harbingers 
resembled wage slaves. One or two ran 
distinctly to noninduatrial fat. 

The Question of Getting Shot 

IT HAD taken some time for us to get 
right down to braes tacks about the class 
war. We were too polite. We were elab- 
orately urbane. It proved impossible for 
Engdahl to put into harsh words his con- 
viction that I am the petty puppet of 
a depraved capitalism— jinking around 
at the tug of rich strings— that I am a 



mercenarj' enemy of galden-hearte<i wage 
slaves— bonc-hcaded and cold-hearted. 

It was hard for me to ask this gentle 
and mild man if his advocacy of revo- 
lutionary methods really meant what to 
me seems murder. My murder, to be pre- 
cise. That's what I wanted to know. I 
had a somewhat breathless desire to 
know 'd under given conditions he would 
really assent that I, Herbert Corey, a 
fattisb, inoffensive, moderately solvent 
writer be backed against a wall and very 
painfully shot through with bidlets. I 
wanted to savor this revolutionary tem- 
per as I could not if Engdahl talked in 
general terms about a class war. Would 
he or would he not wink at the Russian 
plan of keeiiing me in a cellar until I 
W!is ripe and then jmtting me up for a 
Echuetzenfest? 

In the end we understood each other 
but it took a long time. We were too af- 
fable. We evaded a forthrigbtness that 
might be offensive. I think that we gen- 
uinely liked each other. That, under the 
circumstances, seems queer, 

Engdah! had been discovered in a 
search for the spokesman of the Reds. 
There are plenty of men who would 
have been flattered by the nombation, of 
course, but Engdahl seemed the more 
responsible. He is the acting editor of 
The Daihj Worker, which is the organ 
of the Communist Party in the United 
States, 

"Its existence is a monument to tlie 
unceasing efforts of revolutionary labor," 
writes the Central Committee of the 



Under certain conditions, I 
Herbert Corey, a fattish, 
moderately solvent writer, 
might be backed against a 
wall and painfully shot 





Conmiunist Party. "Long live The Duih/ 
Worker! Long live the World Revolu- 
tion!" 

"Private ownership and the right of 
human exploitation through wage slav- 
ery will surely have to go, with the tri- 
umph of the workers of all races, united 
and triumphant under the banners of the 
World Revolution." 

"It is not a race war but a class war 
through which the world is now passing." 

"The DaUy Worker is the best weapon 
in the whole armory of American revo- 
lutionary labor." 

'The fact that it is the only English 
language Commujiist daily paper in the 
world signifies that it is a pioneer ." 

A Vocabulary of Hate and Envy 

IN THE vocabularj' used in The Daily 
Worker well dressed men and women are 
"sivcUs." Prosperous folk are "parasites." 
A man who works with his hands is a 
lavage slave." A shop cafeteria is a 
"bribe." Diplomats are "rabid reaction- 
aries." Bankers are "bloodsuckers" and 
all bosses are "brutal." Parasites go to 
church to show off their "finerj-." A 
strike is a "battle" in the class war. The 
proletariat is revolutionary. The key in 
which it is pitched is that of fury and 
envy and hate. 

"I want to know what it is all about," 
I had asked of Rolicrt Minor, who is the 
editor of The Daily Worker. "Where is 
the ehiss war and what is it? What com- 
plaint have yon on conditions in Amer- 
ica ? The same doors areopen 
here to all of us. What's all 
the shootmg about?" 

"We have our own ways of 
making propaganda," hesaid. 
"We do not use the capital- 
istic press." 

"You're not afraid to tell 
what it is you stand for?" 

"No. But we have a policy. 
Mr. Engdahl, our acting edi- 
tor, ivill do whatever talking 
is done." 

So Engdahl talked. Now 
and then it seemed that we 
attached varj-ing meanings 
to the same words. .\ prole- 
tarbn to Engdahl is a man 
who worked wiih hi:; hands, 
or worked with his head for 
the Ijcnefit of a man who 
worked with his hands. A 
proletarian seemed to me to 
mean in this convers.ition a 
man who agreed with Eng- 
dahl. I maintained that to 
hunt a TOAn like a coyote 
merely because he was a doe- 
tor or an artist was evidence 
of class prejudice. Engdahl 
said there might be a little 
class prejudice at first but — 
if I understood him accurate- 
ly — there would be no more 
(Conlimted on page 194) 
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Labor Looks at Industry 



By Matthew Woll 
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I^IIOULD like to be vnry cnrefiil in 
:itiy effort to tell what I think twatise 
(he questions with which wc mtis't 
(leal are tremendous. We cannot, 
muke them otherwise, no mntter how 
iiuich we try to simplify them or iiow 
much we may want to uvoidt hard men- 
tal vs'ork. 

WTiat is to Im* the coming relationship 
between proihiclion and distribution? 

What is the meaning of mass produc- 
tion and of chain stores? 

Win there be more merging and cen- 
tralization? What does the investment 
truft portend? 



What effect will these things have on 
labor relationship in industry, and how 
are the jieople to benefit in the fjnestion 
of prices? 

What effect will our Riganttc gronpings 
of i-aiiital have on the extension of Ameri- 
can gomls into foreign markets and also 
upon the American market? 

From here we are led into two other 
fields, foreign lonna made by bankers and 
capital investments abroad made by pro- 
ducers and distributors. 

How will thnw operations affect nonin- 
vestment b.inkers whose tmccesis depends 
upon our domestic y)ros|»rity? 



Thi.« lead."! np to the tariff question. In- 
ternational bankers are totlay free trad- 
ers and producers are protectionists. The 
question must, however, Iw considered for 
its effect on wage earners at home and 
abroad. 

Finally, we have the qnestvon of 
whether the wage-earning masses of our 
j>eoj)le are to have an adecjuate voice in 
determining their destiny through volun- 
tary methock. 

Confronted with the growings agencies 
and engines of power which I have indi- 
cated, can voluntarj' jiart icipation in free 
agencies for the determination oi issues 
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vital to the masses be maintained and 
enlarged without a struggle; or must the 
wage earners — a majority of our people 
— resort, perhaps unwillingly, to an effort 
to bring about state participation in the 
conduct and operation of institutions and 
agencies not now contemplated and not 
now wanted? 

If these are questions and issues in which 
it is popularly supposed American trade 
union leiiders are not interestefl and about 
which they are not thinking let mc assure 
you that these are precisely the questions 
of which trade union leaders are thinking. 

Our objectives may remain relatively 
sunple but the methods of achieving these 
objectives grow more and more involved. 
I am convinced that this is the inevitable 
result of getting away from first princi- 
p!es in the beginning and that if 
wc could stick to first or funda- 
mental princii>les in small things 
we should fnul our difficulties ab- 
sent and our road much easier in 
large things. 

For example, if we are to have 
a denial of democracy in any par- 
ticular we must be prepared for 
all the urdcnowable consequences 
of that denial. Eventually, democ- 
racy, if lost, i\'ill be regained, but 
the proces.«es of regaining it will 
1)6 much more costly than would 
have been the price of retaining 
it in the first place. 

Unprecedented Problem 

XO PEOPLE in all history ever 
was called upon to face such a vast 
collection of mighty problems at 
any one time. Nor has any people 
ever lived in an age in which the 
speed of development was so high. 
If we miss the track, if we fail to 
take a switch, at any given point 
in our road, our crashes are going 
to be — and have recently been — 
more serious, more costly and more 
tlifficult to repair than has been 
the ease in any other age- 
It is possible to have mi!?gi\'ings 
and ftill have no fear as to the 
outcome. I am tremendously con- 
cerned about many things and I 
think it quite jjossible that we 
shall, OS a people, take the wrong 
track many times, but in the end 
we shall come back to the wel- 
fare of man and the freedom of 
man. 

To explain what I mean when I 
sjiy I have misgivings, but withal 
a faith in the outcome, let me state 
the fundamentals as I see them— 
the fundamentals as they apjyear 
to be in the light of my philosophy 
and the philosophy which I believe 
to be the tnre philosophy of the 
American trade imion movement. 

Principally, it seems to me, we 
are confronted with the problem of 
what form our future soeuil life 



shall take. We call ourselves a nation of 
iudivitlualists, and I like to think that is 
correct. We call ourselves a nation op- 
posed to the growth of government, and 
I like to think that is correct. Insofar 
as we have Iwcn that kind of jieople in 
lhat kind of nation, we have forged 
on to a greatness unique in world histor>'. 

I do not say we liave been better than 
any other people. There is too much con- 
fusion of terms in that way. I simply 
mean that our national life has been dis- 
tinctly different. Without a background 
of serfdom, we grew up lacking the inhi- 
bitions that still show their effects m Eu- 
ropean nations. This gives us a mental 
freedom upon which to base an entirely 
new kind of physical freedom. 

I was born in the old world but 1 look 



back on none of its traditions because I 
was brought into the .Ajnerican atmos- 
phere as a child antl my whole mental 
background is American. Perhaps I can 
appreciate more than many Americans 
the value of this lack of a background of 
subordination for the masses. 

The Vital Issue Before Us 

BUT the ver>- progress we have made 
has thrown us into a situation where wo 
must determine an issue as vital as was 
the ending of feudalism— and a million 
times more complex. The trade union 
movement, in which my faith has been 
formulated, in which my philosophy is 
exjircs-Td, in which my vision has been 
clarified and in which I find the best ex- 



Business Men You Have Read About 






PUSHES FREIGHT 

FreigKt wasn't moving 
fast enouglt to aiaic 
"Mike" GormUy in 
192} ta he got twhinj 
and piuhed. Aa head of 
the car-service branch 
of A. R. A,, he hat 
SOttea tfaipperf and 
c«rrierf to cooperate 



FOREIGN CARS 

W. R. Vogcler tells the 
only German car rep- 
reieated in thii coun- 
try, as president of 
Mercedes Benz. He 
vends hii cars in Pjirk 
Avenue; was formerly 
General Motors repre- 
sentative abroad 



VERSATILE 

Gordon S. Rentschler 
it the newly elected 
president of the Na- 
tional City Bank of 
New York. Me is also 
an industrialist, known 
for his comprehensive 
range of interests, from 
aviation to ragar 





TAXII 

Time* change quickly. 
A generation ago there 
were no taxies. Now E. 
H. Miller bosses ten 
thousand of them, and 
expects to control 
more. He heads Vellow 
Taxi, N. Y., and Par- 
snelee TroRsportation 



WHEN IN ROME 

Foreign chambers of 
commerce tn Ne^ York 
arc getting together 
for mutual benciit. The 
leader in the move it 
Sir Harry Armstrong, 
His Majesty's Consul 
General. Seventeen 
chambers are interested 



ART HONORS 
For raising the stand- 
ardsof advertising 
through example and 
teaching, Rene Clark is 
awarded Harvard gold 
medal. He is art direc- 
tor for Calkins and 
Kolden, New York, and 
an artist of note 
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presfsioii uf tlie idciilistic nationalism Iwrn 
of our Kevolution for frcotlom, stands for 
the utmost freedom and eriiiality of op- 
nortmiitj'. It opiio^^tj the intrusion of the 
state into those fields whrrn the nceesifiiry 
task:) can be performed without state in- 
terference or state operation. 

However, in spite of the deep-rooted 
aversion of the ovenvhehning majority of 
our people to anything savoring of socbl- 
\sm, or collectivism, I am far from sure 
tlut we are not proceeding at a really 
great speed toward a kind of overlordi'hip 
that will amount to a species of state 
socialism. 

We have, perhaps by the very expanse 
of our territorj', the atmowphere of our 
great spaces and the fertility of our soil, 
kept the Mar.xian dogma from gaining 



any foothold in the I'liited State.--. Marx- 
ianism niiidc a gesture (hat .seemed to 
hold some force in the early years of the 
century, 

Conununism is doing the .same thing to- 
day, hut with the difference that com- 
munism is making its showing hecaiLse it 
is a plotting movement, while the rise of 
socialist strength was due to its sentimen- 
tal appeal and to the grosser brutalitiesi 
of the CMrly days of the machine and mass 
production age. 

We can regard the socialism of the 
propagandists as u refuge for aging dream- 
ers who cannot forget their first love. 

If we ha>'e passed through whatever 
threat there was in Marxian socialism 
with its erroneous conclusions, we have 
not passed from the greater issue which 



********VHk-******************************** **************** 

In the Passing News of the Month 





ME CONSTRUCTS 

After putting up 140 
hiji fltructurcf ifl cKo 
lait decade, trwtn S. 
Chonin U well itarted 
in a bu«ine» way. The 
latest venture is a SS 
itory skyscraper, the 
Chanin Tower. Ho ii 
but thirty-six year* old 



IRON FIST? 

She bosses middle west- 
ern bank preaideoti 
around, as head of tho 
Central States Banker! 
Association. They call 
her Forba, mostly; 
sometimes, formally, 
it's Miss Forba Mc- 
Daniet, of Indianapoli* 



TO CHINA 

J. J. Mantell*s mission 
in China is to survey 
and rehabilitate rail- 
roads. Formerly an 
JErie vice president, he 
is expected to do much 
to Americanize Chinese 
rail traffic, thus im- 
proving markets there 






ANOTHER 

Auburn and 5tut£ got 
now presidents, and 
now Hudton hat one, 
and a manajju', too, ia 
Wlliam J. McAneeny, 
of Detroit. He has been 
with the Hudson or- 
ganization since it was 
started in 1909 



BETTER OFFER 

Directing; the U. S. 
budget is a good job, 
but Herbert M. Lord is 
Roing to take a better, 
to is resigning. He suc- 
ceeded Dawes as di- 
rector In 1922. He wai 
chief of finance. War 
Oepartment, before 



SILVER 

After a thorough 
grounding In manufac- 
turing, Clifford A, Gar. 
dinar joined the Inter- 
national Silver Com- 
pany. Meriden, Conn., 
20 years aRo a« pur- 
chasing agent. Recently 
he became president 



thrown upon u;? hy the tlevelupnient 
of enormous combinations of wealth and 
nmchinery poured out by the wizards of 
invention, organization and chemistrj*. 
More and more we witness the expansion 
of the state's powers in dealing with 
these new powers and eugioes of pro- 
duction. 

Our Budding Bureaucracy 

MORE and more we find state commis- 
sions, boards, departments and bureaus, 
coming into being, enlarging on delegated 
powers, iutrudiug inch by inch, budding 
into what already has the semblance of a 
great bureaucracy of federal powers. 
Everything that has been lired into me 
by America and by the trade union move- 
ment of .\merica objects to this de- 
I'elojiment of bureaucratic fiower. 
It seems to me nothing lest- than 
the precursor of a state socialism 
that will be no less oppressive, 
though possibly more efficient, than 
the socialism of the sadly mistaken 
Marx from which wo have eseujied. 

The socialL-m of Marx we could 
• -cajie, l)e<'ause it could not come 
>M-ept by a deliiierafe willing of it)< 
coming. It could not come upon 
us unaware. The new form of state 
nacialism — and I think (hat name 
for it is as accurate as any — can 
come upon Ufi unaware, can grow 
upon ui^, Can develo]) aroutid ami 
over us out of the very democracy 
wo have cherwhed and can seem, 
in the coming, to l>e a protecting 
force instead of a blanketing incu- 
bus. 

Indeed, even those of us who 
most ardently support the ancient 
tradition.^ that grew out of New- 
England 's hills may have to lend 
our support to the growth of bu- 
reaucracy or state .socialism as a 
means of protecting otirselve* 
airainst evils m the ab.^encc of any 
other mcMm! of ]>rolection. 

My hojies are rdl against the 
urowth of governmental powers. I 
Ix'lieve that the simple faith of 
Thomas JefTerson can still find it.s 
application. Btit changed time*; de- 
mand changed methods. If we arc 
in danger, as I feel sure we are, 
it is becau.w we refuse to under- 
"t.ind the changer! tim<.>s and refu-^e 
to understand that new methods 
nnL«t prevail. 

We no longer think of .America 
a.-i a nation of farm-; and farmers. 
It is no longer dominantly a na- 
tion of land. It y, instead, a nation 
of corporate .strength, of intricate 
machines and of chemi.'^t^^^ We are 
■-hort -cut ting many of the ancient 
procc'ises of nature. We have na- 
tions of cnrjiornte interest within a 
nation of political type. 
We enter ujion a new phase of 
(Continued on page 198) 




It's the Buyer Not the 



/GOOD merrhnnt does not buy 
M store. He buys merchan- 
k dtse for his customers to 
^ carry out of his store. 
Every sTorekccper has to 
lie one of two things. Either he is a pur- 
ehflsing agent for hi.* conununity, or he is 
a selUng ngcnt for a group of manufactur- 
iTs. If be is the former, he is a merchant. 
If tlie latter, he is just a manufacturer's 
;is<'iit. 

If he does a good job of buying what the 
romraunity wants and mais, he will stay 
in ijusiness. In fnct, he cannot be chased 
out or scared out. Tliat, I believe, i? the 
.'tiKwer to the frefpiont ciiu'.-ftion, "Cnti the 
lime retailer ."urvive?" 

The modem merchant cannot afford to 
be curried away by the hire of the na- 
tionally advertised brands. He mu.n main- 
tain his balance. The wise merchant i» 
neither jircjudicetl against nor finally com- 
niitteii to the use of briuided merchandise. 
He will buy for his community, for his 
(■ii.-=tomers, for Mrs. Jones, for Mrs. Green, 
find for Mrs. Brown. He will not be 
tempted to give an order simply because 
C'VcrylxKly is doing it, or because there are 
pages of great national mai^azines devoted 
to the virtues of the product. 
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Former President, Naliowl R«tail Dry Good* A„ociation 



It is much ea.eier to take direction from 
the other end of the distribution scheme 
and to become the manufacturer's outlet 
or agent, in some line. Thi,-* may lie worked 
out juccppsfully in mnie cii.-cs but not for 
most tow price merchuntlise. Either the 
public or the manufacturer will be the 
merchant's boss. 

Individuality Saves Business 

THE position of the grocers today 
])roves how easy it is to swing to the other 
ext-reme. Tlip independent groccrie? most 
cosily hit by chain competition are those 
with no individuality. The mdnufaetur- 
ers are not f|uite playing fair with their 
independent cu.«tomer? rmd with their 
wholesaler.^ when they rut prices on large 
orders to chains to .such an extent that 
the chains are able to offer the same mer- 
chandise the independents handle at con- 
si.~!tenlly lower levels. 

WTien a Iwtlle of ketchup sells for 25 
cents in an inilepeudent grocery and the 



same bottle is offered for 17 cents i„ ,l„. 
Cham next door, it doe.^n't take mnnv 
m-i^es to figure out. which will do the 
ketchup business for the eommutiify 
Spread this r^ame factor out over .nlniosi 
ait the merchandiHe the indeiicntlent car- 
ries and the results are disn.strous to him. 

Poiisibly the independent grocers could 
not have foutid a way out of this situa- 
tion. Maylie they had to handle such ;i 
large percentage of nationally advertised 
goods. They are in pjirt the helpless vic- 
tims of big manufacturers. 

The only safeguard for the merebaiir 
in any line is (he customer and her nced- 
and desires. I say "her" Iiecause it m Mr^. 
.\merica who does the spending. Con- 
sumer demand can be gauged. Some inde- 
pendents are doing a f^iod job of this. 
Much remains to bo done tmt it is a study 
which must be made and the merchani 
IS the best one to do it, either for himseli 
or through group action. 

Since a good merchant thinks in ternis 
of iiurclia.^s by cuutomera, he cannot be 



IF HE does a good job of buying what 
the pubhc wants, the merchant cannot 
be chased out of business or scared out. 
The customer is his safeguard and as 
long as he meets her needs and desires 
he will stay in business and prosper. 

The wise merchant will not be bludg- 
eoned into ordering merchandise be- 
cause it is nationally advertised. He is 
the purchasing agent for his community 




Brand That Counts 



CARTOONS BY LOUIS FANCHER 



unduly concerned over whether or not his 
Tiierrhnndise has attached to it n littlo bine 
liitwl with the name of some nationally 
known manufacturer on it. Every mer- 
clwnt knows that nationally advertised 
goods are usually safe. On the other hand, 
e\-ery wise merchant knows that nation- 
ally known products ore not always the 
highest in quality in that particular line. 
The price is liJiely to be relatively hisjh. 

If national advertising has created an 
irresistible demand, the merchant would 
be foolish to try to check it e^-cn though 
the profit was slight and the merchandi#e 
of doubtful value. He cannot iKiiorc it, but 
he can let the consumer demand take care 
of the sales and turn his efforis toward 
more profitable items. 

Advertising May Create Demand 

IT IS quite possible for the mannfactur- 
er and the advertising agent, working in 
cooperation, to establish coni?umer de- 
mand. Until a product is fabricated and 



placed on the market there can be no de- 
mand in evidenre. There wa? no demand 
for the automobile in 1850 or for the radio 
in lOOf). However, not all merphandi.^ie de- 
signed by manufacturers and promoted by 
advertising men achieves the success of 
the automobile or of the railio. 

The present genenition is the first to be 
worried much alwut the terrors of the 
human breath which the owner himself 
cannot detect. .\dvertL«ing created a con- 
sumer demand which hiis dune wonders 
for the volume of the manufacturer. The 
alert merchant can but keep in step, and 
ha\ e tlie article when :ti<ked for it. 

Many ailments of the teeth and mouth 
have been brought to the ]iubiir's atten- 
tion through advertising, and the s.ales 
of several preparations h.ivc been stimu- 
lated accordingly. A widely known soap 
was not so successful as its sjionsors cared 
to have it until some bright young man 
in an advertising ofhfc suddenly ilLicov- 
cred that it did wonders for body odor. 
Now its sales are enormous. 



With such demand.^ create!, whether 
artificially or not, the merchant can *lo 
nothing but .stock the merchandise and 
make whatever he can on it. The greater 
(he demand, (he smaller his iierccntage of 
profit is likely to be. He need not, how- 
ever, carry such goods to the exclusion of 
more profitable items because the general 
public is not influence*! by advertising be- 
yond a certain point. 

The Retailer Gets the Blame 

WITH almost all merchandise the re- 
sponsibility of plea.sing the purchaser hes 
with the retailer. An automoliile is of 
course an exception. A ready-made stiit, 
a woman's hat, food, hardware — in fact 
about everything the average household 
buys — any of these things will be returned 
promptly to the retailer if anything is 
wrong with the ()nality. 

No matter what goe,* wrong with mer- 
chandise after it is purchased the retailer 
gets the blame. If the full responsibility 
for the merchamlise .=old rests with the 
merchant is he not justified in making 
the most of his own individuality and cap- 
italizing on it? 

Good wUl is as definite and as valuable 
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an asset for the small merchant as it is for 
the huge automotive manufacturing plant. 

I am coBvinced that consumer demand 
will be the touchstone for both manufac- 
turer and distributor m the future. Every 
manufacturer is to some degree a distrib- 
utor, but only recently has the latter 
function been given really thoughtful con- 
sideration. The process of manufacture is 
extremely skillful in many ca-se.*?. Every 
step is carefully charted and tested for 
efficiency. 

One point has too often escaped the 
manufacturer, however; the question of 
how to make a pro<luct has taken prece- 
dence over what to make. 

We have mass production that is truly 
amazing. A difficulty enters in distributing 
millions of unit.?. If the market for each 
unit already exists, it is a routine matter 
to dUpose of all at a fair profit for all. If 
the pubSic has to be told about the prod- 
uct, it makes the job a little more difficult. 
If the public has to be told about the 
product, and then coaxed and pleaded and 
cajoled into buying, then the job of dis- 
trtbuting becomes enormous and expen- 
sive. 

If there was no such thing as style, how 
simple it all would be! Then manufac- 
turers would always make the right thing, 
and retailers would have no mark-<lown 
sales, because they couldn't make mi,'^ 
takes. But style there is, and we have to 



make the best of it. Style makes the busi- 
ness world more dangerous but infinitely 
more fascinating. 

Retailers Should Set Style 

YET even style can be determined in ad- 
vance. 1 1 is largely done by manufactur- 
ers. In some cases they are doing a fine 
job. In some cases they miss. The big- 
gest reason why manufacturers fix the 
styles as they do is because tliey have 
always been accustomed to so doing. As a 
matter of fact, both the wholesaler and 
the retailer are in a better natural posi- 
tion to gauge consumer demand and to set 
the machinery in operation to meet it. 
The hiiyer rather than the seller is the one 
who determines the nature of the product. 

Buying skill on a merchant's part does 
not necessarily imply ability to drive a 
hard bargain. Price will always be sec- 
ondary to the question of whether or not 
an item should be stocked. Nothing is a 
bargain if it won't sell. Even if given to 
the merchant, goods will pay him no prof- 
it until he has the customer's money for 
them. If the type and quality of the mer- 
chandise are right the price will be. Com- 
petition sees to that. 

Chain stores have been criticized be- 
cause they are in a position to buy in vol- 
ume and obtain volume prices. Even so, 
they do not buy on price alone. If the 



only appeal which can be made for mer- 
chandise is that it is cheap then the chains 
will not take it for the public will not 
either. 

The most skillful buyers sometimes 
make mLstakos. There Ls no royal road to 
profits and much must be done on a trial 
and error basis. Particularly is this true 
in the introduction of new merchandise. 
E%-ery merchant worth the name has to 
send up "trial balloons" occasionally. 

Suppose a buyer orders a dozen colors 
of a good line of printed material. The 
season is good, and the public takes a real 
interest in what he has to offer. It is quite 
possible that when the public interest has 
changed to something else he will find that 
green jusrt. did not go over. That was a 
fact he had no way of guessing before- 
hand, and the only thing left to do is to 
move the rest of the green before it eats 
its head off in rent and interest. 

In my opinion, price should be set, 
wherever possible, by the retailer. Selling 
for no profit cannot be extended far. The 
grocer may h.mdle sugar as a convenience 
item but such a procedure cannot be car- 
ried on in many other tines. 

If a large oil company is inclined to 
start a price war, the only thing its com- 
petitors can do is to lower prices. Then it 
becomes either a short, no-decision battle, 
c|uickly cndeil, or a U>ng-drawn-out war, 
{Continued on page HO) 




Until a product is fabricated and placed on the market there can fee no demand 
for it. There wai no demand far the automobile in 1850 or for the radio in 1900 



The fanner devotes his time to a Blling station while ma and the girls run a hot dog stand 



Three Billion Dollars Go Touring 

By CHARLES FREDERICK CARTER 



WriEN does, or shoiikl, an 
infant indiisiiry nthiiii tltn 
ilijiiiity of Innjt pniiis:' 
Tiike, Tor cxamide, Our 
Infiint TiHirirt Itulii^iry, 
ri?> enterprise, or coiigpries of ciit<T|iriK«'s, 
tlip first fcelile wail of wiiirii vv;is hcani 
iiffpr small hoys hud ecasnl to yell "iret ji 
horse" at self-conscious mitomolMlists, yet 
w hich iu>\v ciirns more- liian thri-i- [icr vent 
of tlip tiational inrome without ever get- 
tins; its name in thp pnix-rs 

In a land whic^h boasts of its hitlion? of 
a-isocirttions and organizations, each with 
iis nnniial convention and haiKiui't. Our 
Iiifiint Tourist Industry lus never had so 
tinifh a^ a luncliTOn, 

The stPfl industry hud it.-= Mornati, the 
niotor indij.Htry its Durant; but no Wis;)- 
Ulf young promoter has ever asked to set 



DECORATIONS BY GEORGE ILLIAN 

u\i with the thriving Tourist Industry. 

If ive ean Iwlieve Mr. Webster, a "tour- 
i.«t" ui "one who makes a tour, espeeiolly 
one who traveb from pliiee to place for 
pleasure or culture." The term "tourist 
industry" was imjiorted from Switzer- 
land. .\s tourists are that repuhiic's only 
visible means of snpporr. the native^ are 
probably justified in rcpinlini? them as an 
imiustry. It certainly seenis to be a profit- 
able one for 4{X),()00 
.•Vmeriran tourists left 
.•FTTO.nOO.fJfKI in Switz- 
erland (ind elsewhere 
in Europe during 1927. 
Iliit we were talking 
almut our tourist in- 
dustry at home. 

Hotels may he re- 
garde<i as the founda- 




tion upon which the tourist ind us i ry rests. 
Investifration of the tourist industry, 
therefore, properl>' liegin.-- with hotels. 
When 1 tell you that upperclass automo- 
bile touri.<s, that i.s, the kind that habit- 
ually stops at hotels, paid out $2,4L'0,000.- 
IHK) last year you ouEht to Ir' intjircssed. 
I know this to In- a fact liccause I read 
it in a motor journat. 
When 1 add that this "gigantic total," 
as the motor journal 
called it, was almost 
double the gross rev- 
enues of all hotels in 
the United States 
>'on will, or should lie, 
-Hinply paralyzed. 

It may not be 
amiss to add that the 
American Hotel As- 
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?oeiation, being devoid of 
imagination, employed 
certified puWic account- 
ants to analyze the hotel 
industry. 

These accountants 
ranked hotels ninth in America's leading 
21 industries, with gross amiual sales of 
$1,315,000,000. Of the total, 55 per cent 
was contributed by commercial travelers, 
15 per cent was derived from permanent 
residents and from apartment hotels, 15 
per cent from guests of resort hatds and 
15 per cent from tourists stopping at 
commercial hotels. In other words, hotels 
derive $400,000,000,or 30 percent 
of their revenue from those who 
travel for pleasure or culture. 

The accountants further dis- 
closed that of each dollar spent 
locally by tourists the hotels re- 
ceived only 2;J cents. If $400,000,- 
(KM) was in per cent of the sum 
^pent locally by tourists it follows 
that they must have spent in res- 
taurants, retail stores, garages, 
and theaters andformiscellaneoua 
.fuperfluities $1339,130,400. This 
makes a total of $1,739,130,400 
spent locally by tourists. 

In trying to ascertain what it 
costs tourists to travel (he figures 
become somewhat blurred. A large 
proportion of automobile tourists 
do not patronize hotels, but sleep 
under their own canvas or in 
lodgings at municipal camps. No 
statistics whatever are available 
on the expenditures of automobile tour- 
ists patronizing hotels or camps. We do 
know, however, that motor-car traveling 
costs money. 

The automobile fan who, in figuring 
the cost of his tour, can remember only 
the last 10 gallons of gas he bought would 
be shocked to hear that tests at Iowa 
State College with II cars ranging in 
price from $400 to $1,SOO put the average 
cost of operating a car at ten cents a mile. 

Most Travelers Are Tourists 

RAILROAD passengers have not yet 
been classified statistically. When a mnn 
buys a ticket the ticket seller is not al- 
lowed to ask whether the purchaser is 
going to spend a few months with his 
wife's relatives or whether he is going to 
pay his own board. 

But at any rate we have some clues that 
may help. G:ilifoniian.«, Inc., of San Fran- 
cisco, find that of 525,000 tourists from 
other states visiting the Golden State an- 
nuafly 38 per cent arrive by rail, 60 per 
cent by motor car and 2 per cent by water. 
On the other edge of the continent, the 
State of Maine Publicity Bureau found 
that, of 3,353 tourists questioned, 16.3 per 
cent arrived by rail, 14.6 per cent by 
water and the rest by motor ear. It seems 
con.servative to avera^ these geographi- 
cal findings. 

Of railroad passenger revenues 27 per 



cent would be $263,221,- 
20S; of Pullman berth 
and seat revenues, .f23 - 

487,088. This makes a 

- rail transportation bill of 

$286,708,296 paid by 
tourists to travel from place to place for 
pleasure or culture. This brings the gross 
revenues of Our Infant Tourist Industry 
up to $2,025,838,700, with returns from 
motor-car and water transportation still 
missing. As there is no way of ascertain- 
ing, even approximately, what these 
amounts may be, suppose we assume that 
they, together with other uncojjsidered 



They set up the 
statue, tourists 
weep at its base 
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way has a sign out, "Rooms for Tourists." 

No wonder the agricultural industry is 
languishing when the farmer and the 
hired hand devote their time to operating 
a filling station and repair shop, while ma 
and the giris run a hot-dog stand. 

Attractions which lure so many esti- 
mable citizens from their happy homes 
are as diversified as human nature itself. 
Many go in for historical interest. 

A tyijical case relates to the publicity 
manager of a railroad which shall be 
nameless here who, visiting the studio of a 
sculptor friend, spied ji dusty statue, ap- 
parently of a female in what might pass 
for a Norman costume of the seven- 
teenth century. 
I* What is that?" he asked. 
"Oh, that was a waste of time." 
"I'll give you ten dollars for it." 
"Give me the money quick, be- 
fore you change your mind." 

The deal was consummatetl. The 
statue was set up within reasonable 
distance of what may have been 
known as Acadia and duly dedi- 
cated as "Evangeline," herome of 
Longfellow's immortal poem. The 
railroad company sold tickets 
enough for the dedication to pay the 
entire cost of the whole jirojcct. 
teinee then the road ha-s' had a 
steady source of income from pil- 
grims who go to weep aver Evange- 
line's woea. 

"^f" scheme has been devel- 
oped by a railroad serving tourist 
traffic to a canyon in southwestern 
Utah. A senes of 1,400 steps cut m the 
rock, supplemented by a couple of lad- 
ders and 2,000 feet of hand cable enables 
ounsts w,th sufKcient endurance to clunb 
the vertical walls of the canyon to the 
nm, where a bulletin board stand.^ upon 
which ihey may write their names. Noth- 
ing but death wffl prevent those tourists 
trom returning annually to see if their 
names are still there. 

To another divi.^ion of the tourist army 
scenery makes the dominant appeal Scen- 
ery-, to be worth iMthermg with, must be 
accompamed by guides to tell the tourist 
wtrnt to admire. This was exemplified by 
a visitor to Rocky Mountam Park, where 
every prospect pleases, who thus ad- 
dressed a landlord : 

"Say, Mister, they tell me there's a lot 
0 fine scenery around here. Will you 
please point it out to me?" 

The.^nme idea was expressed bv a Mor- 
mon jjioneer when Zion National Park 
was first opened to tourist travel in 1917. 
After watching with interest the per- 
formances of the early visitors, he re- 



niillion.s, suffice to bring the grand total up 
to $3,000,000,000, or 3.3 per cent of our 
national income, wliicb according to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, was $90,000,- 
000,000 in 1926. 

The same accountant who anidyzed the 
hotel industry for the American Hotel 
.\ssociL\tion pursued the tourists' dollar 
relentlessly to its ultimate lair. After 
showing that the hotels received only 23 
cents of the tourists' dollar .spent locally, 
he found that of the hotels' 23 cents 31 
per cent went to pay salaries and wages; 
19.5 per cent to buy food, beverages and 
cigars; 6 per cent for red estate taxes; 
lO.S per cent for interest on mortgages, 
and 23.6 per cent for sundry expenses — 
all spent locally. If this be added to the 
77 cents that the tourist personally dis- 
iributed locally it will be seen that the 
tourist industry is decidedly a neighbor- 
hood affair. 

This three billion dollars is showered 
upon the just and the unjust from the 
rock-bound coast of Mame to San Diego's 
silver strand; and from the Soo to the 

Rio Grande. New England contrives to marked 'to' thi- ul.U'V'^ ""'""'' 
secire half a bilhon of the total ; the low- "i v. li^if Lr "^f^f^'r 
er pe.in.sula of Michigan $240,000,000, seem' tS^S. aH^^rii" aid'^nrv:" 

took much notice of 

a them. But since you all 
have been makin' such a 

qH c i . n r -g-T-i ■ — , fuss alwut them, 'pears 

^^^^^^M^. to me they do look kind 



California $100,000,000. 
Every state m the Union gets 
a share of this easy money — 
in fact, nearly every farm- 
house and village home with- 
in sight of an unproved high- 
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Our paternal Government Wiif very slow 
to take the bint; but at last it has waked 
up and now we have the most oomprcfhen- 
sive and inostetbcieiitly ojienited govern- 
ment scenery on earth. The first duty of 
forest rangers stationed in national i>arks 
is to show tourists what to admire and to 
supiilement tips on scenery with simple 
lessons on botany, zoology and geoloRy, 
.so that visitors may leave feeling that they 
have received full value for their money, 
.As for the rangers, they earn their sal- 
aries; they certainly do ! 

Next time anyone tries to tell you that 
povemmont alway.s fails in business re- 
mind him that attendance at national 
piirks has trebled since the rangers took 
up their new duty of coaching tourists on 
what to sec; l,0(i7,335 visitors in 1921 as 
compared with 3,024,844 in 192S. In other 
words, visitors to national parks last sea- 
sou were more than six times as numerous 
as tourists to Europe, 

The Call of the Wild 

AFTER being fed on Zane Grey and Tom 
Mi.\, many otherwise estimalile citizens 
.vearn for a debauch in the wild and wool- 
ly West where men are said to be more 
or lesfs masculine. They feel that they 
simply mit.st fill iij) on sarsaparilla and 
Eiiiger ale and shoot out the lights in the 
ice-cream parlor. 

The resjionse to this primal urge Is 
'he dude ranch on which the price of 
I'oard is $40 to $350 a we<'k. The dif- 
ference in rates is based on the pro- 
prietor's guess at how much the ifuest 
will stand for. The price of board abvuy-- 
includes a saddle horse aiirl a nurse, not 
for the horse, you understantl, but for ihe 
tourist. If the nurse knows his business 
the duile rancher, fully aecoutered in ten- 
Kiillon hat, chajis, red bandanna and two 
guns, can nearly always stay on his horse 
long enough to have his photograph laketi 
to be sent back home. 

Dude ranches have become a positive 
craze. There are no fewer than 104 of 
'liem along the line of the Northern Pa- 
' i(ic and it. [jrojiortionale number along all 
iither roads hi the West and Southwi-st — 
exoeiit that in the latter region the dude 
nincb is rejjlaced by the "guest ranch," 
which .sounds more exclusive. One always 
expects to pay for exclusiveness. you 
knou'. Now you cm understand why the 
price of beef is higher thiin at any time 
in the last ei^ht years. Tliose ninclimeu 
are stocking the ranges with dudes instead 
of with cattle. 

You must not get the idea thai every- 
body is taking to the dude ranches. 
No, indeed! Twelve million free- 
born .'American citizens go to Atlan- 
tic City annually to watch the II,- ' 
!tiK),99!) others parade on the bo:ird 
wdllc. That is rather a loiigish stretch 
for one not accustomed to walking, 
but one is obliged to cover the en- 
tire seven miles several limes daily 



becau.Je otherwise he might not be .■seen 
and reported by somebody else from the 
home town. 

There are 1,343 hotels and boarding 
h<mses in Atlantic City, the proprietors of 
none being in business for their he.ilth. 
You can let your imagination run riot on 
the probable aggregate annual value of 
the tourist industrj' to Atlantic City. In 
this connection remember that the beach 
from .\s!iury I'ark to Cape May is lined 
with throngs unable to get in on the .\t- 
lantic City board walk. Not for nothing 
does the little state of New Jersey rank 
fifth in the number of hotel rooms. 

After all, the supreme tourist attrac- 
tion of .Imerica is not tiie national parks, 
nor the dude ranch, nor Atlantic City, but 
New York City. While New York is not 
to be denied a certain degree of financial 
and commercial importance, it is as the 
Capital of Joyland that it is enshrined in 
the fond anticipations of multitudes. 

This, howe\'er, is between you and me. 
Most people come to New York on Bu.<i- 
ness, and don't forget to speil it with a 
capital "B." But with judicious manage- 
ment a dime's worth of Business can be 
made to last quite a spell— usually as long 
us the available supply of cash. That 
usually isn't very long. 

If you w ere to ask a New Yorker, who 
might be supjwsed to know, how much 
the tourist industry was worth annually 
to the metroiwlis he would refuse to an- 
swer on the usual statutory grounds; but 
you would bo safe in placing the total at 
more than the sum attributed to New 
England, 

In short, while no human being know.s 
nor can find out what the annual tuniover 
of the tourist industry may be, since no 
statistics are kept on its multifarious ram- 
ifications, the more one studies the sub- 
ject the more clearly does it seem that the 
estimate here given of throe billiou dollars 
is conservative. 

.\npvay, a few cents either way would 
not make much difference. 

Scenery or history can be 
found or made almost any- 
where but there must be 
someone to point it out 
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BUSINESS INDICATORS 

Latest inonch of 1929 and the same month of 1928 and 
1937 compared with the same month of 1926 




J'RIL'S trade and 
itiflitstriiil re- 
jiorl Wiis a 
fairly cheerful 
one, in soma, 
not ;d!, rcitwr?, quite as 
i«iti.-fiU'ton' indeed a? that 
for March. This is to Idc 
f-nid, of course with knowl- 
edge of the fact th;it E:tstcr 
buying this year was con- 
centrated in the earlier 
month; that weather con- 
tiiiinns in April rather 
f-eenicd !o get on most peo- 
]ile's, but e^ipeciiiUy on buy- 
ers', nerves; that prices of 
most farm products moved 
quite Aarply downward; 
that because of a mistaken 
policy of holding wheat for 
higher prices, unsold sup- 
plies of that cereal congest- 
ed all storage points and 
that high money rates and 
the psx-chological rffect? in- 
duced there(>y caused some 
degree of caution in the 
making of new business 
commitments. 



Pradtuiion and M iU Conmmptien 
Pig Irwri 
StlH?l Iiinots. . 
Coiiiitr— Mint ([:.S.) 
Ziuc— Printary. 
'Vail — Bitummfiwi 
I'frlrulrmn 
ElcctfirnI Knenty- 

C'oSUtUDipllOli 

AulniDubi|i9 

Hubtier Tirra 
CclMKt — Partlitn*J 

Conlrsrtii Awanipl— art SiniPs Molliir \ aiucs. 
CoiUrorlii Awardcri— 3fl Sum— Squire Vrei 
Labor 

Fwtwy Emiilnirannt (t^.S.)— F, 11. D. 
Factor} Fay Ituli l l'.M.)— K. II. B... . . 

Wngpn— PtT('ii|iiia iV.y.) 

TrmtpoTtation 

Frelj^ht Car Loadings 

N«l OiK^rsliriK Iiintmi' 

Biliik l>.''i't- N>«' Vr.rl.. nrv 
fiouli !><'' " i- I 
Btnirtr^-' 

Busunfr..-. . . Iiif-iit's 

Dninrliiir:ii m.,.. ,-,.i|«_f. H. Jj, 
Fivr jiiri Twi ( Vtit Smrr Soles—* Chaim 
Mali < fprliT Hmii» Silica— :i HfHM«* 
Whuksali- TraiJc 1'. n. B. 
Ttiiiir —FoTfign 

trapona, 
Finanix 

JitMk PficM-M ImliMInalB 

Slfpck PHiM-M Railnacto 

.Miunber o( Stiareg Tra/toJ in 

BoDfJ ("ricei—lO Bends 

V»!iic of Botitlj Soiri , 

Sew Corpofnlc Capital Ifflttra— hommiic 

luicirnil RatM— Conuntrcial Psppr, 4-«Monib 
Wlahtalt Pnett 

I . S. Bureau *if Jjilmr Sbttist'tctt 

tJ^a*!.. 



Lalttt 
Month 
.4llDlllUr 
.^pril 
April 
AiD-il 
April 
April' 
.^prtt* 
M^rli 
.\pril 
Aurif 

Martli 

April 
April 

. Mari-h 
Marrli 
Mairh 

April' 

mtifi h 
.M:ir.)i 

Arnil- 

April 

AjM-il 

April* 

.April 

April 

.Marcli 

Mttrrli 
Marrl. 

.^il 
April 
.April 
AjjKI 
April 
April 
Apn! 

M«rch 
A|iril 

■UtiI 



Snnr.Voul^, Win • 



Hrtail pHrcluumii J'oirrr. Julu = \{}0 
Piircfmsing Pmtt-r itf rhe Iteiail Dollar 
Parciumnt Power i>( I he ('Inllrmn Ui»lbr 
PurcliaKirm Priwer nf tin- FikhJ Doltir 
PurclLuilJg I'uwrr iif l\,r. Urm tK.lIar 
I '] Pri'liminary. 

ll'i s'ri Wk!'"' ™'^' ^ l'l»i»«>l«phb. Detroit, fiu, Kraariw^ 

rrrjnifcJ fr.r .ViKioaV fliuinru by (he Stati»liral Dept. Wwimi Eiwiric fo., Int. 
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Heavy Lines Hold Up 

IT IS true that distribu- 

live trade fell off from 
March, but outside of build- 
ing and perhaps cotton good.'^ imyiiig and nicnt?, particularly merchatiilisp .=ppcial- 
manufacturing, the reaction did not seem ties of the latter such as refrigerators led 
vpr>- heavy from the earlier month and most other industries in vohime and speed 

still of oulinit. 

In the cotton indu.«tr>- ihc one and two- 
a fifths cent droji in raw material prices 
nth plu.'s wcither conditions tended to reduce 



output and sales of ])aper 
and of furniture. 

High water in stream.-=, 
fears of floods, tltsasl roii,-- 
wind storms, the ijntwsiti*)n 
of a quarantine against tin- 
i^Iediterranean fruit tlv iti 
centnil Florida, damage by 
frosts to fruit crops in Cali- 
fornia, snows in early M;iy 
in the Central West aitil 
Northwest, continuance of 
strikes at textile mills in 
several southern .states, a 
slwrp break of six a 
liound in ]irice.< of copiipr 
with sympathetic wenkucss 
in other non-fprrous nicirds 
and weakness in woijI prices 
with buying of this product 
naturally slowed, were 
among the more iiromiiicnt 
local drawbacks to fnllcsf 
activities in various sec- 
tions. 



Weather Was Variable 



OF APRIL weather it niav 
be .saifl particularly that 
the highest temperatures in 
half a century in thai 

month in some areas were 

closely followed by freezes 
while frequent, ihoiish not 
reeoril, rainfalls retartied 
farm work an<l spring seeding e.s]H'ci:dly 
of oats and trorn. The.se conditions whirii 
were projected over into the early part of 
May, while making for a stow start in 
crop work, were favorable to the crowtli 
of grain sown last Fail and to th<- i>su- 
.tnce of hich estinjiites of i-onditifui and 



left compari.^ons with a year ago s 
favoring the month jiHt closed. 
The so-called hea\y industriei? as 

whole held up well as compared wi... , ..^ ■'..■.u.iuus u-uuptno reduce inz-n r,r i,;„i, .■ . r r- • 

March and easily exceeded the records sales of cotton goods and ,,ro,We in Zril i il "^."^ "V"""'''V? 
they m.ade in the same month a y«.r ago. a marke.l contrast with rrmly preJed ' ' ' 
Because of the good showing made by ing months when sales and shipment 
most of the factorj- industries and espe- were heavy. The weather was a bar t( 
cially the heavy lines, iron aiui sfi'cJ and activity in most, apparel lines this in- 
related lines such as automobile manufac- eluding .-hoe manufacHiriuT and «ales lu 

turing. agricidtt.ral iniplement and ma- coal, buying and mining both receded, .^alesof 4 per cent over March and of 'i^ 7 

chine tool making aBd elec.nc^d attach- an,l .here was some curtailment in the per cent oJel.Cla^Lrag^ 



insuring a, copious su|(])ly of moisture for 
such crops as s|iritig wheat and ojits a> 
were actually planted. 

The available statistics of trade distri- 
liiition for.\i)rit .show a gain in maiUvrrlcr 
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on the other hand, while show- 
ing n decrease of ten iH?r cent 
from March registered an in- 
crease of 8.S per cent over 
April, 1G2S. The two lines com- 
bined showed a decrease of five 
j)er cent from March but a gain 
of 19 per cent over April kst 
year. 

The large increase in mail 
order house sales in the fnce of 
declining prices for most farm 
products may perhaps be a re- 
flection of the evolntion of the 
mail-order line, into chain or- 
ganizations themselves where- 
as the chains proper are now 
romparing with large totalfi a 
year ago, this tending to re- 
duce the influence of the start- 
ing of new stores. 



I 



Store Sales Gain 



DEPARTMENT store sales 
for April showed a gain of 2.6 
_ per cent over April a year ago 
when a decrease of 8.4 per cent 
^ %vas shown from April, 1927. 
Increases were reported over 
last year in all but two of the 
Fedend IJeserve groups, and 
out of 464 stores, 228 reported 
gains over a year ago. 

Remarks anent the high level 
of activity in March and the 
first qviarter seem hardly nec- 
eaaary now but it may be re- 



The Map of 
Latt Month 





The Map a 

Year ago 



LITTLE CHANGE from the conditions 
prevailing during April is indicated on 
this month's business map. 

The territory west of the Missis-sippi 
maintains its impressive showing, condi- 
tions continuing fair to good over almost 
the entire area. Conditions east of the 
Mississippi are somewhat spottier, with 
about the same areas still in the black 



marked that returns of net 
eaniijigs by rej tor t ing concerns 
for the first quarter showed a 
gain in the aggregate of 25 per 
i-ent over the like quarter of 
1928. 



Money Fluctuates 

THE money niiirket nbovved a 
remarkable set of fluctna.t ion.< 
in call money and in collaieriil 
time loans during the st.\ weeks 
from late March to and includ- 
ing the week ending May 9. 
Thus the rates for call loans 
were 15 @ ft per cent in the 
first week, 10 @ 7 per cent in 
the second wetik, 9 fSJ 7 per 
cent in the third week, 16 
7% per cent in the fourth 
week, 15 (S) 10 per cent in the 
fifth week and 14 'n) 10 per 
cent in the si.xth week. 

In collateral loans the range 
was 9(q} S% per cent early, 
dropping to 8^4 <^ S jjer cent 
in the fifth week but rising to 
8% (5^ 8% per cent in the 
sixth week. Bank acceptances 
droppc'l one-eighth to one- 
fourth early Init regained it all 
in (ho hist week imder review. 

As regards some of the sta- 
lisiical returns for April it may 
l:>e .'•aid failures imTea-sed 3.9 
per cent while liabilities fell 

(Continued on pagf 190) 



Only public sentiment can force politics out of the giant chess game of government 



Untansling the Government 



By WILLIAM HARD 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE A. LOHR 



PART IV 

I\ THESE articles we have diai-uiaed 
federal reorganizjition in the light, it 
may be optimisticaUy hoped, of rea- 
son. We must now begin to discuss it 
iu the light also of political possibil- 
ity, which, since it revolves aromid hu- 
man relationships, is not always entirely 
reasonable. 

We confront today in Washington 
what might be called an overdue reor- 
ganization account. Reorganization is in 
arrears. Individual changes which might 
have been made from time to time have 
been allowed to accumulate into a sort of 
vast deadlock. Only a drastic blow can 
break this deadlock. 

To support (he blow, an underst^inding 
and s\Tnpathetic public sentiment is 
needed. The failure to reorganize the Fed- 
eral Government is today the taxjiayer's 
largest unredres.'ied burden. The chtpiiing 
off of nickels from the costs of the execu- 
tive departments and independent estab- 
lishments 33 now organized has ap- 
proached its limit. Reoi^anization is the 
next large-scale step in econom}'. Presi- 
dent Hoover has put the matter com- 
pactly by saj-ing: 

"Congress courageously removed the 
Civil Ser^'ice from politics. It created the 
budget. It established the Classification 
Act. The remaining great step is to au- 

Stt 



thorizp somebody to reorganize the ad- 
ministrative arm of the Government." 

In that statement the words which 
point to the great political proljlem in- 
volved are the words "to authorize some- 
body." 

Reorganization has come to be a task 
which seems to transcend all ordinary 
political processes. A grant of extraor- 
dinary power, to somcljody, for a limited 
period, seems to have become necessary. 
Congress has \xcn unable to accomjjlish 
reorganization hy detailed legislative act. 

Will it be willing — for a limited period 

to delegate the tas-k to an imlividuul or to 
an independent group of individuals? 

Harding Made a Start 

THAT i.= the jiolitical hme. Only a fav- 
orable public .sentiment in the national 
community— and particularly in the bui5i- 
nesi part of the national community- 
can determine that i.^e in the affirma- 
tive. Tlie reasons for such a judgment 
can be abundmtly fountl in the recent 
political history of the national c:iptt;d. 
That history is as replete with humor as 
it is with instruction. 

President Harding entered office in 
1D21 with a soul aflame for reorganiza- 
tion. Reorganization, even then, was over- 
due by many years. President Harding 
nobly undertook to catch up with it, cap- 



ture It and cage it as one of the instant 
grand trophies of his administration. 

To that end he promoted the appoint.- 
raent, by Congres.? of a Moint Committee 
on the Reorganization of the Administra- 
tive Branch of the Government." On this 
committee were Senators Smoot, Wads- 
worth and Harrison and Representatives 
Mapes, Temple and Moore. To it was 
added a chairman n.-imed directly by the 
President. That chairman was Walter F 
Brown of Ohio, now President Hoover's 
Postmaster General. 

President Harding proceeded then to 
lay the adtrunistrative branch of the Gov- 
ernment under a stern comniand. Each 
department in the administrative branch 
should arrive at its views regarding reor- 
ganization. All departments together, in 
the Cabinet, should arrive at a combined 
view. Any audacious bureaucrat in the 
employ of any department who then went 
before tiie congressional Joint Committee 
and proiimaided any contrary view would 
lie discirilincd so .se\-erc!y that the mere 
detonation of the blow would hhst him 
straight out of the federal service into 
the deep and dark abyss of private life. 

That seemed magnificent. Saliuiiii with 
his scimitar wa.^ the picture on the fed- 
ernl bureaucratic future. Everything 
seemed set for a deed of dtH,perate daring 
and remorseless cffectivencess. 

In that atmosphere a perfectly splen- 
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jf&r Econcmicat Trantportetiert 



CHEVROLET 



r 




Ch^tTrt?!^ I ^ Tofi ChfiwU wth Cab 
e^futitpvd with iitake Body. 



A Six-Cylinder Truck with 
the Economy of the four — to 
meet modern business needs 



Crowded traflfic conditions today de- 
mand six-cylinder performance — with 
its greater flexibility, greater reserve 
power, higher speed and swifter ac- 
celeration. And now — for the first 
time in commercial car history — this 
desirablesix-cylinder performance has 
been made available with the economy 
of the four. For the new six-cylinder 
Chevrolet trucks are not only ofifered 
in the price range of the /our— but 
they are as economical to operate as 



Sedan 
Delivery ' 



'595 



Us^ii tVlivcry 
ChitHi* , 



*400 



their famous four-cylinder predeces* 
sors! Both the Light Delivery and the 
VA Ton Utility Chassis are available 
with an unusually wide selection of 
body types — and among them is one 
exactly suited to your requirements. 
See your nearest Chevrolet dealer. 
He will gladly arrange a trial load 
demonstration — load the truck as you 
would load it, and drive it over the 
roads your truck must travel in a 
regular day's work. 



Vi Ton 



All firfcn {. o. h. jactmj, Flint, MtcliJKun 



.*545 



t ' ^ Tan Chuii *iCC/\ 

•.iihcb OjU 



CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

Division of General MotoTS CoTltoration 



^[ SIX ^^^roi^^^ 



RICE R A NG 




When buv>n« a Che^~W)Ut plrfif menlim .Vation'j Biainett to ihf itairr 
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The War Department and the Navy Department agreed upon 
only a single point — that the President's plan was ridiculous 



dill chart was made. It eiiUsted the ad- 
miration of the Presidrnt and of Mr, 
Brown. One side of this chart di.«pl;Tj'pd 
the groupings of bureaus nnd offices and 
ser\'ices as now in existence. The other 
displaypd the groupiii!;.' demanded, as 
was beheved, by science and reason, A 
more comprehensive chiirt will never lie 
ilorised. 

The chart ha\ jng been made, an equer- 
ry — or some other servitor in the presi- 
dential retinut —conveyed it with official 
pomp to Capitol Hill and transmitted it 
to the Joint Committee. 

Mr. Weeks Wredced the Chart 

THE Joint Committep thereupon held 
henrinnrs. The first witne^ was Secretary 
of V\'ar John W. Weeks, He wa.-? requested 
to look at the chart. He looked. He was 
then a.?keti why the chart contained the 
recommendation that the War Depart- 
ment and the \;ivy Department should 
lie eombined into a Department of De- 
fense. 

Mr, Weeks' answer plunged the Com- 
mittee mto jirofound perple>dty. He inti- 
mated that he did not know why this 
recommendation was in the cliart. He 
snid he was willing, however, to gi^e the 
Committee a large niim[)er of re;isons 
why it never should have been put there. 
The Committee enrou rased him to pro- 
ceed. He proceeded at great length to ex- 
plain why, in bis opinion, the combining 
of the War Department and the Xavy 
Department into a Department of De- 



fense was prepo.5tflrous. He was followed 
by Secretary- of the Xjut Edwin Denby 
who demonstrated at length itnd with heat 
that eomi)ining the War Department and 
the Xa\y Department into a De[wrtment 
of Defense was preposteroui;, ridiciilna?, 
imiwssible, reprehensible and outrageous. 

Mr. Weeks had quoted voluminously 
from the hijih officers of the Army'.f Gen- 
eral Staff, Mr. Denby quotetl vohiminou.?- 
ly from the high officers of the Navy's 
General Board, It was perfectly ajiparent 
that these officers were in total disagree- 
ment with the President. It was also [)er- 
fectly apparent that the Presidents Sec- 
retary of War and the President's Secre- 
tary of the Xavy were wearing the colorB 
not of the President but of their depart- 
ments. 

I happen to agree on the point In ques- 
tion with Mr. Weeks and Mr, Denby. I 
mention their te.«timony not to criticize 
it on the nnmediate proposition involved 
but to hold it up as a classical specimen 
of the kind of difficulty which has brought 
reorganization to a standstill. 

Tliat difficulty is that the departments 
!x?wnlder Congress faster thiin the reor- 
ganizers can inform it, 

Mr, Hoover has described the process 
succinctly: 

"Every President from Roosevelt to 
Coolidge has urged upon CoiiRress a re- 
organizatifin of the executive arm of the 
Government. Commis.sion.s hnvc Ijeen ap~ 
jwinted. Congressional committees have 
investigateil. Reports have been made. 
Cabinet officers express their feelirigs in 



spirited annual reports with a circulation 
of a few hundred copies. 

"More than once a complete program 
of reorganization has been formulated 
and put forward as a basis for general 
consideration. Practically every single 
item, however, in such a program has in- 
variably met with the opposition of some 
vested official, or it has disturbed some 
vested habit and has offended some or- 
ganized minority. It has aroused the paid 
propagandists. 

"All these vested officials, vested habits 
and orgaii^ed propaganda grouris are in 
favor of every item of reorganization ex- 
cept that one which affects the bureau or 
the activity in which thev are specially 
interested. No proiiosed change is so uti- 
iraport;)nt that it is not bitterlv opposed 
by someone. 

'"In the aggregate lhe.fe directors of 
vested kibits surround Congreis with a 
eonfiL«ing fog of opposition. Meantime 
the inchoate voice of the public gets no- 
where but to swear at 'bureaucracy.' " 

That analy.*is sums uj) the situation to 
tliis moment. Tlie testimonv of Mr. Week- 
and Mr. Denby before Mr. Brown's Joint 
Conmiittoe opened the gates to a fltyod 
of bureaucrafie testimony which swept 
Mr. Brown's chart out to sea and sank it 
without trace. 

The most tumultuous and the most 
protracted jwriod of the he;t rings before 
the Joint Committee turned out to be 
tliiU devoted not to any high nuijor prin- 
cijile of reorganization but to the cries 
of the Hydrographie Office and of the 
Coast and Geodetic Sur\'ey. 

The.'^e maritune agencies of the Federal 
Go^-ernment had been heartened !)y ob- 
."erving President Harding's behavior. 
The President, upon noticing that his 
Secretary of War and his Secretary of the 
NaAy had torn his reorganization plan to 
ribbons Iwfore the Joint Committee, had 
not renru'mdod Mr, Weeks and Mr. Denby 
to private life. He had not court-mar- 
tialed the Army's General Staff or the 
Nnn-'s General Board. He had not d'w- 
misscd the whole Army tmd Navy which 
IS pretty nearly what he Would have had 
to do to prevent milifari' and naval pro- 
tests against a combhied Department of 
Defense. 

Others Completed the Rout 

INSTEAD, he departed more nnd more 
mto a disiiKore-'sted neutralitv toward the 
whole subject— a neutrality subsequentlv 
quite strictly observed by his sucee-'sor. 
Cah-m Coolidge. 

Seeing and admiring this policy of Mr. 
(. oolidgp, the gentlemen of the' Hvdro- 
graphip Office :,nd of the Coast and'Cco- 
detie Survey advance,] into position be- 
fore the Jamt Committee and there en- 
gaged m one of (he prettiest and blood- 
iest battles ever foiieht between two con- 
tending imreaua in Washington. 

The Hydrographie Office, in the Navy 
Department, provides navigators of shiiis 
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These MasterbUILT Floors 
Were Bought for Punishment 

— their SERVICE was a profitable surprise 

To combine low initial cost with low maintenance cost in industrial 
floors, has seemed impossible to many plant owners. Yet the 
evidence is conclusive that Masterbuilc concrete floors, integrally hard- 
ened with Metalicron, a tough ductile aggregate, give just this value. 



IN the plant of the Harnischfeger 
Corporation, Milwaukee, 
crawler trucks weighing 40 tons 
are assembled and tested on the 
floors. It has been the experi- 
ence of this company that ordi- 
nary concrete floorswould break 
down in three months. Under the 
abrasive wear of heavy steel 
treads, two wheelbarrows of 
concrete dust were worn off 
and removed in a day. 

Then a Masterbuilt floor was 
put in. Today, when an ordinary 

THE MASTER 

SaJet Offices in 1 tO Cicies 



floor would have been badly 
ripped up, the Masterbuilt floor 
shows but slight signs of wear. 
In spots the surface is highly 
polisned from continuous pound- 
ing but there is not a break or 
check in the entire structure. 

These Masterbuilt floors, 
bought for punishment, have 
proved a profitable surprise. 
Costing but little more than plain 
concrete floors, their freedom 
from repairs and replacements 
makes them an investment that 



returns dollar for dollar in ser- 
viceability and permanence. 

Any plant owner confronted 
with the problem of installing 
floors that are to carry heavy in- 
dustrial traffic, will be interested 
in getdng the facts as outlined 
in a 28- page book —"The Fifdi 
Ingredient" — which describes 
the profitable floor investment. 
Ask your secretary to send for 
a copy or to get the local Master 
Builders representative on the 
phone. 



BUILDERS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 

Factories AC Clevflnnd, Ohio, Buffalo. N. V. and Irviapoa. N. J. 



A Masterbuih atnmte floor in the plant »f Hamisthfeger Ccrporalioti, afttr 
months of sert'Ue uutier tht grind and pounding of 40-l«» crawler trucks. 








K),i„ iiTifiiio (i> Till. M*!iTui Bi.imMCoMpv.vY /</ii].. I:. 
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Ready for a Drink? 



"TowVe welcome. And it's the 
finest water in the world. Tve 
been drinking it for jo years." 



CLEAR, cold water from an old-fashioned 
well looks mighty tempting on a hot day. 
One might naturally think that if the owner 
of the well drinks the water it must be pure. But 
the fact that he has drunk the water without ap- 
parent harm does not prove that the water is pure. 
Science has discovered that a few individuals have 
been able to drink water more or less polluted with 
typhoid germs without contracting typhoid fever. 
But it is never safe for anyone to take immunity 
for granted. 

Typhoid fever is a filth disease. It usually kills one 
out of every ten persons who have it. Until 
authorities responsible for the purity of drink- 
ing water, milk and other foods in cities and 
towns learned how to guard against typhoid, 
outbreaks 3f this disease scourged the country 
year after year. 

There were no great typhoid scourges last 
year in the United States, yet approximately 
65,000 persons were stricken needlessly with 
typhoid fever and 6,500 died. 

Those who recover from typhoid fever are left 
in such physical condition that for about three 
years afterward the deathrate of such persons 
is twice the normal rate for the same ages. 



Wherever cities protect their supply of drinkinc 
water from sewaBe or purify their water by chlorina- 
tion the deathrate from typhoid drops. A marked 
reduction also take* place in communities where 
milk and f«>d supplies are carefully protected nnd 
food liandlers thoroughly inspected. But until this 
protection is general in cidea, towns and villages 
and in country districts as well, typhoid inocula* 
(ion is vitally necessary. 




Why risk typhoid fever 

ivhen it can be prevented ? 

The story of inoculation which prevents typhoid 
fever is a brilliant page in the history of the many 
tnumphs of science over disease. 

Durin g the Spanish- American War 281,000 of our men 
w^nt into service. One out of every twelve contracted ty 
phoid. In the World War there were 4,000,000 Amer' 
sol'Jjers, nearly all inoculated against typhoid. 
Although many of them were sent to typhoid-in- 
fected areas, only one out of every 3,700 had typhoid. 

While typhoid fever frequently comes from drink- 
"^g polluted water, it also comes from infected 
milk and various other contaminated foods, and 
\ from unsuspected "typhoid-carriers"— a few 
isr,,^ ,] individuals who have recovered from the dis- 
■ case but who continue to carry the germs. 
V When typhoid-carriers are employed as helpers 
in households, hotels or restaurants there is 
great danger that they will cause infection 
among those they serve. 

Inoculations against typhoid fever are simple 
and leave no scar. They protect from two to 
five years. Why take chances? Be prepared for 
your motor, camping and hiking trips this year. 
Go to your doctor for the protection he can give! 



Inoculaiion af;:iinst typhoid is not the same a» 
inoculation which prevents diphtheria or vaccina- 
tion against small pox. All three arc necessary health 
protections at home and especially when traveline. 
I he Metropolitan will be glad to mail, without 
cost, Its booklet. The Conquest of Typhoid Fever " 
to anyone who requests it. Address Booklet 
partment, 69-U, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York. 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY- NEW YORK 

Biggest in the World, S4ore Assets. More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new /nsumnce eachyeur 

ir/rrrr H-rfffnfj In \1in%miin\\ I.ii-c Tsst'tiyrr. Comcast p/.-nxr mrnlion S'niioii't ttutmfti 
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with fliiirts of WiittTs abroad. The Const 
and Geodetic Sun-ey, in the Department 
of Commerce, j>rovides navigators with 
eharta of waters at borne. 

President. Hiirding and Mr. Brown, 
while making their reorganization chart, 
had been .struek with the idea that waters 
are waters and charts are charts, and that 
the Hydrographic Office and the Coast 
and Geodetic Sur^-ey should be combined 
to produce all charts of sill waters from 
one centralized source. They proposed 
that this centralized source should l)e lo- 
cated in the Department of Commerce, 
They proposed, in other wortis, to put it 
roughly, that the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey should swallow the Hydrographic 
Office. 

Itepudiating and repeiling this fate, 
Captain Ba?sett of the Hydrographic Of- 
fice laid before the Joint Committee a 
vast wealih of information tending to 
convict the scientirtfi of the Coa^st and 
Geodetic Survey of being seasick land- 
lubberij quite unworthy of being allowed 
to converse with mariners. Colonel E, 
Lester Jones of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey thereujKin pointed out mimerous 
Toekjj which he claimed thut the Hydro- 
graphic Oihcc had faile<l to notice in its 
charts of various gulfs and bays. 

Captain Bassett pointed out, in return, 
the mountains and tree.-j which he said 
that the Coast anti Geodetic Survey put 
into its charts of gulfs ami Imvi', and he 
expressed the opinion th:it ihe.«e moun- 
tains and trees were disagreeable and 
even tisingerous distractionfl to the dis- 
tre*!scd navigator. 

Wlien their exchange.* of eompli- 
ments on thia wholly minor point in 
federal reorganization were o^'er, they 
had consumed a little more than a 
quarter of all the time given by the 
Joint CommiUee to the total subject 
of reorganization, and their remarks 
now occupy aiiproximately 30 per 
cent of the ma.'isive printed remains 
which the Committee has left behind 
it. 

Posterity Gets the Job 

CAPT.VIN BASSETT, additionally, 
was a first-rate, able-bodied political 
navigator on land. He .«ub*tantiateil 
the merits of the service? of his Hy- 
drographic OiTice to the ocean-going 
merchant, ships by bringing in an 
enraged protest against the merging 
of the Hydrograjiiiic Office into the 
Coast and Cicodetie Siir\'ey from the 
New York Produce Exchange. Aho one 
from the New Orleans Board of Trade. 
A\m one from the Duluth Kiwanis Clult. 
\Uo one from the rortan<l (Ore.l Cb:im- 
ber of Commerce. Aho one from the 
American Steani.«hip Owner.s' .iVji'socia- 
lion. Also one from the Savannah Cotton 
Excliange. Also one frcmi the Bay City 
fMich.) Board of Commerce. .\lso one 
from the Galveston Commercial A.«,socia- 
tion. Aim one from each of almut 3) 



other alarmed and indignant Anaerican 
institutions. 

Thereupon the Joint Committee decid- 
ed that the ]jroblcm of navigational 
charts was knotty and emijarrasis-'ing. It 
left the knot to be unraveled and the em- 
barrassment to be survived, if jKiiwilile, 
by [josterity. 

It showed a similar deference to the 
powers of posterity in almoit every in- 
stance in which genuinely influential op- 
position arose to any proposed reorgan- 
izational change. 

The Te,=ult was that its ultimate rec- 
ommendations, for the most part, were 
in the nature of a tentative and faltering 
leap, not over the stream of difficulty, hut 
with a drowning splash right into it. 

The Committee recognized the exist- 
ence within the Federal Government of a 
Major Purpose of Engineering Construc- 
tion and it reeoromcndefl the establish- 
ment in the Interior Department of a 
Division of Public Works, headed by an 
assistant secretary; but it omitted from 
that Division the whole of the crucial and 
gigantic engineering construction activi- 
ties conducted in our harbors and along 
our rivers by the War Department. 

The Committee similarly recognized 
the existence of a Major Purpose of Con- 
servation and it recommendeti the e.atah- 
li,«hment in the Interior Department of 
a Division of Public Domain; but it 
omitteti from that Divis-ion the whole of 
our mo^•t valuable and important area of 
pul)lic domain, our national forest.*, leav- 
ing them, as now, within the Department 
of .Agriculture. 




The statue of Freedom on the 
dome of the Nation's Capitol 



The Department of .Agriculture, with 
a considerable show of rea.--on, and with 
a mo.>;t inipre.i.iive show of determination, 
maintaine*! that the public domain as an 
entirely, including all our ordinary un- 
appropriatcfl public lands and all our ir- 
rigate<l reclaimed public lnnd.« and all 
our Indian lands and all our national 
jiark.s, now in the Interior Deijartment, 
.-hould \)C conwdidated under the juris- 
diction of the Secretary of Agriculture. 



T!ie value of consolidation was thus ad- 
mitted both by the champions of the 
Department of Agriculture and by the 
champions of the Department of the In- 
terior. The question was — Which Depart- 
ment should possess the consalidation,' 

Tlie Committee, by a Solomonic judg- 
ment, drew its sword and gave part of 
the consohdation to one Department and 
part to the other, thus achieving relative 
]«?ace for itself but leaving the Major 
Puriiose of Conservation still in frag- 
ments and still, therefore, essentially un- 
accomplished. 

Nobody Had Anything to Spare 

THE Interior Department was unwill- 
ing to see its chief duty, which is the 
care of ilie public domain, go over to the 
Department of . Agriculture; and the hoi»e 
of transferring anything from the De- 
partment of Agriculture to the Interior 
I.>epartment was thoroughly dissipated 
just ag soon as the organizations Avhich 
claim to represent the agricultural inter- 
ests made it clear that any such trans- 
ferring would be regarded as a blow lev- 
eletl at the farmer. 

In all the majesty of his political ex- 
perience and political influence, Gray 
Silver of the .American Fann Bureau 
Federation ajipeared liefore the Commits 
tee and let it know that the Federation 
had spoken a? follow.*: 

"We rcaflirm <nir ojiposition to the 
transfer of the Uniteil States Forestry 
Service from the Deparlnieiit of Agri- 
culture to any other Departmetit of the 
Government. We urge, in the-contem- 
jiJatcd reorganization of the federal 
departments, that the present service!- 
of the Department of .Agriculture be 
in nowi<e lessened. We ask, on the 
other hand, that the Department lie 
further developed." 

That Mr, Silver veracioualy mir- 
rored the wnf iment of our farmers to- 
ward any les.sening of the Department 
of Agriculture was really, on the 
whole, beyond question. There was 
just one thing, then, that a committee 
com])ospd overwhelmingly of Senators 
and Representatives — that 5.', of po- 
litically elected human beings, with 
multitudinous agricultural constitu- 
vnts — would naturally do. The Com- 
mittee over which Mr. Brown, as a 
presidential appointee, was alienly 
prciiiding, did it. Con9er>'ation, instead 
of l)eing made a major punwse, was 
left a divided and a minor am! an ol>- 
scured jiurpose in our governmental na- 
tional life. 

The ))ill ultimately reported by the 
Committee to Congress did indeed con- 
tain a con.eiderable numlier of quite dras- 
tic reorganizational propo.sai c.hjingee, 
Out.standing among them was the crea- 
tion of a totally new "Deiiarlroent of 
Education and Relief." Into this Uepart- 
ment were put numerous federal services 
(Continued on page 160) 



Congress Tackles Farm Relief 



By FRED DeWITT SHELTON 



FTER several years of asrarian 
strife, and division of coiiii- 
^tj^ --el un tbe [iiirt of state-men 
^ who wish, to benefit :tgricul- 

W w ture, a bill creating a Fed- 
eral Farm Board with broad powers to 
aid agriculture has been pur (hrougli the 
Honse in re<'ord Time for a measnre of 
that importance. The only hitch in the 
passage of the bill i.* the i)roi)o^at for an 
export (lelx-nture for farm protiiifis. The 
Senate added this feature to 

the bill, but it if believed that, 

it will be eliminated in confer- 
ence. The la rge measure of siip- 
I>ort that developed for this 
plan uidicates that it probably 
will be offered as au amend- 
ment to the tariff bill later. It 
logically belongs with a tariff 
bill rather than with a farm 
bill, .'inyway. 

With the Furm Board an- 
thori^ed, speculation next will 
turn to the meu whom the Presi- 
dent will appoint us members 
of the Board. It is Wlieved that 
such ap])ointment.>j will be 
made as quickly as possible. 



tend the operations of the Act. This move 
is an integral part of plans for making 
farm distribution more businesslike. 

Tariff 

THE Ways and Means Committee struck 
several snags in drafting a new tariff bill 
with the result that its introduction iti 
the House was dela.wd some two weeks 
bevoud the date originallv planneil. The 



Additional Farm Aids 



Quotable Quotes 
of the Month 

More (uisiness is lost by dropping an idea too 
soon lliau is gained by having the new thing the 
first day it i.s out. 

PAUL THOMAS, 
Salfi pTQmotioa Director, Cheney Brothers 

The real iiiieiaploymeut problem in the 
United States at the present time is tfie inade- 
quate eniplojTnent of rapital. 

MAGNUS W. ALEXANDER, 
Prtiidtnt National Industrial Conference Baitrd 



nance Committee, thtiB delaying final ac- 
tion on the bill for many weeks. The final 
result will be ii new tariff law giving in- 
creased tariff rates to agriculture and re- 
adjusting other rates slightly. 

Improvements in administrative fea- 
tures of the tariff law are proposetl in the 
House bill. An miportant feature is the 
provision for taking more acconnt of do- 
mestic selling prices in apjilying tlexible 
rates than has been done in previous 
measures. This, together with 
amplification of the powers of 
rhe Tariff Commission, will 
give new force to the tie.vible 
provisions of tariff legishition. 

Repeal of the restriction 
against imports- of tobacco 
[iroducts in small lots, as pro- 
posed in the bill, will meet with 
aiiproval of those who have 
worked for tlwt end as a means 
of obtaining a parcel [lost con- 
vention witli Cuba. This does 
not involve reduction of ioIkic- 
co tariff rates. 



IX ADDITION' to the Farm 
Board bill an effort will be 
made to enact other .«upple- 
mentar%- measures calculated 
to benefit ag-icttlture. One of 
these is the proi>osal for li- 
censing dealers in perishable 
farm products for tbe purpose 
of eliminating wasteful factors 
thiit HOW are believed to add to 
the cost of distribution liy cre- 
ating disorderly marketing. 
Kepresentative Sunmiers, of 
Washington, has sponsored the 
liill ui the House and Senator 
Borah, of Idaho, in (he Senate. 

Other bill.5 caiculate<l to im- 
prvive the status of farmers which have 
been put fonvard with prospect of pas- 
sage are; 

The Ketcliam bill creating a corps of 
agricultural attaches to develop foreign 
market? for farm products. 

Tlie Maites bill jiroviding federal regu- 
hition of sizes, contents, and laljeling of 
canned foods. 

An amendment of the oleomargarine 
law to include additional forms of oils 
and fats. 

Amendmenfst of the Federal Warehouse 
Act to facilitate administration and ex- 

S6 



Research is just a point of view of maaage- 
meut. 

C. F. KETTERING. 
General Motari Research Laboratories 



It is possible to overorgariize scientific re- 
search . , , the best resiJts are obtabied by 
individual entcrijrLse. 

SIR OLIVER LODGE, 
English physicist and tplritualist 

Tlie chief diffieulty in forecasting nowaday.s 
is to announce a dream of the future quickly 
enough so that you will not receive ii catalog 
of it in the next mail. 

ROGER W. BABSON, 
Statisticiatt and fiHnircier 



National Origins Clause 



Hotise has the bill before it under a spe- 
cial rule which limits debate and should 
lead to passage of the bill arnunrl June 1, 
as reported from the Committee. 

It is a, moderate bill, giving no con- 
tender all he wants and, therefore, engen- 
dering no great enthusia.«in in many quar- 
ters. Tlie principal rate changes apply to 
agriculUiral ctnnmodiries. The bill as it 
goes to the Senate will constitute a tar- 
get at which all intereste<l parties will 
shoot. Therefore, the course of the bill in 
the Senate will \tp somewhat stormy. New 
hearings will be held by the Senate Fi- 



THE controversy over the na- 
tional origins clau.«e of the Im- 
migration Act of 1924 has 
become tense, an)using racial 
antagonisms. President Hoo- 
ver has recommended suspen- 
sion of the clau.^e whi<-h, uiuler 
present law, must become ef- 
fective July 1. Sentiment in 
the Hoti.-e heretofore has .suji- 
ported that point of view. The 
ojiposition ii! the Senate, how- 
ever, is of a character that may 
well prevent final action on this 
prriposal. Senator David A. 
Reed, of Pentisylvania, is lead- 
ing the fight against repeal of 
the provision. The Chamlicr of 
Conutierce of the United States 
at its recent annual meeting 
went on record as favoring the repeal 

Census of 1930 



LE.\DERS have agreeil to aid the pa.«- 
sage of a bill authorizing (he 1!)H0 cen.-u.-; 
and its pa.^sage .<eem." a.<sured. One fea- 
ttire of ihy bill is its provision for a cen- 
sus of distribution. I'ro[)onents of reap- 
portionment of the House of Itejuesenta- 
tives succeeded in incorporating with the 
cen.«us bill provision for such reapporlion- 
inent. The Michigan delegation has led 
the fight for this and Senator V'andeidierg 
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READ WHAT THESE 
SALESMEN* SAY , . 

"I think the Ponliac ihc 
best car nn wbevls IckIdj- fur 
lie Iravcliiif; iiii'^it wiio liavc 
tw go out in all kiude of 
weather and ruadH. I am 
tHild on the PouImc." 



it 1 ptirchaMMl a 
«u-<loor Sedan 



"Laiit Auftust I 
Pon I iac. T w u-door 
and since thai lime liav« 
driven it over 25,0(M) miles 
vvith leftH expense iht mile 
than any other cur I have 
ever uivned." 



"It iN lh(> easiefll-riding ear 
1 have ever own^'d and 1 
have OHned 12 <li(T<Tent 
niiikeH and huv»; driven, an 
a suh-Hrnan. over l*> dilTer- 
«n I timie»." 



"K a man is limking fur a 
low initial inveHtmeiit and 

low fOHt |HT mile 1 t'illlllOl 

ItMi 8truii|>ly reconiniciid 
the Ponliur,'"' 



"My adviec ijt, lo anyone in 
the market for a car, buy a 
Pomiue, l>o<'aUHO you will 
Nave money on the firat cohI 
and ride as enioothly and 
eun>forlably at SO miles an 
hour us at 10." 



"Jlcing a conimereinl trav- 
eler I have uned this car in 
all kinds of weather and on 
all kinds of roads and I do 
not believe I here is a car 
made today for anywhere 
near the price that would 
give nie an fcood service aa 
thcPontiac." 



The Salesman who travels 
in a Pontiac knows the 
J facts about its economy 



*FuU information regarding 
nnme» and oddreintex of the 
u rilers and copies trf any or 
nil of the lettirrxfroni uhich 
the uhove nenlencea are 
tfuotfd uill be sent to' any 
executive or request. 



Coiuider the <lelivered jiriec 
am well an the lint price when 
coinparinK automobile 
vaUivH . . . Ouklaiid-Pontiac 
deliveretl |i rices iii4:lndc 
only reasonable charges for 
delivery and financing. 




Thr Coupe, Bmty lis fi»hrr 



Thr fufl that lurfie itiiinb<>rs of salestnen fipeak hiphly of llie Pontiac Si\ i» 
MgniJkanl. But llic further fact that tht-ir ctHtmiontM ittvariahly incliitlc 
epwific references to Pontiac economy and ticpenduhilily is vilaJly im- 
portant to every buyer of automobiles for busineMSi use. For such evidence 
from the men who live with these sturdy cars cannot be ignored by the 
exet'tilive whoHc aim is to hold at the minimum the transportation factor 
i>f his selling coMt. 

The New Pontiac Big Six is even better qualified than prectxling Ponliacs to 
help him accomplish this object. It is a bigger ear— and sturdier. Its 
bodies by Fisher have new, bija; car strength and durability in their heavy 
steel and hardwood wmstruclion. Its L^head engine is larger and more 
powerful. Its dynamically-bulanced, counter- weigh ted crankshaft an<I the 
Ilumtonic Balancer provide new smoothness, new freedom fr<mi vibration, 
and make for longer life. An<l there is greater economy in its new, internal- 
expanding, noiseless, four-wheel brakes with their unusually large fric- 
tional area and ihclr ample clearance between drum and shoe to present 
shoes from dragging and drums from overheating. 

The Fleet Department at the factory will gladly forward our Fleet Users' 
Plan and the booklet — "Experiences of Various Campanies in Handling 
AutomobUcs with Salesmen." Write for them. And any Oakland-Ponliac 
dealer will give you full information about the New Pontiac Big Six, as well 
as a convincing demonstration of its fitness for business car use. 

The Afeui Pontiac Big Six, $74S to $895, f. «. b. Pontiac, Michigan, pttt* delirt-ry chargeit. 
OAKLANU MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 

PONTIACf 



rwtioi :<;r of 



BIG SIX-*745 



.%-\» 
IP 



Whrn ifn'rijio tv OnXLxxt Mim Cut CohpaXT |>fra>r mmlinn .Vnti<in'> (iiwixru 
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of Michigan is its chief advocate in the The 

Senate. The President has requested cation, 

passage in the present session of the cen- ings b 

sus bill and the reapportionment hill. sfiUe 

There is considerable opposition to the that st 

reapportionment bill, however, and its age oi 

eonsiLleration may be a troublesome faf- would 

tor — delaying action on other legislation, telejihi 



Other Issues 

WHILE the influence of congressional 
and administration leadc'rship will be ex- 
erted to prevent consideration in the sum- 
mer session of matters not submitted by 
the President, it is worth while to point 
out some additional proposals reeeivint; 
attention and which may come to fruition 
in the winter session if not now. 



Couzetis biit creating a commimi- 
3 commission is the subject of hear- 
y the Senate Committee on Intcr- 
Commerce. There are indications 
Tong support will develop for pass- 
thk bill in the next session. It 
impose federal regulation of radio, 
one, teiegrnpb and cable facilities. 
An effort also will be made to extend such 
regulation to the securiUes issues of water 
power com panics. 

Early introduction of the bill by Seu- 
ator RIcKellar for mcreasing federal ap- 
propriations for highways marks the be- 
ginning of a campaign wliich promises to 
be successful in this Congress. 

Senator Jones of Washington has re- 
newed the propoail for reserve appropri- 
ations for road building, river and harbor 



works, flood control, and public build- 
ings, to prcvciii uni'mjjlojincnt. This 
project is commonly associated with rec- 
ommendations made by Mr. Hoover while 
Secretarj- of Commerce. 

Duration of the Session 

WITH THE farm bHI out of the wav and 
Iiusiiage of the tariff bill by the House 
likely, about June 1, it is exiiected that 
the House will tnke a recess until the 
Senate has passed its version of the tariff 
bill. That may be some time in July; or 
it might well be later. When the Senate 
has acted on the tariff and other ques- 
tions officially scheduled for treatment, 
the Houi'o wiU reconvene and put the 
final touches on the legislative program. 



An Executive With No Pet PI 



/XDREW W. ROBERTSON was 
t president of the Philadel- 
k phia Company, which runs 
the electric, gas and local 
transportation sen-ice of 
Pittsburgh. Now he's chairman of the 
board of the Wc^tinghouse Hectric Man- 
ufacturing Company, which makes and 
sells electric equipment. In one job his 
busmess was largely selling service; in the 
other selling things. 

The shift was sharp. He couldn't take 
preconceived notions from one job to the 
other. But he ha.= a 
prmci[)le that he ha.s 
managed to put to 
work on both jobs, a 
principle which might 
almost be made into 
a slogan. 

"The open door 
and the open mind." 

In other words he's 
an executive without 
pet plins. Not that 
be can't make plans 
and decisions. He can. 
Aa one of his closest 
friends said; 

'"When Andy tells 
\'ou anjlhing you can 
t.ake it st face value. 
It may not be what 
you expect to hear. 
Certainly it won't l« 
couched in general or 
indefinite terms. It 
will be a plain-spok- 
en, understandable 
statement and you 
can bank your bst 
nickel on it." 




A poUcy of "an open mind and 
an open door," is the main 
reliance of Andrew W. Rob- 
ertson, who entered a iield 
almost new to him to become 
chairman of the board of the 
Westinghouse Company 



By SETH DUNHAM 



The liest proof of .Andrew Robertson's 
conviction i.= that he has entered on his 
new job with no preconceived ideas of 
bow he will run it. Ho is gouig to school 
m the Westinghou.se plants until he learns 
what it is all about, he declared. Thi.s 
educational period may run iix months 
or a year. It won't be rushed. Only when 
he has convinced hhnself of what he 
should do and how he should do it is he 
going to hy down a general plan of oper- 
ation for himself. 
Mr. Robertson has practiced his open- 
door policy in Pitts- 
burgh for some years. 
Anyone vrho had a 
legitimate reason for 
seeing or talking with 
him could do so at 
any time. He never 
was "out" or "in con- 
ference." He saw 
them all and heard 
iliem through even 
though he did not 
always agree with 
them. Perhaps he 
knows that a door 
isn't a one-way thing. 
If it lets in men and 
ideas — andsomethnes 
bores — it also lets out 
men with new or 
altered ideas and 
changed points of 
view. 

So when he wag 
seen on the second 
day he was on the job 
a t hi.« New York hcad- 
tiuarters, his door was 
open. He sat at a 



ans 



clean desk and apparently had nothing 
on earth to do but give the inten-iew. 
During the interview, se^-eral persons 
walked past the doorway and spoke to 
him. One dropped in, diseliarged his busi- 
ness quickly and got out. Rol)ert,ton also 
disposed of several persons over the tele- 
phone. Between times he talked, answer- 
ing all questions readily. At the end of half 
an hour the interview was com pie led, seem- 
ingly without interruption. He insisted 
that he was not settled in his new sur- 
roundmgB, but it wuld be difficult to 
imagine anyone more at ease, 

Robertson is 49 years old, six feet tall, 
apparently in as good shape as when he 
played right guard for .Allegheny Collie, 
'M years ago. He has iron gray hair and 
IS smooth-shaven. He is frank and con- 
servative and not afraid to laugh. He 
shows no evidences of being bogged down 
under the responsibility of directing a 

two-hundred-millioa-dollar business insti- 
tution. 

At one time Robertson was vice-presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Comjiany in 
charge of public relations and he ha.s had 
a lot of credit for the bettering of that 
bninch of the company's work, but he 
docs not believe that a great deal of indi- 
vidual credit for the good wUl of tho 
Pittsburgh public toward his company is 
due him. It belongs to the organization, 
he insists. 

"There are few things in the business 
world more ridiculous than placing an 
executive in charge of public relations 
and pretenthng that he is responsible for 
them if they are succes.^ful," he declared. 
"Public relations .should not bo consid- 
ered a department, not the work of any 
individual. They are the job of every one 
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Aeeounting Machine 



TYPEWRITES — all descriptions from 
the ordinary typewriter keyboard. 

MULTIPLIES— directly and, by the 
depression of one key, prints the reeultB. 

ADDS AND SUBTRACTS— posts ledger, 
statement and proof journal (or other 



combinations of records) in one 
operation, 

ACCUMULATES TOTALS — for dislri- 
bntiong and proofs of posting. Prints 
totals by the depression of one key. 

Call the local Burroughs office, or check 
the applications that interest you. 



BURROUGHS ADDIIVG 
Please Bcnd more infonnaliun 

1nvnic« cklfuljitad wrilten m% 

Cfimhla«fl ullh other r«nn-i|v 

Stank Records Q 

or i|uitntitiea ' — ^valutw- — at iwth 



MACHINE COMPANY, 6226 SECOND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
alHiiil the Ourrougha AcrouDling Marhint; on the work I have checked: 



AcconniM Payable Q 
DiMtribution Q3 



PayrttU □ 

On rash of H**^k ■pmjmm* twJad- 
iuf «M«9>au» vt luw litkrt*, etc. 

Co»u □ 

I'r&-raiing □ 

Of ejqieiue, |ia}rruJt, tf''>«l». ^^C' 



Saim Audit □ 

ciiAr|n ■ail C O. 

Irtventory Q 



_AiJ*!re««, 



ADDl 



BOOKKEEPING ■ CALCULATING AND BILLING MACHINES 
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in tlie organization. Tlie success or fail- 
ure of public relations in any orgnniza- 
fion depends just as much on the minor 
employe as it docs on the man in charge 
of the public relations department. Each 
comes in contact with the public and the 
impression each leaves is bound to react 
for or against his organization, 

"I like to think of a bii«iness organiza- 
tion as a complete entity. I often ptetiirc 
it as a mosaic, each department and euch 
individual 6tting perfectly into its place, 
and the effect of the whole depending on 
the proper functioning of each individual 
unit. All too often public relations are 
considered a thing apart and not con- 
eei^•ed as a part of a mosaic such as I 
have suggested. 

"The balance sheet and income state- 
ment are a verj.- important part of this 
mosaic. In fact, the acid tc^t of good pul}- 
lic relations will be found in Lhe.se two 
statements. Unless an organization i.s 
making fair earnings, I never hjtve Ijeen 
able to see how its public relations could 
be regarded as succe^ful. 

Buiiding Employe Pride 

"SUCCESSFUL public relations usually 
result prunarily from ha\-ing the jol) of 
each person in the organization carefully 
flefined and understood by all. If ever>' 
worker, whether he be in the rank.? or in 
a siiper\-isorj' capacity, knows exactly 
whiit he is elqiected to do and feels an 
individual re.<t»oniiiI>ilit}- for it and a pride 
ill it, a Ions; step toward perfect organiza- 
tion, which develops good will, has been 
effected, 

"Of great importance is to have every 
employe feel that his particular task is 
understood by the executive at the top 
and (hat his efforts are appreciated. 
Everj' employe also should feel that he 
is in a measure re.-iptjnsible for the pub- 
lic attitude 'owarcis the company. 

''Let us take as an illn.^tration a man 
who is digging a hole for a pole. This 
tnay seem to be a small job atui of no 
consequence, yet it is nothing of the kind. 
It is of the utmost importance and the 
man who i<s digging the hole should feel 
rlwt it is. He should resilize that the 
proper disging of the hole, or the im- 
projjer disging of it, may result in very 
far-reaching consequences. The way a 
hide l-i dug may please or (Ii.<i])lea.^e the 
mayor of the city, for instance, and thus 
affect his attitude toward the company. 

Moreover, employes^ who feel the re- 
spon-iihilities of tlieir job.* and know that 
their work is appreciated, are less' likely 
to complain, 

A great deal has been written and 
said aliout private settlement of claims 
in connection with the explosion of a ga.« 
tank on the projwrties of the Equitable 
Ga." Compatty sometime ago which re- 
sulted in a con-s^iclerable loss of life and 
property, The explo.«!on was a verj' seri- 
ous one. It resulted in injury or projierty 
tiamage to more th.in four thousand per- 
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sons. Shortly after the accident, we an- 
nounced that we would settle all ckims 
privately without putting the claimants 
to the CNpense of going to law. We did 
this becau.«e we thought it would Ix- the 
fair thing to do, and Ijccause we knew 
that the claim.'ints, many of whom were 
in great need of financial assistance, would 
net more by such an arrangement than if 
they had to enter suit. 

"Aimouncement of this decision by the 
company was played up in newspapers 
under big heaiUines. It was termed a new 
attitude on the part of public utilitv com- 
panies. As a matter of fnct, it was noth- 
mg of the kind. The Philadelphia Com- 
pany has Iwen settling claims in a similar 
manner on its variou.«! projierties for a 
numi>cr of years. It just happened that 
this was a very big accident and that 
attention was attracted to it. 

"The most remarkable feature of the 
whole situation was that we were able to 
pet such quick action on such a large 
problem from a widely separated board 
of tlirectors. Once we determined that 
private settlement was the proper cour.-^i' 
WG got in conmmnication with our direc- 
tors and they imanimou.sly apjiroved. 

"Do not misunderstand our attitude to- 
ward these claims. We werenot promjued 
by charitable motives, nor did we care- 
lessly throw away the !}i2,000,(KK) that the 
claims cost us. We trieel to settle every 
^Mm on its merits. Obviously, in a big 
situation like this there wa.s bound to be 
some unfaime&f on Imth sides. Seme 
claimants were probably p.aid e.\cessive 
imiount^, some just the right amounts 
and some did not get enough, We trietl 
to treat every one squarely. That the 
claimants generally felt they were get- 
ting a SMiuare deal is attested by the fact 
that all of the claims except five were set^ 
tied out of court." 

Sought Only Square Deal 

HOW employes regard their employer 
sometimes is the measure of a man. It 
has been my privilege over a period of 
some ten years to be in fairly close con- 
tact with many of Robertson's traction 
employes. To say they are "for him" is 
putting it mildly, 

Mr. Rol)ertson was associated with the 
Pittsburgh traction wnipany under dif- 
ferent managements for a period of l.'l 
years, but he always luul the same high 
regard of his men and the public. When 
he was made president of the company, 
three years ago, James W. Welsh, general 
secrelan,' of the .American Electric Rail- 
way .A.asociiition, and a fonner associate 
on the Pitt.-=burgh property wrote: 

"The election of .\ndrew W. Roljertson 
as president of the Philadelphia Companv 
is an ijaspiring example of the reward 
that folloH-s holding fast to faith in ideas. 

'■■When Mr, Robertson came with the 
Pitt.sbuTch Railway Company 1.3 years 
ago he brought with him a theory of con- 
duct, a philosophy, a religion, call it what 



\'ou may, which he had made a guiding 
principle of liis own Ufe. He believed that 
if these were good for the individual, thej- 
should be good for the company. Present- 
day ideas of gwd public relations were 
not ver\' well developed then, and hiB 
thinking along these lines did not have 
the backhig of recognized authority as it 
tioes today, 

'Tn those days 'Andy' Robertson's 
probleiii was to sell his comjj.my the iJca 
that it jjays to look at things from the 
other fellow's viewpoint and to consider 
the Golden Rule in public relations. He 
broke all jjrecedent as an attorney in fail- 
ing to demand for his company the last 
jot, and titrif, He did not rant about the 
company's rights but a.^ked his opimenta 
what they ilinught was fair." 

First Job Paid a Nickel 

\ THEORY exists among a great manv 
authorities that the best public rela- 
tions men spring from smalt towns and 
families of moderate circumstances, and 
Robertson can qualify from those angles. 
He was born in the vill.nge of Panama, 
New York, and was one of a family of 
nine children. His father, who bad emi- 
grated from Scotland with his mother, 
diefl when the Iwy was three years old. 

Robertson's first financial contact with 
the business world came about when a 
local Panama digniiarj- paid him five 
cents a morning for keeping his sidewalk 
clear of snow during the winter. 

Any one who has ever sho\-oled snow 
in northern New York will realize that 
Robert,son early had impressed upon him 
that the laborer is worthy of his hire. 

After working his way through college. 
Rol>ertson taught school for a vear and 
then enterefl the law school of "the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. He was admitted 
to the bar in 1010. Three vears later he 
went with the Philadcljihia Company. 
For a time he was general attorney aiid 
m 102} he was made ^^co president. He 
was elected to the t»residency in mai. 

An inten^titig sidelight on the results 
of Robertson's efforts to give good .«erv- 
ice in PittitburEh is found in a recent 
isHiie of a Pitt.sburgh newspaper. 

"Where there used to be bickering, 
expensive litigation, annual deficits, un- 
popularity and trouble galore, there now 
IS peace, freedom from litigation, popu- 
larity, cooperation, friendly sumM.irt from 
the public ;it)d communities, and jirofits. 

"Condi lion.'? are .so different from what 
they iimi to be that old timers in (he 
company and city officials who have had 
years of cxiierienee in dealing with street 
railway matters rub fhcir eves and mut- 
ter, It simply isn't true.' But it k" 

Those impro\'ed conditions, Mr, Ro!)- 
erison m.sists.-werc due to an organization 
mosaic that was patterned as it shouUl 
be. Now his ambition is to find bis place 
in the WestinghoiLse on;anization mosaic 
He IS .-eeking it by examining the pattern 
a( clo,se range. 
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BUILDING 



ECONOMY 
THAT BELONGS 

TO YOU 



Whether you are interested in an industrial, 
commercial, public or residential building, of 
fire-safe construction, Truscon offers you on 
opportunity of obtaining it with economy. 
Truscon offers you this, not merely through its 
superior but moderately priced Steel Building 
Products, but through a far-reaching coopera- 
tive service which extends to your architect, 
contractor and building supply dealer. 

The world's largest monufacturer in its field, 
Truscon makes every steel product for every 
kind of permanent structure and also furnishes 
complete Steel Buildings of all types and sizes 
from these standard steel units. And herein 
lies one great factor in economy. For by pur- 
chasing all of your steel building materials 
from a single source, you save on freight and 
handling charges. You eliminate the delays 
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and expense of dealing with numer* 
ous unrelated suppliers. You buy at 
minimum price. 

Nor does your economy end here. An 
engineering staff with a background 
of specializedexperience gained over 
a quarter of a century in hundreds of 
thousands of buildings cooperates 
with your architect or contractor to 
work out for you the most econom- 
ical design. And Truscon's nation- 
wide warehouse system assures 
the prompt delivery of materials so 
essential to any building program. 

We invite your inquiry on perma- 
nent building products for any type 
of building. It entails no obligofion. 

TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

TRUSSED CONCSETE STEEl COMPANY OF CANADA, limited 
WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 

Offltw in Pfineipal Ciiies of the United ShatM on<» tK« 
Dominion of Canada 

Foreifln Trodo Daportment, 90 W«»t St., New York 

The Trutcan loboratoriM, D«tfoll, Michigan 



TRUSCON 

STEEL BUILDING PRODUCTS 



Steel Windows - Operolori ■ Sleel Doon ond Frames 
Steel Building) - Sleeldack Roofs - Structural Sleel 
Reinforcing Steel ■ SImI joint - Melal lolh 
Reinforcing Steel for Roodt and Povementt 
Tranimiulon Slructurci - Prened Steel 
Woterprooflngt end Painit 



Whtn u'riniift to Trckox Stuo. CourjtST pinue mtnlion Salion'i BunKm 
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STABILITY 






Aboti, Main Imtnut- 
iiUernat tonal t'ofr^ 

At lwft, Interna- 
tional Corra^ntlrmt 
SchricU LimitfiS. In- 
tirnatimiat 5tl^^tf^Tt(Jl 
Kins/Aitiv, London, 

At ieigitXh AiJmtni-'- 
trattan BvUiIina ■ ' 
the Internali^nfjl Cnr- 
rttmndenci SrPiflO/*, 
a&anion, Pflnna. 




Modern business is becoming vitally 
interested in guiding the education of 
its employees. One evidence of this fact 
is the care with which business and in- 
dustrial leaders today are investigating 
correspondence schools and other educa- 
tional agencies before they recommend 
them to their men. They are following 
a wse course. It is important that the 
employer should be fully acquainted not 
only with the scope and quality of the 
instruction offered by a school, but with 
its ph>'5ical equipment and financial 
standing — its ability to meet its 
obligations. 

The International Correspondence 
Schools — ^the I. C. S., as it is familiarly 
known — is the largest educational in- 
stitution that has ever existed. It touches 
the lives of more individuals, in all 
parts of the world, than any other 



school. The millions who have bene- 
fited by its instruction are found in 
practically every city, village and ham- 
let on the face of the earth. 

To carry on this immense educational 
service an organization has been built 
up representing an invested capital of 
more than $10,000,000. The buildings 
of the International Correspondence 
Schools in Scranton occupy two city 
blocks. Its force of executives, princi- 
pals, instructors, clerks and other home 
office employees, number sixteen hun- 
dred. There are more than eight hun- 
dred field representatives in the United 
States alone. Including employees of 
affiliated companies in foreign lands, 
the total personnel of the I. C. S 
nearly three thousand. 

There is nothing unwieldy about this 
huge organization. It operate with 



IS 



machine-like smoothness. And though 
it has given Instruction to more than 
3,600,000 people, the individual stu- 
dent and his progress are never lost 
sight of. The young man who enrolls 
for a course with the I. C. S. receives 
far more than the written terms of his 
scholarship. He has the full benefit of 
the institution's size and resources, and 
with it warm encouragement and per- 
sonal interest. He is treated as a friend 
as well as a student. 

Hundreds of business organizations, 
including some of the largest companies 
in the country, have arranged with the 
International Correspondence Schools 
to supply training to their employees. 
They have chosen the I, C. S. nor only 
for the thoroughness and breadth of 
its courses, but for its financial strengtli. 
They know it as a reliable institution. 
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A striking example of the 
new architectural art, the 
John Ward Men's Shoe 
Store, New York City 




Retailing Fosters a New Art 

By FRANKLIN S. CLARK 



A NEW architectural nrt is devel- 
o]iing ;i round the Amorieon 
^■1^^ .4urc. It first mnnifei^teti it- 
^ self in window bsickgrounds 

W ^ find disjjlay equipment. 
Now it is \'isiblc in entire store froutrt and 
ie beginning to make it.«olf felt, in interior?. 

It is an art that hiis had to develop both 
practically and in a vast hurry. Yet the 
eareumatancefi may prove no handienp, 
for the skyscraper, perhaps our mofit artis- 
tic attainment, was evolved under sinjilnr 
fwulitions, 

rho new arl is sometimes el:if.«ie, ponie- 
limcs \iltra-modem. lu nearly every in- 
stance, what<>ver its period, it is distinctly 
cosmopolitan. The W(>0(1« and material.-! it 
tildes come from all parl.'J of the earth. 

Further, thi.s new arehiiectural art ig- 
nores conventional ."tandard.-- of value, 
riie sirivinir is for someitiinp; new, but 
there must always be a hint of smartness. 
Thfse reciuirements have caused design- 
ers to reach out for new and bizarre ma- 
terials and combinations. The metals 
called into u.«-e inehide Ivrnnze, <'hri»niiutn 
(in the form of plating), Monel metal. 
Swedish steel, nickel, German filver, 
aluminum, wrought iron and copper. 



Woods that are u.sed — and the whole 
world is being scourcti for new varieties — 
range from mahogany and walnut to Afri- 
can liger wood, vermihon wood from In- 
dia and Qiiarter-sawed Australian lace- 
vvooii. When w(kxIs of established archi- 
leetiiral acceptance are employed, such 
as mahogany or Arncrican walnut, unus- 
ual grain patterns are much sought. 

Women seem especially ajiprcciativc of 
the effects ])rtMhiceil, .ind as a result shops 
entering to miLidy in .\kron, South B<'nd 
and Louijiville, a.s well as those in the great 
metropolitan centers, are reacting to the 
new influence, 

Artbtic Shops for Men, Too 

MEN'S shop.* also are fuUovviiig the trend, 
altliDUgh these lean to ilie more solier and 
substantial efl'ects. Wealherefl oak is one 
of the favorite wcxids for the fmishing of 
such stores, which show a eomjianionate 
tendency toward Tudor and other period 
architectures. 

One of the most clnbornte examples of 
die new architecture may bo found in a 
unit of a men's shoe chain in Fifth Ave- 
mie. X'" Y<nk City. The front of this 



store is made (almost entirely of glass. 
Decorative effects are obtained by carved 
glass and by reflections from a back- 
ground of smaJl squares of mirrore<i glass 
set in mosaic patterns. The interior is 
whinifiieidly decorat«i with Bilhoueit.tes of 
Mew York st-reet scenes, done l)y Martha 
Ben.«Iey Bniere. There are even a few ani- 
mals from the Bronx Zoo thrown in. Be- 
low these is i>aneling of crotched mahog- 
any, .selected for the unusualncss of its 
grain and color. 

Tliii importance of light to this new 
arehileciure is illustrated by another 
Fifth Avenue cluiin-store unit, this one 
catering to women. Here light pours up 
through (he grotuKl glass Ixittom of the 
tlLsjJay case and also tlown from above. 
Five successive colors of light illuminate 
the window — amber, while, gre<'n, red 
and blue. A dimming device fades one 
lighl into the other. Another women's 
wear shop, in Chicago, has a ceiling con- 
structed almost entirely of ground glass 
set in a framework of wToughf iron and 
so arranpcil that light.-- .^hine through it. 
Carve<l gl.ass punelings adorn the walls of 
t he shop. 

This particular ceiling was manufac- 
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tured in sections before it was installed, a 
procedure largely followed in making 
these modem installations. This sj'etem 
has been made necesaarj' by the fact that 
in localities which justify such elaborately 
fitted shops the rents are high and conse- 
C[Upntly a preniium is set. on speed in get- 
ting ft store built and opene<l. Further- 
more, the materials and the nature of the 
designs and ornaments readily lend them- 
selves to this sj'stem. 

Wherever machinery' can be used in 
either the creation of designs or the work- 
ing of materials this new architecture em- 
ploys it. For cxumiile sand blasting is 
u?ed to etch in the designs on carved glass. 
The artist's designs are transferred to the 
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glass by painting a stencil around them 
with thick protective paint, then spray- 
ing the sand on the unprotected parts. 

Windows Grow Complicated 

BUT, even though many of the mate- 
rials are worked into pattern and form 
before they are installed, the putting to- 
gether of suck a storetis not quite as simple 
as assembling a mail-order chicken coop. 
One architect-contractor told me that 
building a modern store front is comparable 
in comi)lexiTy to building a modern office 
structure. No less than 26 highly skilled 
trades were reciuired to complete one of 
his recent jobs. Some of the work was so 
difficult that he knew of 
only one or two men ca- 
ptible of doing it. 

VVTiat is called a dome 
display wiudow was a 
leiituro of one of his in- 
stallations. It is cj'lindri- 
cal save for its dome top 
and in appearance is 
much like a huge in- 
verted test tube set be- 
tween the store's two 
main disj>lay windows. 
.\cccsis to its interior is 
sained by an elevator, 
the platform of which 
constitutes the floor of 
the window itself. The 



An effect of smartness is 
aimed at — and achieved — in 
this display of shoes and hose 



In this women's shoe store the modernistic note is carried out both strik- 
ingly and effectively in the furnishings, wall decorations and show cai»es 



contractor ardently desired an oppor- 
tunity to teat that elevator before he in- 
stalled the window. If the elevator faiJed 
to stop at exactly the right spot it might 
hoist the whole window and shatter it. 
Time considerations, however, made it 
necessary to install window and elevator 
stmultancou-sly. The men who did the 
work had to know what tlicy were doing. 
With ever>' operation timed and sclied- 
uled, it required a iow days less than a 
month to complete the installation. Dur- 
ing this time, of course, several tliou.saud 
dollars m unproductive retail rental were 
paid out by the stxjre management. Had 
not the procedure hecn planned as care- 
hilly as it was, however, a year might have 
been required to build a store front as 
elaborate as this one. 

The striving for novelty in woods and 
metals u.9ed for the finishings extendi tn 
the n^aterials cmployeil in the more es.^eii- 
tial con.=tructiou feamres. Cast plaster, 
tile and various kinds of compositions are 
largely used. Marble, too, has its vogue 
and hero also we see efforts to obtain un- 
usual effect.";. One dealer in imported mar- 
bles showed me gorgeously hued sample* 
of this stone such as have not been in 
general use since the time of Louis XW. 
The new architectural art of (he .\mfri- 
enn store has revived the popularity of 
such raarl)h>s. Black marble, as well as the 
flamboyantly colored stone, is being useil 
not alone in its old capacity as baseboard.^ 
for display wiiuiows but 
often as tlie predominant 
material in the store front. 

Tile, too, has felt the im- 
petus of this new art^un 
impetus that has sent that 
particular industry tum- 
bling from the band wagon 
of stand;irdi2afion, at least 
so far as design k concerned. 
A firm which a few yean? 
ago manufactured only two 
or three dozen standard 
types, patterns and colors, 
nov;- manufactures some 
2,000 patterns and colors 
for stock, and is frequently 
called upon to create special 
designs. 

Cheap Stuff, Too 



BOTH tile and marble are 
much employed as floor 
material in such in.stalla- 
t ion.^- as is tcrmzzo, a compo- 
sition of crushed marble and 
a sjiccial mixture of cement. 

The coallincss of the ma- 
terialg tised seems to have 
little significance. Cast plas- 
ter, for instance, a material 
frequently employed, is 
quite inexpensive. On the 
other hand, the art and 
skilled workmanship that 
go into the creation and 
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OffietTs' QuartiTs of the Pint Trust 6- Savings Bank, Chicago. Shewing ilji "CLEMCO" Btrkshm 
SuiU as liulalled by AXanball Field & Cempany, Chicago. Archittfts: Graham, Anderson, Praift 
and Wbitt. Gtmral ComraOeft; Leonard Ca/tstruaian Company. 

Step-Up Morale 

[NE offices improve morale — stimulate more constructive work — 
court sounder judgment. 

YOU PROHT 

Complete your fine office ideal. You can meet your appropriation through 
the many individual designs with precious woods incorporating superior 
structural features found only in Desks and Fine Office Suites by "CLEMCO' 1 



Wt will mail you "Pninten In 



Floor Plan Material when 



In Planning An Office" and iL-^ 
rtqmsied m your letterhead \ ^— ^ 



The CLEMETSEN Co., 3432 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Export Office, 1 7 Moore Street, New York City 

Halimt-wide Service Through the Betttr Office Furniture Repmentatim 




DESK 




Wtttin ipriitNv lo Thi CuHOflCX Co. jrfaOM mtnlion Sation't Bun««n 
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easting of a design in plaster oftea in- 
volve a considerable investment. 

Many of the materials are by ne means 
as iuexiiensive as plasttT, however. The 
rare wood;, usetl lor fini^sbing, some of 
which already have been mentioned, are 
oft«n costly. English oak costs three limes 
as much as mahogany. Vermilion is twicn 
as costly as rceewood. A contractor who 
finished a store ia white maple told me 
thiit the net cost of this particular job was 
greater than if he bad used mahogany. 
The maple was selected so carefully for 
its eolormg and grain pattern that only 
about 100 out of 1,000 board feet, of the 
best quality of lumber obtainable could 
be used. 

Ever more pretentious eSorts are bemg 



made in the building of these stores in 
areas where rents justify them. I was told 
of two such installations which involved 
investments of $150,000 each. Despite 
such examples as these, this new archi- 
tecture is not necessarily more e.vpcnsive 
thim the older forms. One architect-con- 
traetor with whom I talked dwelt with 
consideralily more jjridc ii]Kin a store he 
had designed and built at a cost of around 
$15,000 than he did upon another and 
much more elaborate job he bad just com- 
pleted. 

Chain stores have been responsible for 
the more pretentious examples of the new 
architecture, as in the case of the Fifth 
Avenue chain shoe store units already 
mentioned. The chain managements un- 
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doubtedly took mto consideration the ad- 
vertismg value of such installations m ex- 
clusive locations. But the modern note 
was struck for its own sake, too, as ia 
evidenced by the modernism that, some of 
the chains are incorijorating in their other 
and less prominent stores. 

The lead in the dcvdopmetit, all m all, 
IS bemg taken by those shops catering to 
women. Department stores, of course, 
have set the pace in applying modernism 
to their wmdows. But the smaller stores 
have far outstripped them hi interior de- 
velopments along this lino, which is not 
surprising when the difficulties of apply- 
ing siich treatment to the vast spaces of 
department store interiors are con- 
sidered. 
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Distributors Attempt Too Much 

By SIDNEY LWILLSON 



THK juggler m vavidevtllc probably 
knows nothing of commercial dis- 
tribution problems but at every 
performance he illustrates those 
problems and their ans^ver. 
The juggler opens his act by tossing 
three balls unerringly; he adds a fourth, 
a fifth, a sixth and as the number in- 
creases, he misses more frequently, not 
because the balk are harder to catch but 
because of diffusion of effort— the at- 
tempt to do too many things at one 
time. 

Today problems of distnbtition are 
causing great concern among busmess 
men On all aides we hear complaints of 
rising costs. Plans without number are 
suggested for their reduction. With a few 
notable exception? tliese remethes entai^ 
further diffusion of enerev'— another l^tU 
in the air. ks the juKgler demonstrate, 
mstcad of helping, this merely makes the 
trick harder, and, as with the jnsgler, 
when one ball is dropped, another is 
likely to be because the whole scheme ot 
things is thrown off balance. 

DiflFusion Booscs Costs 

IN' THE paper industry, distributors 
h^ve been adding one ball after another 
until complete dis.-'ipation of sellmg ef- 
fort has been reached. If this condition 
were peculiar to the paper industry it 
would be of little general mterest be- 
cause, though every busine^ uses writmg 
paper, the pcrccnlnge of total manage- 
ment or distribution costs chargeable to 
this item is relatively small. _ 

But troubles in the paper mdiistry 
«eem to be the consequence-or perhnp^ 



President, Atncfican Nt^ritin^ Paper Comp«ny 

the forerunner — of a national trend de- 
scribed by some as hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing carried too far, by others as a nat- 
ural disturbance coincident to a period 
of transition. Whatever name may be ap- 
plied to it, the fact remains tbit distri- 
bution costs liave gone too high in this 
country and, hi my opinion, diffusion of 
effort is to blame. 

Traditional Distribution 

THE GREAT bullk of writing paper in 
this country is sold through independcnE 
distributors. Although I have been con- 
scious for many years ot a trend toward 
direct sales by manufacturers, I have no 
quarrel with the present system except 
33 to certain elements of waste. This di.s- 
triburion system is traditional, the out- 
growth of one of the earliest forms of 
distribution known to business. 

The early paper factories in this coun- 
try were started on the natural water 
power sites in New England by English 
or Scotch founders who, in most in- 
stances, were not concerned with how 
their product was to reach the consumer. 
Manufacturing and merchandising were 
regarded as separate occupations. The 
founders, knowing there was need for 
writing paper, started production. Enter- 
prising jobbers made haste to the new 
source of supply. 

The jobber won his name Ijecaiise he 
bargained with the mill owner for a job 
or lot of a certain grade of paper, which 
was .=iometiniPS in the storeroom and 
sometimes manufactured to hi:: order. He 
bought the lot outright .it a flat price 
.nnd assumed all responsibilities of ovraer- 



ship thereafter, together with the right to 
sell his paper at whatever price he might 
obtam. Sometimes he disposed of it in 
retail lots to large users, but in most in- 
stances he sold it to merchants who re- 
sold it to the uUimate consumer, 

Under this system the paper distribu- 
tor was a specialist and he thprefore de- 
pended in large part on his own com- 
petitive sales effort for an adequate re- 
turn on his investment. He stoeke<l onlv 
the lines of certain manufacturers, select- 
ing those he belie\-ed would best suit 
the needs of his customers. In many in- 
stances he also carried his own bran.ls 
made up for him by the manufacturer 
who gave hhn the best price and terms. 

Competition Eliminated 

BUT, some ten years ago— before the 
reaction to hand-to-mouth buying hat! 
forced other distributors to this course— 
the paper distributor had arlded lines to 
his stock until he liecame the representa- 
tive of virtually every nationally adver- 
tised and standardized brand. The effect 
has been to eliminate certain essential 
phases of competition on what was once 
the firing line of sales. Since the sales- 
man represenl.s every hnnd mnnufni-- 
tnred he does not care what the consumer 
buys. He is not compelled to earn his 
order by showing a saving for the buyer. 

Thus the manufacturer, having no ad- 
yant.igp at the point of distrilHilion, mu-- 
inteiiaify his .oales effort in nntionrd 
vertising and peck manufacturing adv!;u- 
tages in the form of greater standardiza- 
tion and simplicity, Primarily this was 
probably a good thing. In 1!>2S when 
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Fokker Adds Days 



OUT in the Land of Magnificent Distances, 
stretching from the Rockies to the Pacific, 
lies the world's greatest play land. The West, an 
empire of snow-capped mountain ranges, sunny 
valleys, vast forests, lakes and trout laden streams, 
tinted deserts and winding trails, holds everything 
for which the cicy-weary might yearn. Eleven great 
national parks were created to preserve this virgin 
wilderness forever for the rccreationist. There was 
one great &bSiade but National Parks A irways over- 
came that with Fokker air lines. 

The West was too far away from the centers of 
population for Americans to vacation in this, their 
rightful recreation heritage. Too many days were 
needed cnrou te— days that must be taten from an 
all-too-short vacation. 

National Parks Airways helped change all that. 
Flying great Fokker planes, built and equipped for 
every travel luxury, over the wonderland of the 
Yellowstone and Glacier Park regions. Their Fok- 
kcrs have added days to many vacations. 

Other airways now offering regularly scheduled 
scr\ricc, with Fokker comforts, include Universal 
AirLincs;Texas Air Transport; Standard Air Lines; 
Western Canada Air^vays ; Dominion A irways ;Paa- 
Anicrican Airways; Western Air Express. 

Writtyfiir lumt, aJdrtiiMitd vacathn Jtitirmtim in tht vmrfin Mm<, 
stnd it ID the FeltJttr Trawl Butfau, 6ij Chamhtr tf Crmimm BIJg., 
Lai Angtlti, Otlifeniia, with j i-tevt stamf C'* airmail ftsu^t) 
ami la ui jtnJjfu oar illumMiJ bitMtt, 'Whm Air Ttainl Paji.' 

FOKKEM AIKCMATT COMPOEATION OF AMERICA 

FMtoriei: WHEEUNG.WEST VIRGINIA, WTETERBORO AIRPORT. HASBROUCK HEIGHTS, NEW JERSEY 
Addrtis iaquiriti NEW YORK OmCE, 1 10 EAST 42nd STREET 
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I became president of the .\iDeriean Writ- 
ing Pfiper Comiwmy wp were operntinji 
-26 miDs more or lew iDtemiit Tenth- and 
pnxiuring 275 bnincb of boml paper, 
most of tlieoj eompetiii); with each other' 
. Today we brive rcnhifed the number to 16 
■ operiitiiig mUis, and the number of mfll 
brands of bonds to nine. 

This is typical of the progrest made 
generajjy in the industr\^ toward simplifi- 
cation and stantLirdizatton. Nine brands, 
it may be noted, are more tfcm enough 
to supply the writing paper needs of any 
business. 

Moreover the process of 
standardization has reached a 
stage where, grade for grade, 
There is little difference between 
the brands of one manufacturer 
mid another and what, differenee 
there is can be deteraiined only 
by an expert. Prices likewise are 
pretty well stabilized so thjit 
eompetition reduces itself to 
-:enice. 

But in the effort to give this 
service, the distributor has got- 
ten into the very iame fix from 
which the manufatiiurers ha\'e 
been trying to eliminate them- 
selves, ^Jeekins greater volume 
imderthespurof hand-!o-mo)Jth 
buying, he has increased the 
niimber of maniifiicrurers re])re- 
fcented in his snack step by step 
with the reduction of brand ■ 
numbers by the factories. A 
group of 35 catalogs I reviewed 
recently showed these <listrtbu- 
tors carrying — or offering to 
supply — 278 separate brands of 
iKmds. Eliminating competitive 
brands, 77 would have sensed 
all the practical requirements. 

Unquestionably the aitn is to 
serve the customer by making 
available for his selection every- 
thing the market affords but the 
plan defeats itself because, if the 
distributor is to keep his inven- 
tories down, he mu.«t show sam- 
]iles in.'itead of the whole tine. 

.Vcmrding to a. artiHe pub- 
lished recently by the vice pres- 
ident in charge of sales for a nationally 
distributed carpet, the paper situation is 
alniast parallel to that in bis industry. 
The distributive mechani.sm is somewhat 
dilTerent but the effect is the same. 

Distributors have steadily increased 
the lines carried until, even in heavy 
turnover lines, they can offer only cover- 
age instead of representation. I am told 
that the tendency is the same in other 
lines where manufaettirers have until re- 
cently been able to keep their distribu- 
tors more or less e-Nclusively to them- 
eelve.^. 

This system, attempting to speed serv- 
ice, really slows it down because the dis- 
tributor's stocks cover .so wide a rnnge 
that it i.s financially Impossible for even 
the strongest bouises to make any of the 



lines complete or even adeciuate. Receiv- 
ing "/dt'r.< „, lines he ..tocks lightlv, the 
dtstnbuTor must order from the i^iill I 
proces.s that could l>e accomplished in 
hours may take a week 
.\Ioreover it increases costs thi^ugh 

d..phcat,on and because the distributor's 
^Umg energy ,s likely to lo.se its con- 
..tnictive functton-ihe busbess of .show- 
mg the cmer how to buy more ad- 
vantageously. 

Frequently ten or a dozen salesmen 
«re calltttg on the same consumers, off^r- 
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. Willson 



Sidney L. 

"Distributors trying to give better 
service are frequently adopting 
plans that make service impossible" 



ing the samejin^ at the same prices and 
on equal terms. 

It happens that 25 years of my busi- 
ness bfe have been devoted to sales or 
the direction of sales. That pos.siblv may 
have colored my judgment, but" I ain 
convmced that sellkg should be a eon- 
stmctTve ftmction, atid that there is no 
economic excuse for it if it j<n't The 
si>und type of salesmanship is {]',;,( which 
builds confidence and so reduces the co.st 
of getting future orders. The onlv wav 
to arrnmplish that end Ls for the «dps- 
maii to show the buyer a real at! vantage 
in price or scnice— inipos..ible under the 
present sj'stem, 

I do not pretend to have any readv- 
made solution to the problem tlii« situa 
tion presents even in my own industry 



let alone in others with which 1 am not 
so familiar. It .scem.s certain to mc, how- 
ever, that, if we are to reduce distribu- 
tion costs, we must eliminate dissipated 
effort and restore creative salesmanship. 
Two methods have been projiosed in 
the paper industry and doiil)tie.s5 with 
some modifications either of them would 
be applicable in other lines where cotidi- 
tions of dissipated effort now exist. 

One plan calls for establishment of a 
national distributing organization, or 
several of them, which would take the 
entire output of noncompeting manu- 
facturers. 

The second is for some form of co- 
"I'eratidii among existing distributing 
organizations. 

Either plan would eliminate much of 
the dtiplieation among sales forces, re- 
'hicmg capita! requirements, increasing 
'he standards of service hv settin-r up 
"Jeqtutte .stocks, and cutting co^^s of 
warehousing and other items all along 
the lute of distribution. 

The Way to Profits 

COOPERATION would open th. door 
0 mver pnces, either l>y:,c-t.!al re.hic- 
'ion> following rednml costs, or bv 
■^jmphtieatmn and standardization of 

he . .us, omer-snech; and improvement 
n hi> buyuig methods. At the ^atne 
-riie It. wotild .how a larger proflMo 
he d,str.I)utor on the same v ,h„n, of 
""'s.nas.. not only in ,h,. InmuZZ 
-;-t.onofsalesforcesbuti;„ 
'he bHterpm-cs he could get from the 

manufactureraft^rthelattcrhX'n 
rHieved of some or ttll of his UZ 
expense. •Honing 

. 'Ureat deal of the present sales ,„--t 
« necessary- only bec.-u,se the tli.,X! 

f onipetttive sales effort 

r.ti!^^ f TV"^ ''""I'^'^iion among cx- 

ft eal v Ki"''*^"^'=°'"r'Hitio„,vhere 
L r ■ r the firing line 

manufacturers aecordiug to the re- 
;!;nrcments of their eustotners, the dt 
to *e 11 "l"^ '"^'^"^^^ »he right 

or 7l 7 f^'^'^ '^"^'-"""r required 

lines be carries m at«k and to draw on 
whom £V^' ''""/'^ manufacturers 

DWrint''"'" directly represent, 
that E n n '^'"^'^'y ""^^ "-"'^"i^" 

ie t anT T" i' --^I't to ig- 

fat IS " ^Periments bcin. 

latincbed, to cooperate 

In this and oiher in.lustries, hourv- r. 
irLr'"^ S-^neraUy accepted that the 
ftmher pr<.gre,ss of tnanttfacluring econo- 

ZLl: ■'^^'^ in some in- 

iS tr nuh' -^pletcly halted, bv 
I .tnbut^on problems l„.v.,nr| ..mtrn! 
the manufacturer. 
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What Bankers think 
of Indiana Limestone 




as evidenced 
by recent hank 
buildings 



A Few Recent Bank Buildings 
of Indiana Limestone 

CHICAGO 

The Foreman National Bank Hvde Park State Bank 

NEW YORK 
Central Savings Bank Harriman Building 
Equitable Trust Company Bank op America 
Commercial Exchange Chase National Bank 
National City Bakx Brown Bros. Co. 

Si Wall Sctcit 

PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 

Industrial Trust Co. Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Fidblity— Philadelphia Trust Co. Bldg. 

IN the banking world, as in the business world 
in general, there is now a keen appreciation 
of the sound investment merit and profit advan' 
tagesthat accrue when this beautiful, l^ht'colored 
natural stone is used. Indiana Limestone buildings 
rent easily to desirable tenants, their exterior up' 
keep cost is the lowest of any. From the invest' 
ment standpoint they rank high. 

Follow the example of authorities like these: 
put your money into construction that wiU be 
more profitable because lastingly beautiful— Indiana 
Limestone. An illustrated booklet mailed free. Ad- 
dress Dept. 740, Service Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. 





Induitnal Trust Co. Bld^,., Prmidenie, R I. VViil((cr Gdicttc, 
ArchiwctJ, Swrfrt Brotliirri Comfwrij, BuiUct.!. Standard gray 
IruJuiivl Limritonf CtrUlin inlmori of this building art dlio 0/ 
Indiana Limcjtone 



INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 

General Offices : Bedford, Indiana Executive Ojjices : Tribune Tower, Chic^o 



H'firii irrilinf) (» IVMixl LlMlsIom CoitfiOiT |)<«ff mrnlion S'atioR't Bidune*t 



Booms That Fell Down 



By EARLE LUTZ 

Sunday Editor Richmond (Va.) Times Dispatch 



THE men and women who have 
found themselves enmeehed in the 
cun-ent speculative whirl pwo! may 
get a measure of consoliition — if 
consoliUion they need— from the 
knowledge that the ^amour of quick 
riches is perennid and that few genera- 
tions have escapetl the contagion. 

They mfly, if they care to, bring up 
the vivid picture of the Florida fiaseo of 
a few years ago, when inexperienced dab- 
blers in real eetete saw theur dreams of 
sudden wealth melt. 

The (Libblerri' fathers, perhaps, were 
among those caught in the vortex of the 
disillusioning Klondike rush and its spec- 
ulative aftermath. 

Back teyond that, still other genera- 
tions had their dazzling raikoad and ca- 
nal projects, oil booms, reclamation 
schemes and the beckoning gold fields of 
CflSifomia and Nevada. And if they really 
care to go back into history, they can 
find many fascinating pages dealing with 
the gigantic Mississippi Bubble. 

But even the Mississippi scheme has 
a rival, if one is seeking oddities in booms, 
in a wUd mania which s^vept America for 
a ten-year period ateut a century ago. 

That craze centered on the production 
of silk. The plan, though fundamentally 
sound, was killed in this coimtry by the 
very ardor of it.^ advocates. Before the 
scheme collapse^ thousands had lost their 
all, potential millionaires were pauijers 
and several years probably elapsed be- 
fore the public could be pried loose from 
it^ sftvmgs by plausible gentlemen with 
newer scbemea. . 

A crinkly worm was the magic wand 
through which the golden stream was to 
come to .America a century ago. But this 
worm was a hungry magician and was 
particular in his likes and djslikes. The 
Chinese mulberry was his favonte dish 
and it was in these trees 
that the unique gamble 
centered. Shoot.s of the 
trees in the early da>-3 of 
the boom brought $2 a 
hundred and before the 
bubble was pricked they 
were readily marketed at 
$500 a hundred. Specula- 
tors were known to con- 
sider themselves lucky at 

TO 




Even the poor man who owned but a single acre had hia visions of 
wealth and grandeur, for ^200 was a tidy sum back in those days 




securing a choice tree for $2-5. Stocks on a 
bull market had nothing on those sky- 
rocketing prices. 

The Government was in a measure re- 
sponsible for starting the boom. In 1825 
a congressional committee reported on 
the feasibility of raiding silk in .America, 
its report showing that our imports of 
Bilk lead all other imports 
"""^B and exceeded in value our 
^ exports of food to Europe. 
Reports of fabulous 
<mns to be made from pilk 
production caught the 
]iopu)ar imagination. Leg- 
i.?lature3 offerwl bounties 
for tree planting. In 1S20, 
for instance, the Dela- 
ware legislature passed 



an act to permit one Ernest Maury to 
introduce the protiuction and manufac- 
ture of silk in the state and followed this 
with an act exempting from taxation all 
lands employed in the growth of white 
mulberry trees. Silver medals worth $5 
were offered to everybody plnnting and 
bringing to maturity 200 trccw within five 
years. Sixt(«n states passed similitr act* 
The mania s^vept the eastern seaboard 
and even penetrated Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Ohio and Indiana. What occurred in 
one locality is typical of the h.ippen- 
ings in others. The files of llidimoiid. 
Va., newrtpatwrs of IhoKc days offer mai. 
sidelights on the boom. Columns of pn 
pious political space were taken up wiili 
pnii.-;e of the moras multiatvlU, as the 
lirolific Chine.'ie mulberry was scientifical- 
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The Longest Icebox in the World 



The Pennsylvania participated in the transportation 
of more than 28% of all the fresh fruits and vegetables handled 
by Class 1 Railroads in the United States 



HE value of the combined fruit and 
cRetablc crop of the country has 



Y 

reached the astounding total of more 
than one and a half bilhon dollars. It 
has become one of the nation's major 
industries. 
Cooperation has made possible this 

Iannazing growth — friendly cooperation 
between the producers, the distributocs, 
and the railroads. 
The transportation of "perishables" 
has long been a Pennsylvania apecinlty. 
Its refrigerator trains, running daily over 
its 28,000 miles of track, constitute the 
"longest ice-bo,x in the world." The 
fact that this is so — that it now hauls 
so targe a proportion of the fresh fruits 
and vegetables in the United States — 

tis attributable to certain definite ad- 



7 ADVANTAGES 
that prove the dollars and cents 
value of sfiipping"via Pennsylvania ' 

1. More bijj markets are tapped by the 
Pennsylvania than by any other rail- 
road. This means ease of "diversion" 
to the market where the best prices afe 
ruling — less spoilage due to long waits — 



frequently-the difference between profit 
and loss on a shipment. 

2. The Pennsylvania carries more 
perishable produce to the larger markets 
of the East and North than any other 
railroad. This means that most of the 
buyers in these centers gather at the 
Pennsylvania Produce Terminals. Where 
the buyers gather, the market is made. 

3. The Pennsylvania operates more 
through trains for perishables to East- 
ern markets thair any other railroad. 
This means less spoilage because of 
fewer lay-overs en route. 

4. The Pennsylvania Railroad has the 
largest and most modern produce ter- 
minal facilities. I his means the greatest 
possible care of your shipment and the 
best market. 

5. A system of "passing reports" en- 
ables shippers to divert goods in transit 
to markets where demand is greatest. 

6. Pcnnsvlvania produce trains are 
reliable an(f run on schedules punctually 
ma in la in cd- 

7. Icing stations properly located, 
make it possible to keep fruits and vege- 
tables always fresh in transit. 



In the Pi^NNSYtVANift's /amoul fttrt 
"Tht Umiltds of thf Frriehl Service" 
art manx whkk carry ptritk^lr/ft. litre 
are iix tiaden tktfittt: 

THE PACKER Peri«b«ble Frcigbi 
Chicago It SrahmrJ Cititi 

UNCLB SAM PeriitiBble Frei^t 
St. L»»is If Staimrii Clliri 



TiiE ORIOLE Periihtbte Freiiihl 
(From Southern Slate*) 
H^oihiHflB* lo Ntm i'ort 

UNCLE REMUS Peritbabte Freight 
0-roia Souihem Sialei) 
ff (uAiPfren to Botteit 

LIGHTFOOT Peritbable Freiiht 
Columtm le Chlcalt 

THE RELIABLE Periib«ble- 
M«rchandUe 
C/iicato Id C»liimtii$ 



Pennsylvania Railroad 



Carries more passefigen, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 



i 
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ly caUw!. in The early days of th<' Iwrni a 
single ndveriisemeut held out the hire of 
easy muney. Three tiioiith? later this mod- 
est Btlvcrtisement had multiplied iuto half 
a dozen and a little hiter into a dozen. 
Men who were "experts" in the raisinc of 
silkworms eame and lectured, chargini; fat 
iidniiesion charges. It was sliown that, one 
uere of ground planted with these trees 
would pmdiice from $200 to $500 in prof- 
its. Think of tJie prospect this held out 
for the man with a plantation almost 
as large as a European principality. Evea 
the poor man with bis single acre had 
his visions for $200 was a tidy sum in 
those days. 

Too Many Mulberry Trees 

DID Richmond folk nibble at the worm? 
Like the early bird, they did. The bare 
red hills were soon covered with the 
sprouting moms midtkntdis. There was 
not enough space for all that, were pur- 
I'based. It even was jjropo.-ed in the Com- 
mon Hall, as the town council wiij-- known, 
to i)errait the planting of the trees in 
I he cemeteries. Home.* were mortgageti to 
Iniy the trees. Kitchen, 
hedroom and even church 
windows were jiressed iulo 
service as "cocoonerie?" 
when the silkworm eggs 
were huicheti. 

Everybody was talking ^ 
Bilk. The Richmoml En- 
rimrer gravely talked of 
jirofits of $1,000 an acre. 
Books on the subject ap- 
peared anti had a reiuly 
market. A magazine de- 
voted to silk riilturc 
gained a wide circulation 
and associations of [pow- 
ers were formed. Lectur- 
ers spread information 
and probably a lot of mis- 
information. 

A Glasgow merchant 
wrote the Virginia legisla- 
ture offering to erect a 
•11150,000 plant if certain 
concessions were made — 
und promptly hk recftiest 
was granted. 

At one time the Rich- 
mond Whig said; 

"According to letters 
just arrived by the 
diaries Car roil to :> mer- 
cantile bouse in New 
York, we hear that all the 
morns multicauHit trees 
existing in the largest 
nurseries of France and Italy bave l«?en 
lK>ught at the most extravagant pnces 
by .Leriean agentf.The great^t si>ec»^ 
lation of the ..ilk growers it, 
now turned to the culture of the -Vlpme 
moru» and the morux morette or wacro- 
phylla which are considered by the be.T 
udgcs more fitted to any cold clmmte 
and more ach.pted to gve a Imcr r,uality 



of silk. The latter species bears a very 
large leaf and can, like the vnittiraulis, 
be propagated with the greatest tacility 
by cuttings." 

"One of the earlie^st advertisements deal- 
ir" with I he moriis muUkauUs in Rich- 
mond papers was by Dimlop. Moncure 
and Companv, which offered the modest 
total of ai.fioo trees. A Intlc later we 
find 500,(X)0 buds being offered. Early 
advertisements quoted first-rate shoots 
for 25 cents per huniired. Month; later 
.1 PhiUidelphia paper is quoted as im- 
noimcing the sale at auction of 2b0,0OU 
trees at an average of 31 and a fraction 
cents each. ti 

Thomas Pleasants, Thomas M. Ran- 
dolph, and Henry Clarke advertised m 
ihe Whig that they had put m a nursery 
at Bellona Arsenal and "are prepared to 
j)urcha<?e cocoons and will be enabled to 
funiish the growers of silk with silkworm 
eggs of the most ajjiirovcd kind." They 
armouneed that "we have engaged an as- 
.sistant who is thoroughly ncquamted 
with the care of the worm m all its 
stages, feeding, etc., as well as with the 
.striictiire of the newest ami moi>t ap- 




Any blacksmith could keep this simple 
and economical piece of machitiery in 
repair, the advertiser stated 



liro\ ed coccjoncries, making silk reel." and 
reeling the silk." 

One advertis^T offered each purchaser 
a valuiihle treatise on the culture of the 
morm multicaiiUs as translated from the 
Chinese, .\notber advertised that he had 
patented and would sell for $35 a "most 
simple, easy, expeditious, beautiful and 
fcnnomical machine for .-iiKioling and reel- 
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Ing the raw material from the oocoons and 
for twisting and making isewifig silk." 
Any blacksmith or carpenter could keep 
the machine in repair, he i?tated. He 
claimed the machine "can spool 332,JS40 
yards of silk thread in ten hours." 

The advert i.sers .soon l.)ecatite highly 
competitive. They warned of "hunilnig.-." 
Frederick A. Ross, of Ivingsport, Tenn., 
advertised that his tree "is genuine, hav- 
ing been obtained at great ejqicnse." He 
stated that he had more than 30 acres 
imder ctiltivation. William Prince & Sons, 
Flushing, N. Y., offered $1,000 if their 
trees "in Connecticut and Rhode Islam! 
are not equal to any in Virginia." 

The trees were the real speculative 
feature of the fioom and were more ex- 
tensively advertised than the worms and 
eggs. The latter were quoted in Rich- 
mond papers in lots of from 20,000 to 
240,000. Curtis Carter, of Richmond, 
wrote of having fed 270,000 worms "this 
.-ea.son." He added that he planned to 
feed .'$,000,000 the following year. 

The cscs were affered in many varie- 
ties. One advertisement quoted eggs iti 
ten-ounce lots, ^sting mammoth whites 
and yeilows warranted "gen- 
nine." Other species offered were 
yellow ball, two-crop white and 
orange, imperial mtimmoih, and 
?;uiiihur and peanut varieties — 
all raised in Virginia. 

From Little Eggs . . . 

THE eggs were no larger than 
a grain of mustard. From one 
ounce of eggs it was possible to 
obtain worms enough to make 
105 pounds of cocoons. It took 
240 cocoons to weigh a potrnd. 
From one cocoon it was possible 
to reel from 325 to 650 yards of 
siik tluead. One pound of reeled 
silk could bo pro<lucctl from 12 
pounds of cocoons. To produce 
one pound of silk, 2,800 worms 
were iieeeB.sar>-, and 152 ] sounds 
of mulberry leaves were required 
to feed them. The pound of 
reeled silk would make 10 yards 
of material, which was worth 
al.)Out $4.50 a yard. ^ 
.\ contemporary writ#r said 
that the country was affectetl by 
a "strange mania," a belief thai 
every farm would be a mu-sept' 
for young trees, every house 
would have its cocooneries at- 
tached, its silk worms of the 
bovoltine, trivoltine, or polyvol- 
tiue breeds. The wives and 
daughters wliile not feeding the worn? 
were lo reel the silk. 

"Nobody has- figured when time will 
be fotuid to wear the silk," he sagely re- 
marked. 

Raising the trees was the easiest part 
of the silkwonn fad. The hatching of the 
egg.- autl the cire of the worms was a 
more difficult task. Then came the care 
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VI h vKjUT k m im; cvi' i \ -ib.uim) iji.. 

I'rifi^, rhntni* imN, f. ft. II-, I'imtlae. .Uirh.j 



r This W^r.u. 

Work-Test 



Here is a General Motors Truck. 
Powered by a justly-fatuous en- 
;:iue. Dcsipned by eiipiiicers -w ho 
buve won leadori^hip in the com- 
uiercial vehicle field, built hi ihc 
largest, most modern plant ever 
devoted to commercial vehicle 
Intilding, tested and proved in the 
firj-t and preatesl outdoor eiigi- 
'lee ring laboratory — General 
Motors Proving Grounds. 

But — what M'ill it do for your 
bii.siiiess? Will it. help you carry 
"II f e.ximusion plans? if ill it 
speed up your delivery, haulage, 
or pick-up service? W'itl it trin 
Jorymi greater pttblic good-tcill? 



ff ill it operate at a profit — not 
an ahHtrttct profit but a definite 
dollarn-and-cen ts earning'i If ill 
it .Hand up? 

In short, is it fiood value — 
measured by modern truck 
Htandurds? 

The name it bears, and the 
fame of the engine tliat flowers 
it, certainly indicate the an- 
swers to those questions. 

But positive proof — orilisproof 
— is yours for the asking. We wilt 
provide any General Motors 
Truck (whatever availableniodel, 
ehaHsis or hotly most closely 
meets your needs). Put it at your 
regidar work, l^t actual per- 



formance give you answers that 
can't be disputed. 

TliLs offer covers the complete 
line of General Motors Trucks! 
PONTIAC-imwered light duty 
models; IJUICK-powercd Me- 
dium- and Heavy-duty; BIG 
BRLTE-powsred Ileav-iest-duty. 
If you don't know where to go 
for it, drop a [lostcard. 

Get the facts. Learn what 
General Motors Truck valuet^ 
really are. Trade-in allowanee«t? 
Yea; full and fair — but no excess 
allowances. Time payments 
at lowest available rates, financed 
by our own Y. M. A. C. Investi- 
gate now. Thift week accept the 
Work-Test offer! GENERAL 
MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, 
Pontiac, Michigan ; Factory, 
Branches, ni»tributors, Dealern 
in l^i)0 princiiml cit ies and toicmt. 



General Motors TRUcks 



ALWAVS INVESTIGATE WHAT CENCRAL. MOTORS HAS BEFORE V013 BUY 



nVirn bxtuino a CiExni.u. MoToni Tktk vltntr mntion .Vad'un'i Bunmt to the deairr 
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Sfafes . . fo anywhere in fhe world . 



over fhe Infernafional Sysfem 




The Postal Messenger, smart, active, efficient and 
pronnpi, typifies the vast communication faciiittes of< 
fered by the Intern ationat System. 

The network of Postal Telegraph wires throughout 
the United States, from coast to coast, linked with 
Europe, Asia and South America by the Commercial 
Cables and the All America Cables, brings the world to 
your very door.. . an army of thousands — men, women 
and boys — stands behind the Postal Messenger, trained 
in the many responsibilities of linking city with city 
— state with state — country with country— continent 
with continent. 

Postal Telegraph, accurate, courteous, rapid, stands 
ready to serve your daily or emergency needs. 

A home service — a business service — a national 
service — an international service. 



Tostat Telegraph 



Commercial 
Cables 




cut dmertca 
Cables 
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in rk4 Ogie* E^mipmtnt Industry. It is tit 
muirk of fnitUfjt—~kigk ttmmdardi tf m^rhmaw 
fAip—--^i»f^Titj ef fmrpPif, and eenstamt 




Stock is NLoney.. 

PROTECT IT! 

"\/ and E" Steel shelving will 
•I pay for itself quickly on sav- 
ings of formerly wasted stock. No 
more boxes piled in comers . . . 
spilling out their contents on the 
floor. Ever>'thing neat — protected 
—conserved ! 

This shelving is ideal tor ever^' 
storage need. Without trouble it 
can be altered or added to . . . and 
it's permanent. Will not deface 
walls — stands independently. Fits 
any space. Made with open shelv- 
ing, bins or cupboards. Phone the 
"Y and E" store in your city or 
write us. 

VawmanawdF rbe MfcGh 

638 JAY ST.. ROCHESTtK. N. Y. 
Cmmada: The Office Specialty 
Mrg.Co., Ud.,Newoi«rkiii. Out. 
Eipon Dipt., 368 FrowJwiy, New York City 

OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT 

STEEL AND WOOD FILES t STEEL SHELVING / 
DESKS , SAPES * OFFICE SYSTEMS AND SOPPUES 
• t BANK AND I-IBRARV EOLSPMFNT i » 



When wriliiiti ptcanf mrnlion SatioH'n Businttt 



of eoeoons .onci the reeling of silk. WTiile 
Chinese and European labor has m.m- 
nged thig work, it proved too much for 
Amf-ri<'an.e, who, probalily, were too easily 
discouraged. After a few crojjs had been 
nurtured, the trouble apparently out- 
weighed the rew.ard. The fever died down 
when it was seen that the easy money was 
DOt so easy after all. 

So the morus multicaulis, like the green 
bay tree, flourished for a while. The 
worms waxed fat, said one writer, "but 
the silk was slow coming in." The trees 
beeame a drug on the market, eggs took 
a tumble and again the people went 
about their bijsine.s3 — ^poorer, but wiser. 

The gullible public was not the sole 
loiser, either. The nurserymen were left 
holding the bag ir tnnny im-ps. One man, 
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the Mississippi River, a va-st territon 
believed lo abound in metals and genr 
He organized tlie Compagnie de la Lou- 
siaiie OH fVOcddent, with a capital v 
I00,0O[),C)OO livres. The company had e.\- 
ehjsive trading privileges for 25 years ir 
the Mts^is.'iippi territory. 

Law later enlarged' his scheme unc 
undertook to make a complete cbang? 
in the French financial system, his com- 
pany becoming La Batiqae RoijaU, with 
the right to L-sue money and to collect 
ta.\es. Public enthus^iasm developed intc 
a frenzy and the shares of the companv 
mounted in value as the demand in- 
creased. The company again spread out 
and, under the name of La Cmnpagnm des 
Indes, was given a monopoly of trade in 
the East Indies, China and ihe South 




with 500,000 trees on his hands, chartered 
an old boat, heavily insured the cargo, 
and sent the craft from Boston to New- 
Orleans, hoping a storm would come to 
hii rescue. But the trees arrived safely 
at their destination, and another bank- 
niptcy was recorded. 

The Missiisippi Bubble, that other fan- 
tastic scheme, while it centered on the 
resources of young America, caught only 
Europeans in its meslies, John Law, Scot- 
tish financier, was father of the plan. 

Law, in the early part- of the reign of 
Louis XV, proposed to rmiscitatc French 
finances by development of the resources 
of Lxmisiana and the country bordering 



One man put hia 
500, 0 00 trees, 
heavily insured, on 
an old boat for 
New Orleans, hop- 
ing a storm would 
come to his rescue 



Seas, ns well as in Louiaian;i. Under the 
direction of tlie King, currency was issued 
to the extent of 2,700,000,000 livres. 
Shrewd speculators saw that there was no 
value to .support, this huge fort\me and 
secretly converted the paper money into 
gold and silver, which they sent abroad 
for safekeeping. Meanwhile the tr.wling 
in the company's .shares increaseii raiiidly 
iiiul "paper" millionaires were made over- 
night. 

But the incrwifling scarcity of metal 
wa.¥ felt more and -more. A run on the 
bank started and the Hubble burst com- 
pletely, leaving financial ruin in its vvakr. 
Law died a pinijjer. 
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In 10 



years 



no Institute Announcement 
has caused so much comment 

as this one 



w„ 



'hy has this announcement been 
talked about all over the country? 

Because these new courses open a new 
door to growth and achievement for hun- 
dreds of thousands of men. 

Because these new courses put certain 
benefits within the reach of hundreds of 
tliuusandsof men to whom these bctiefits 
Were previously denied. 

Who are these men? What arc these 
benefits? 

The men are numliered among those 

who have read the advertisements of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute during 
the last twenty years. They are the men 
who realize the desirability of the Instt- 
Jtute's training — who have often wished 
they had that training, but who haven't 
had time to take the complete Course 
and Service. 

N<nf — Three Shorter Courses 

Heretofore, the Institute offered only 
ts Modern Business Course and Service, 
ft training similar to the comprehensive 
Business Courses at Harvard, the 
University of Pennsylvania, and New 
York University, More than 550,000 
American and CanatJian executives have 
enrolled for this Course; there is hardly 
a busi ness organization of any size among 
whose executives there is not an Insti- 
tute-trained man. 

This major Course wilt be continued 
and constantly improved. It will always 
the p'eat course in executive traininy;. 
But just recently the Institute made a 
notable step in advance. As the result 
of a growing need for more specific train- 
ing, the research and educational staffs 
iof the Institute have now developed 
three new shorter courses as follows; 

1. A Special Course and Service 
in Production Management 

2. A Special Course and Service 
in Marketing Management 

3. A Special Course and Service 
in Finance Management 




These courses, beii^g shorter, do not 
require as much time. Theydeal primari- 
ly with the special phases of business in 
which a man is particularly interested. 
They are designed for husy men. 

The value to executives of this en- 
larged program is admirably summed up 
in the words of Percy H. Johnston, pres- 
ident of the Chemical National Bank of 
New York, who considers it "the moat 
significant step taken in business educa- 
tion in the past ten years." 

What this announcement 
means to yot4 

This announcement means that now you 
can get an Alexander Hamilton Insti- 



tute Course specially adapted to you 
and your xcgrk, no matter what major 
department of business you arc in — 
Production, Marketing, or Finance. 

The length of time it takes to complete 
otic of these Management Courses is 
considerably less than the two-year period 
for the Modern Business 0)ursc and 
Service; and naturally the fee for each 
is commensurately lower. All of the 
reading can be done in your sp-ire time. 

This booklet gives all the facts 

We have prepared the booklet shown at 
the left, which describes these new 
courses in detail. W'c should like to cir- 
culate this booklet widely and to the 
following groups of men: 
— The heads of businesses who recognize 
that the training of competent associates 
is their major problem. 
— Executives interested especially in 
Production, Marketing, and Finance, who 
want to concentrate their efforts in one 
of these departments of business. 
— Younger men wiio desire definite train- 
ing in the management of the particular 
departments of business in whicJi they 
arc now engaged. 

Setul for the (details 

For convenience, a coupon is provided. 
We invite you to inform yourself on this 
ureat forward step in business education 
Ey mailing it at once. 



Alexander Hamilton Institute 

Executive Training for Business Men 

To the .-MeJEander Hamilton Institute, 837 Astor Place, New York City. 

Please send me ail the facts about the Institute's new Management Courses. 



U*MI!.__ 



J^>^mol^ 



BuaiNBts AoDKW* 



When wrUina to Ihe AuxAvm Kimiltok Ixtrnwi fitoM mtnlioi 
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s there 
in your office ? 

That dietrcBiibjg diacasc, "in icrference," is nol confined lo radio 
8«ls. Many busine»w offices also are afflicted with it. Is your offlc«?«nc 
of Ihem? Do thr clatter of typrwritcra and conversations of surround- 
ing business associates interfere with your die totiou, eousallation i»ith 
customers, and teleplioning? 

If so, you ought to get acquaintt-d with llic quiet scelusion of a 
Sanvmelal-cnclosed private offlee. Sanymctal Slcel Partitions are 
Bound deadening— they keep out most of the annoying sounds around 
you. And if you want citra quiet— you raay have tJicni packed with 

insulating material. 

Gel an tbo facU on lh»B wmomicaJ, heautifiJly d«iig«ed. movobto partiUoiB. Snny- 
DMUl J» maka sl«4 u.il«l and dr«,iii|f r«ioi piirtitwiB and cubid« r.«- ollice and indu^trUil 
biuldiiMS*, »d»«*i. hoipital.. i-le. Let. u« nuggest a lilyUf and Hfieo fur yonr |iarlBular 
buikliua. Juat oohkiiU puxtiiion hfuJqunrtcr*: 





The Sanymctal Prodiicla Co., 1716 Urimna Kd., Clevelaud, Ohio 

N(!« York 0(li»; 53«i Kii"! ISJrr! St, 
Bepcrascotiilivw in iiriutiiKd cilka 

Partition BitiUlers nince 1915 



STEEL 
OFFICE e TOILET 

PAI^TITI O N S 

Whtn KtiliKa tn Th« i^axthctu. Pnnmcn Co. plmt mentioi, Salinn'i Buiiimt 



What of 

By CHARLES MELViN NEFF 

Former Couns«f with the Federal 
Trade Cominission 

A MONO tlip mavericks in that wilder- 
3^ ness where trade practicps herd 
' » together before they are delinitf'ly 
branded good or bad is a custom known 
as "overages." On it various industries 
and government departments interested 
in business are bending a cUnipal atten- 
tion which, in the case of the Fedend 
Trade Commission at least, has deepened 
tb a, cold, stem frown. 

.Several nianiifaelurers who liad ac- 
cept^ the overage gave it up after com- 
plaints were issued and some evidence 
gathered. But in spite of this, there is 
something to be said on Iwth sides. 

"Overage" may be defined as a pay- 
ment l>y a manufacturer to one of his 
distributors of a part of the eontmission 
earned by a competing distributor in 
the same territory. The payment is us- 
ually made without the knowledge of the 
distributor who sold the merchandise. 

Jhe definition is neither adequate nor 
fair unless nuspnented by an exiManation 
that the manufacturer docs this in an 
effort to get complete distribution of his 
product, and that it is the most conveni- 
ent way out of a difficult, situation. 

The msiiiufaeturer usually has given 
the first distributor a coulract for ex- 
clusive di.s-tribution of his product in a 
certain territorj.'. 

Meanwhile, by national and state sales 
promotion methods the manufacturer in- 
creases the demand for his product in 
that territon,'. He finds that the exclu- 
sive di.stributor will mt or camiot keep 
u|i with this sales promotion progrffis. 

The manufacturer therefore goes to 
the exclusive distributor and asks that 
the contract be changed to allow him to 
use other distributors in the territory. 
As a conf-ideration he agrees to pay this 
first distributor a portion of the com- 
misebng of the additional distributors. 

The (juestion is whether this makes for 
unfair competition between the two dis- 
tributors. No doubt if the second dis- 
tiibutor does not agree or is nol infonned 
of the arrangement, it does. But there is 
i^tmiething to be said in tlefense of the 
niainifriclurcr. In Ihe first jilace he is 
cntitHl to a satisfactory outlet for his 
product. Moreover, he himself is not en- 
gaged in unfair competition for he is not 
comiK'ting with either distributor. He is 
giving to each all he aureed to give. 

It seems unfair that, a manufacturer 
should lie rcquimd to continue to make 
<Ii<tril)Ulion through one chatuiol only, if 
thai channel does not meafure up to' the 
increase of sales created by his goods, 
I (rice, sen-ice and advertising. 
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Not only NEW. . . 
but REVOLUTIONARY 



Gooilrieli annonnces the remarkable 
Air Coutaiiier to replace Mng^eM* Tubes 



S^ain punf^tftrff^ ... Sir4>n^th0»nH tig^en ... Add» ntilcaffel 





1 THAT'S BAD I Looks like cer- 
tain trouble liere, as any motor- 
ist knows from frequent experi- 
ence. But this motorist is riding on 
Air Codtainers! See what happens 



2 OUT IT COMES! A pair of 
pliers pulls out the nail . . . and 
away goes the car as if nothing 
iiad happcncti! No flat ... no loss of air 
. . . and no alow leak! How can it be? 



I 



T'S here! A revolutitwiaiy new tire 
development that supplants the old- 
fashioned inner tube. 

Sponsored, perfected and guaranteed 
by Goodrich ... it is now available to 
those seeking safety and freedom from 
tire troubles. 

Here's wliat the Air Container does: 
It seak punctures on running wheels 
. . . users have picked up nails, tacks, 
screws, pieces of tire chain . . . and 
driven on them for miles wiAout the 
loss of a pound of air! 

It maintains air pressure. "Users have 
gone for months . . . from July, 1927, to 
March, 1928, in one instance . . , without 
adding an ounce of air to their tires. 

It strengthens the whole tire. One 
user traveled for two weeks after cut- 
ting the tire on a stone. On removing 
the ca^g, he found that Uie Air Con- 



tainer itself had been cut to the 
thickness of an ordinary inner 
tube . . . yet no deflation re- 
sulted in two weeks' normal 



How it Works 

The diagram above shows how 
the Air Container works. When 
a nail pierces the Air Container, 
the compressed soft rubber 
tightly 




3 



HERE'S THE REASON WHY! See that 
black area? That is a segment of soft rubber, 
under constant compression. The instant 
the naU pierced that segment, the soft rubber 
gripped it tightty, allowing no air to escape- Aa 
the nail was withdrawn, the rubber prcmed in 
behind the point, sealing the hole perfectly, auto- 
matically , Instantly. Not an ounce of pressure lost t 



grips it 

se^3 it against loss of air. 
As the nail is removed, this compressed 
rubber instantly fills up the hole, before 
air can be lost 

In addition , . . the Air Container is 
considerably heavder than the ordinary 
inner tube. Its thicker walls take up the 
force of bruises and blows often pre- 
venting serious damage to the caang. 
See your nearest Goodrich dealer 



about Uie new Air Container without 
delay. It offers you new security, new 
peace of mind, new mileage, new econ* 
omy ... in fact, revolutionary new per- 
formance from tires, whether on per- 
sonal or business cars. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Est. 
1870, Akron, Ohio. Pacific Goodrich 
Rubber Co., Los Angeles, California. 
In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Co.^ 
Kitchener, Ontario. ~ ^ 



Goodrich Air Qonfamers'^^^ 

Vi'ktn aritint to Tui B. F. GaawcH Rtmn Co. fitotr mtnlion Xalion't Biainru . 



A Shopper Talks Shop 

By EDNA ROWE 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY D'ARCY 



/STORE at. which 1 carry :u) in- 
creasing charge accoiint sent 
L me a card announcing that 
^ the buyer for the fur de- 
^ pari incut wa^ about to piir- 
fbaae the Fall st«ek, and would be glad 
10 have me spcdl'y in what type of I'ur 
coat 1 would be interested— that there 
was no obligation on my part, but the 
Jirra wished to carry sT«ck that con- 
formed to the tastes of its customers. I 
don't want a fur coat, but if I did I should 
appreciate the opportuuity to siwcify my 
individual requirements. 

I WAS called suddenly to San Francisco, 
iind nsed the hour of necessary delay be- 
tween trains at Chicago to pick up a two- 
piece jersey dress for the trip. 1 found 
what I wanted at AlarsbaU Field's but the 
skirt was too .abort. 

'■You could let it down tempoT.irily 
from the ?houlder by inserting two inches 
of tape," the syrapathetitt salesgirl sug- 
gested. Yes, I conld do that, even in a 
Pullman berth. But I hud scant time be- 
fore my train left to hunt for tape and 
thread, and notions. 

However, I kept such gnmablings to 
myself, and said I would take the dress. 
In a mere moment, it seemed to me, the 
girl was back with the box. 

"I put some tape .and a needle and 
thread m with it," she said. 

I could have kissed her. 

WAITING for mv change in a minia- 
ture branch shop of a large.specialty 
store, I not«l a pile of smaU. well-bred 
cards on the end of the counter by the 
door. 1 picket! one up. Beneath .an mcon- 





In a moment the girl was back 



r^picuou-i seal bearing; the name of the 
store 1 read: 



After five minutes of silent single file he 
turned. 

"Any special kind of chair you want ?" 

"I want Cliippendale amichairg." 

'■Ob," reprovingly, "those. No. I don't 
think we've got any. They're not using 
them this year." 

He seemed to ex])ect an apologj', ao I 
said: "Well — that is — my father hassome 
Jajjanese hangings and ivories thjit were 
given him by the Japanese eiuperor, aud 
It's so hard to fitid comfortable chairs, 
don't you think, that fit in with Oriental 
:irt. But Chippendale — " 

He reached UI^ wearily to switch off the 
lieht. 

"Oh," he yawned, "that Chinese stufi' 



M 



Introducing 
Who l.s interested in 



"Clilncs€ stuff's obsolete" 



to M 
from M 

The clerk lironght my parcel. 

"You fill in one of these when you 
haven't the article desired, but think the 
main store may have if ?" I asked. 

"Yes," she said ."and then, too, so many 
strangers" — the .shop was in the hotel dis- 
f fycX — "who pass along here know noth- 
ing of the lugger stores. They may as well 

go to OUTS." 

THE sport-skirt and sport-blouse makers 
seem not to have cooperated this season. 

the separate white cloth skirts are 
cream-white and aU the blouses? gray- 
white. Instead of a harmonious ensemble 
you get \i.«uttl discord. Encountering this 
complication, I wondered aloud about it 
in several shops. The clerks were unable 
to see the point. 

But in one store the trim young woman 
l>ehind the counter listened to my story, 
e.xamined the neat piles of white bloti.-JC.-; 
and said quickly: "That's a fact. There 
isn't a crcam-whifp blouse here. I hadn't 
thought of it before, but surely they 
otight to tone in with the cream wool 
skirts we're displaying. Ill teil the head 
(if the department as soon as he comes in 
from lunch. If youll come back at the 
end of the week, I can promise you we'll 
have some." 

I W.\S looking for some Chippendale 
chairs. The clerk in the furniture store 1(h1 
niedown the dim aisles of tie fourth floor. 




They make our treasures trash 

is obsolete. It was the rage a while back, 
but it's no good this year." 

I had become used to the thought that 
clothes "obsoietod" but that art in carved 
ivories and classically pattenied chairs 
must be as lightly discarded was a new 
idea. 

Ming vases are, then, in a class with 
oilcloth. Did you know, incidentally, that 
you show your age by buying white oil- 
cloth? 

"I need two yards of oilcloth for my 
kitchen table." 
"Wliat color, please?" 
"\¥hitc." 

" White f I don't believe we carry — but 
ju-'t a minute, let me look — oh, yes, here'- 
a piece." 

And, hiildcn behind yellow, blue, pur- 
ple plaids, there was white. 

AT THE jewelry counter of a depart- 
ment store: "Oh, I think this pair of 
earrings is jnst lovely, don't yon?" en- 
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^ICTURES tell 
stories. The two 
own here speak volumes on 
the accomplishments of ma- 
chines and of men. They 
record the progress made by 
our own or ganizatioHv, push- 
ing into the uninhabited 
north and turning waste 
waters into productive force* 
About your products, there 
must be stories that could be 
interestingly told by photo- 
graphs, reproduced perfectly 
by rotogravure. For your next 
booklet or mailing piece, con- 
sider the use of rotogravure. 
Pictures sell. 



{ 
I 




Manuracturerit of RoiuplRic 
IlylopUte • PrlmopUte • S«r>oplate { 



A Stitch 



In Time 



Rotogravure reproduces pictures house organs, package inserts or 

perfealy but cannot add qual- mailing pieces. There is a Kim- 

ities that do not exist in original berly-Clark paper made for each 

photographs. Starting with good rotogravure use. There is also a 

photographs is Uke taking a service to users and prospeaive 

stitch in time. Granted you have users of rotogravure rendered 

good pictures, rotogravure will by the Rotogravure Development 

give you perfect satisfaction Department, Kimberly-Clark 

whether you use it in news- Corporation, 208 South LaSalle 

papers, magazines, booklets. Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





NEV YORK 

122 E.42odSl. 



Neenah, Wisconsin 

CHICAGO, 201 S. LA SALU STREET 



LOS ANGELES 
Slow. Si«h Si. 
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thused the salesgirl. "What are thpy mnrfp 
of?" I said in turn. 

-Gold." 
■■C.olcl?" 

"YcB, indml; 14 karat." 

ITie next sale-sgirl, showing the same 
design to another customer: "These are 
silver wiished over with gold." 

1 Timed my eyebrows at my clerk. 

"Holiest, Gladys," she said vs-ith a 
midge, "are these silver? I've been telling 
i vmfbody they're 14 knrat." 

Buck to me wirh nndnnnted enthll^^- 
a>-m, ''They sure look swell on you." 



L.\ST Sjiring I tried to purchase white 
■iilk HtofkingH to wear with white shoes. 
Oh, Piliftil Plebeian; if 1 had any sense 
nf ihe correct at all I couldn't sleep nights 
owning white stockings. I must have 
"tt hitc jude." 

Yesterday I entered the ^ame .«hop and 
isked for white jade. 

I "White jade?" 
^ The girl had never heard of it obvious- 
ly. But she knew very well that the only 
piade a self-respecting woni:in could wear 
with white shoes was "grain." 
I I rcfu.'ied the grain stockings, but did 
puy a pair of white gloves. As she meas- 
ured my han<l the girl commented jileas- 
atiily, "White glovp.^ always look so nice. 
I'm glad they're in again." 

And I had thought there was a fjor- 
tnanent place for nice white gloves. 



I DON'T know anything about the law.^ 
<*f bnsine.as economics, or quantity pm- 
iluction, or turnover. 

But I do know that obsolescence de- 
rives from "to decay." To me it seem.* as 
niorl»id and almormal to hasten obso- 
tf'sccnce as to h.i.^ten death and decii- 
'Ifnce, The principle of it is evolving in 
I he .\mprican public an enforced accept- 
nuce of the second-rate, which means 
waste of money and a lowering of value 
■<cnsc and good ta-^te. 

An auction house carries as its motto 
■'The Trash of One Generation Becomes 
' he Treasure of Another." 

It seems to me the manufacturers and 
luerchantp aim to make the tren.«ure of 
this morninz the tr;i-h nf this afternoon. 



Upliftins New Yorkers 

^^i'E.\KlNG of national proirress, ■m^ 
' Very .\mcrican occ!i<ionally will, the 
^^^^ milcMgeof New York's ei|iiipment for 
^Blrnn.sporting ]ias.«enger« and troofls in a 
^wertical direction exceeds the mileage of 
IPB^e city's c(iui]iment for horizontal travel. 
This eomparis<ni is made and thf jiidc- 
'iieiit providcrl by C. E. Skinner, assisiunt 
ilircptor of cnginecrinK for the Westine- 
lunise Electric ami Manufacturing Com- 
Twny. It is a bit surprising 1o learn that 
?^pw Yorkers are in liettcr case to move 
up than to move on. There is somefhine 
almost sjuritnal in (lir di.-covrrv. 




EQUALS ALL 
NEW ENGLAND'S 
PLANTS 



POWER installations by Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corporation total almost four million 
horse power. They equal the installed capacity of 
all the power plants in New England — a territory 
where seven per cent of the country's population is 
producing ten per cent of the country's manufac- 
tured goods. 

These plants are located in all parts of the country. 
They range from small industrial plants to some of 
the largest steam and hydro central power stations 
in the country. Many of them are making records 
for economy in operation. 

STONE & WEBSTER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 



n'htH wriiinQ (e Simi A Wnnni Co«»imTros n'««»«' mniitim S'alinn't Dinmrti 





Arthur P. Williams S. M. Bond RoUrt R. Ellis F. B. Caswell Frank A. Fall 

Funttions and serrkes Economic factors Presiding Business analyses Credits and terms 



The New Wholesaler 

By WILLIAM BOyD CRAIG 



THE old time-worn conception of a 
wholesaler is no more. It has teen 
replaced by a new realization of 
the place the "middlemiiii'* should 
have in the complieated pattern 
of modem distribution. This was tha out- 
st,inding achievement of the National 
Wholesale Conference which met at 
Washington April 26 and 27. 

The old guard did not die without a 
struggle. Some stoutly maintained that 
the wholesaler has a God-given right to 
existence and exirressed themselves aa con- 
tent with the emphatic assertion that the 
wbulesaler performs a Uiseful function, and 
therefore must sur%'ive. They felt that he 
had established himself in the past, and 
any mention of slipping business should 
not be breathed abroad. In short, special 
pleading, regardless of merit, was the 
contribution of this rather small group. 

Those who painted the new picture did 
90 with bold strokes. "Let's have the 
facts," they said, in effect. "Maybe we 
can get more out of a careful study of 
facts than we can out of mutual admira- 
tion. At any rate, let's gst the facts. 

Get them they did. Now these same 
facts are set down in black and white, 
many of them for the first time, in the re- 
porta submitted to the Conference by 
the four committees. These reports repre- 
sent more than a year's study and work by 
the committee members. Conference, 
questionnaires, sur\'eys, government stud- 
ies aU plnyod their part in the commit- 
tees' consider.itions. 

The seeds for the Conference may pisUy 
said to have been sown at the DLstnbu- 
tion Conference. Dbtributors at that time 
conceived a new idea of the value of esact 
information. Those who were in the habit 
of forming sweeping policies basefl on 
precedent were then won over to the new 
order. Facts, details, atatiatics, data, in- 

M 



formation were recognized as the true 
basis of merchandising wisdom. The same 
general truth prevails today. Wholesalers 
were among the first to realize the need 
for more detailed information about dis- 
tribution. The National Wholesale Con- 
ference was a natural result of this urge 
to get at the essentials and to reexamine 
old ideas. 

Having decided that a study of the in- 
dividual wholesaler and the surrounding 
business world aa it affects him should be 
made, it was perhaps natural that these 
wholesalers should choose the National 
Chamber to organize and carry through 
the study. The Conference was under the 
auspices of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States for the obvious and 
simple reason that wholesalers themselves 
asked that it should be. Throughout, the 
Chamber's part was that of impartial 
agent. Secretarial work was handled by 
the permanent staff of the Conference, 
which was the same in personnel as the 
Domestic Distribution Department of 
the National Chamber. 

A New View of Wholesaling 

IK COLLECTING and assembling the 
e.xi»erienccs of the Conference, there was 
group action. The application of the re- 
ports to the business of the individual now 
becomes an individual matter. The whole 
group set up a new and stimulating pan- 
oramic view of the wholesaler's functions 
and their relation to the distribution 
scheme of thinp. It is for the wholesaler 
whether in groceries, hardware or coal, 
shoes, or what not, to apply the findings 
of the whole to his own needs. 

In welcoming the wholesalers, who gath- 
creil neariy 200 strong, President Butter- 
worth struck the keynote of the raeetmg. 
He said in part: 



"The history of your industry is large- 
ly unwritten. We 'o not know, exiictly, 
when whfjiesaliug first began to be an im- 
portant factor in the distribution pat- 
tern. We do know, however, that whole- 
saling has not always e.xisted. Something 
of the sort was dune by our pioneer bank- 
ers and ship owners during the colonial 
period and up to the early part of the 
nineteenth century. True, the woriii was 
not then so complex. What vitally ititor- 
ests you is not the question of its origin 
or its history, but the question, 'will it 
continue to exist?* 

"The only po.ssible answer lies in how 
well you do your job. Wholesaling will 
exist just as long as you wholesalers are 
good enough to keep it going. There is no 
God-given right to existence granted to 
any tyj>e of business. 

"If there were any way to do without 
retailers, and get goods to consumers bet- 
ter and cheaper than they are now mer- 
chandised, do you 9upi>09e that retailers 
would last long? An absurd idea, possibly, 
but worth considering. There is no law 
save that of efficient operation for any 
phase of business. It is impossible to con- 
ceive of production without the manufac- 
turer, but if such a thing could be, the 
manufacturer would have to prove his 
right to stay. Certainly the changing 
forces of the modern world are altering 
manufacturers not only as to production, 
but oUo in their distribution problems. 

"Business of all types has a great re- 
sponsibility to the pulilic, but the public 
has only a limited responsibility toward 
business. Toward the individual business 
mjin the public has only the responsibility 
of paying for what it takes. TTiere is no 
compul.«ion for the public to make a 
profit for any man. 

"The public has not even any sym- 
pathy, except in passing. Occupations 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL CREATED THE SKYSCRAPER 




To leap a flood and tie the nhores 




Highways of metal . . . bridges of steel 
— more immense . . . more defiant of the 
impcssiblc do they hecome every year. 
Steel has gtrcnglh, safety, Hccarity , . . 
and time cannot destroy them. Steel 
lends courage to design, inspiration to imagination. 
Steel ia most adaptable, most flexible. 

A steel bridge not only offerfl greater artistic possi- 
bilities bat provides the kind of structure that can 



always be kept secure . . . modernized, reinforced, 
altered — even removed with speed and economy. 

Steel has such ready udaptability, sach preparedness 
for its duty, that a steel bridge can be erected faster, 
with less handling df material, with less regard for 
weather than is required when any other material is 
used. Steel's quick suitability, its efficient filncss, 
recommend it for economy. Its versatility makes steel 
the first consideration where beauty is a factor. 



AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL COIVSTRrCTlOBf, IMC. 



To furilier an nndersumding of the many 
advantage!! of slraetural slccl in eonBtrac- 
lion, the American Itiittitutc hat prepared a 
tf.TWjr, of iion-technicnl piiniplilfls covering 
prartically every kind af etrncrurir. Lei us 
Rend yon gratis pamphiei devoted lo ibe 
type of Luildiiip yuu ure inlcrcolvd in. Your 
requeet will bring it promptly. Write today. 



tNSVRES STRBNGTH 



ANO SECMIMIBTY 



The coHiperativ-e non-profit service organi- 
xalion of the ^trurturnl (tec! indnMry of 
the United Slater and Canada. Corrrfipoti' 
dence ia invited. 200 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. DiMriet offices in New 
York, Worcesler, Philadelphia. BirminR- 
ham, Cleveland, Chir;j|io, Milwaukep, St. 
Louie, Topckn, Dallas and San Froorigeo. 



Vfhtn ariling lo Auexic^^ Lfirnvn cr Sna. Conmii-i-iiiix. Tvr. jUtett nunJiun Salim't liiuintM 
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The TiMaii af 

Congratulations to Prcat-O-lite which 
now adopts this new tcxil of modern 

business. 

A flying office in a Ryan, a model of 
compact efficiency. See Oiat dcared- 
for-action desk, equipped with Dicta- 
phone, fountain pen desk set and oj her 
latest appliances. Note also the jew- 
eled clock ticking off the seconds— a 
reminder that time is the essence of 
air travel. 

Here is a Prcst-O-Lite high-powered 
salesoffiee with a Prest-O-Lite battery 
sUwavs on the job, unfailing current 
for Dictaphone, desk Lunp, cabin and 
nax-igation lights. 

The ship itself is the standard Ryan 
B-S Brougham, powered by the Wnght 
mirlH-ind 300 h.p. engine. H^e ts a 
viorid of luri'lii. power, one of many 
reasons for Ryan's untqitaUd safely. 
This extra measure of safety, plus out- 
standing performance, made Ryan the 
choice of Prest-O-Ute and of many 
other great companies which are look- 
ing forward and skyward. 
Todav'8 Ryan is a Sister Ship of the 
"Spirit of St. I-.ouis." The P'^- 
tured here is appropriately named the 
Fhion of Prest-O-Ute. 
Why not let us show you how a Ryan 
will' fit into your business? Or send 
for new illustrated catalog. The 
Mahoney-Ryan .Aircraft Gjrporation, 
Lambcrt-St. Louis Airport, Anglum, 
St. Louis County, Missouri. 
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pass over night. I cuq imiigine a grand- 
sou of the present generation, on hearing 
^'The Village Bliickfniith" read to him, 
saying, "Papa, what's a bliickiniith?" The 
strongest realities of today may easily be- 
eome but the vague memories of tomor- 
row, 

"From the daj-g of Moses to the time of 
George Washington, life did not change 
essentmlly for the average man. There 
was little opportunity, little hope, much 
hard work, and rigid distinction baaed on 
birth. 

"Then came the Industrial Revolution 
and Democracy. Machines t-ook the loads 
off men's bncks. But the same maeliines 
played havoc with the existing social 
order. Cities sprang up. Factories seemed 
to beget population of themselves. Prof- 
its were high, and humiui wants began to 
ecpand along a widening horizon. 

"Trade and eommert'e as we know tliem 
began in Europe and .America during the 
middle of the last centur>'. Since that 
time, complexity has been compounded 
on complication. Swift changes wipe out 
industries as new ones spring up over 
nit;lit. Human wants continue to mcmise, 
adding to the need for greater production. 
Art and industry join hands and a new 
element, style, adcis a crowning touch to 
the already comiilicated, intricate pattern 
of modem commerce. 

"Why am I repeating all this, which 
you idl know so well? Only for the -^m- 
phasif of one truth — that we are today 
faced with the most s^viftly moving and 
shifting industrial order that the world 
has ever known." 

How well wholesders themselves realize 
that they are in a rapidly shifting order 
can be read in every page of the reports. 
They comprise what is undoubtedly the 
best i?tudy of the wholesaler and \m po- 
sition in existence today. Only a complete 
reading can give an idea of the value to 
the mdividuat to Ite found in them. 

Curiously, the reports proved doubly 
acceptable to the Conference. They were 



presented by the respective cliairmen, and 
a round table discussion followed. Each 
was accepted in turn. Then they were 
accepted as a wlwle by the action of the 
Conference in voting in favor of a resolu- 
tion to adopt them and put tlieir findings 
to the widest possible use. 

The first Committee was charged with 
a study of wholesalers' functions and ser\-- 
iees. It was headed by .\rthur P. Wil- 
Uams, president, R. C. Williams and Com- 
pany, New York. Committee U wn.s head- 
ed by S. M. Bond, president of Root & 
McBride Company, Cleveland, lis job 
was to study the economic factors affect- 
mg wholesaling. F. B. Casvveil, vice-presi- 
dent of the Champion Spark Plug Com- 
jjany, of Toledo, acted as chairman of 
Committee III on business analyses. Dr. 
Frank A. Fall was chaLrman of Commit- 
tee IV, on credits, sales terms and collec- 
tions. Dr. Fall is director of education ami 
research of the National Association of 
Credit Men, of New York. 

In the resolutions adopted, the Confer- 
ence made provision for earrj'ing forward 
whatever seemed worth future coasidera- 
tion. .\mong the recommendations were; 

It is rot^ommended that the Department 
of Commerce be a«iked to inaugurate a 
movement to pist^ihlbh a central controlof 
distribution cost studies, organized, di- 
rected and supervised by the Depart- 
ment, to which trade associations and 
other groups may apply to initiate and 
conduct such inquiries a.e may be desired 
by them, in order tha^t the results ma)- 

published in such form, and with such 
dispatch, as would foster the extension of 
thi.9 tjTW of inquirj' and promote the in- 
troduction of methods atlapted to meet 
the pressing needs for distributive econ- 
omy. 

It ig recommended that the various 
trade associations organize an inter-asso- 
ciation committee on education to pro- 
mote a better understanding of the func- 
tions and interrelations of the various 
agencies engaged iu distribution. 



The Mod em Trend of Trade 



A GOOD deal has been said about 
^Jk what is to become of "small bus- 
g \ inesp." But the fate of the small 
town in the face of the present compcUing 
urban urge is no less a matter of national 
interest. 

A statement prepared from govern- 
ment census figures by Dorrance, Sulli- 
van & Company, advert iiiing agents of 
"N'ew York, shows that 4S.6 per cent of 
the total pojiulation is li\-ing in commu- 
nities of less than 2,500 people, that more 
than 64 iier cent of the people live in 
towns of less than 25,000 population, and 
that only 35.75 per cent live in places of 
more tkm 25,000. 

Perhaps the most inviting food for 



thought is in the report that 4R.f> per 
cent of the population lives in 13,278 com- 
munities of less than 2,.'jOO people each, 
and that all the remainder is iticludcii in 
only 3,078 conmmnitics. 

What this division signifies in the com- 
ple>don of business is in part revealed by 
McCaU'» Magazine. To quote: 

The mere fact \h&l people are "trading 
in" from greiiter distance hastens the pass- 
ing of the crostiTOud.-} store, the old general 
establishment; and the inefficiently opemted 
outlet in snmll communities. . . . Shoppinit 
centei^- of from ,5,000 to 2,5,000 poputtdioti 
and upwards ure as.'?imiliiting thits btisinest*, 
and therefore iire becoming gf increitsinglj- 
greater importance as centers of uiurkctiug 
areas. 



When anting pleate mention Nation • Biuinttt 
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a new product = 



a new protection 




1. Positive protection 

2. Accuracy 

3. Speedy recording 

4. Simplified bookkeeping 

5. Convenience 



Thiaphantoin view thom how originalt 
pre nlcfl an protection diambcr — flxul 
Iktw carbcn «ffn«i an i&«ued out the ude* 



positive protection for 
your sales slips =at last 

No tampering nor chanKUig of records — no loit tickets — no mis- 
reading of fiEurcs — because the original ticket ia locked up the moment 
the transaction is completed — away from everyone except the responsi- 
ble person who haa the key . 

ThU remarkable new machine difTen entirely from registers that 
refold or retain a carbon record. The Uarco-Filer is the only register 
that holds on to the original copies — that separates them, locks them 
up and files them flat, all facing the same way — ready for instant 
transfer to post binders, and in the same operation issues one or more 
carbons for working copies. 

With the Filer you are always sure that the record can be read and 
that it is actually filed, because you see it move into the protectiaa 
chamber. 

(Note: The original copy — the one on which yoti actually 
write — ia best for bookkeeping ant} auditing. It's always morm 
legible than a csrbon and is the beat evidence in caae of dispute. 
For real protection, always hold on to the original!) 




The U«rro-Fi!er ii real pretectioa for rmh K«ipt», ciedlc m^am and imtall- 
meat payiticnta well oa caih and chafftc aalrt ilipa. ll inay be had a« illuatroted, 
or moimlet! on mnh drawer, in aJ] itasdoid lijc*. 

Fult mfomuation on the Uarco-Filcr nnd aampk* of Uckcta in aciujil u>r tat 
ymn for the Bakiri«. Write or mail the coupon today. 

United Autographic Register Co. 

bu5w£ss systems 

Chicago — Oakland, Calif. — Cincinnati 
CunAdian Rvprciientativn: Bunoeat Systemi Limited, Torotiio 



UARCO. 3316 W. 43rd St.. Cbica«o. lUinoii 

I'm interested in protei'tina my recordm. Send me full Infcrniation on 
the Uarco- Filer and actual umpTc ticketi. 

Narne . 

Firm 



Addreaa_ 



City- 



_State. 




A view of the residential side of the new American consulate at Seville, Spain 



Our 



UNCLE SAM has a caatle in 
Spain. Unlike the castles in 
Spain that most of us build this 
is no figment of tbe imagina- 
tion, but a useful and special- 
ized building that will serve as a perma- 
nent United States consulate. 

It cost 200,000 practical dollars and, 
ivith its tile roofs and doon\-ay3 reminis- 
cent of the ancient Spanish mission 
churches in the New World, stands in a 
setting of orange and eucalj-p^us trees be- 
tween the Guadalquivir River and the 
Maria Luisa Park in the picturesque city 
of Seville. 

In it are complete consular offices, a 
home for the consul and his family, an- 
other apartmeDt for the vice consul, ac- 
commodations for an American research 
library, and a special suite for the use of 
the American ambassador or other distin- 
guished officials who may come to Seville. 

Construction is of concrete, steel, hol- 
low tile and stucco. AH theAmerican com- 
forts have been supplied, including hot 
water heating, private bath.^, and electric 
refrigeration. Conduits for wiring were 
built into the walla in American fashion 
to the astonishment of Spanish workmen, 
who make their walls and cut the chan- 
nels into them afterwards or leave the 
wiring exposed. 

It stands on a triangular plot, and the 
structure itself is six-sided. Each facade 
in full \-iew of the public. 

The business front — the side devoted to 
offices— faces the Pasco del Rio and the 
Guadalqutver, a convenient arrangement 
since much consular business is concerned 



lew Castle in 

By HELEN ORMSBEE 




The entrance to the consular 
offices is after the Spanish Co- 
lonial style of ornamentation 



with the ships that dock along the river 
front. The Guadalquivcr is a muddy, 
rust-colored stream, broad and deep 
enough to bring ocem-going vessels up to 
the port of Seville, 5-3 miles from the sea. 

The residential side of the building 
fronts on the park. Here one may loiter 
in the shade along paths of tawny Seville 
sand, bordered with flowers. The en- 
trance to the consul's home ia on this 
facade. Within the building is a large 
patio, or interior court, surrounded by 
.shady galleries. In keeping with its Span- 
ish colonial architectuiT, tbe severity of 
stucco walls and arches ia relieved by 
decorative details in doorwaj's, window 



Spain 



gratings and gallery railing. Before being 
turned over for its career as a consiUate 
the structure will be open to visitors as 
one of a group of three buildings housing 
the United States Government exhibits 
at the Seville International Exposition. 
The other two building?, a cinema house 
and an exhibition liall, cost $75,000 and 
have no permanent value. The nionev to 
build them came out of the $700,000 Con- 
gress appropriated for the United States' 
participation in the Exposition. 

Twenty-three government departments 
and sub-departments are represented in 
the United States displays and many of 
the exhibits were chosen because of their 
relationship to Spain, past or present. 

For instance, the Department of Agri- 
culture will show methods of growing cot- 
ton and reclaiming land by irrigation — 
two subjects in which Spain is particu- 
larly interested. 

Our national parks are represented be- 
cause Spain is studying mRthod<! of en- 
couraging tourist travel in her land of 
wild, high mountains. .\mongs<t our own 
scenic marvels, the Grand Canyon is <1L«- 
played in miniature, the model being 
about 30 feet long and equippeii with 
lighting de\'ice9 for showing atmospheric 
effects from dawn to midnight. 

The Department of the Interior has on 
exhibit historic maps and documents of 
the era when parts of the United States 
were Spanish territory. The Navy shows 
life savmg devices as well as other scien- 
tific activities. From the Department of 
Commerce come exhibits bearing on busi- 
ness and industry, including a model air- 
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Business 
an learn 



something 
from golf 




Power 
without 

Control 
is worse 

than 
wasted 



^'3 



Thirteen Times 

the Afisnf><rwcT of Industry 
Hidden Away in Elettric Motors 

Elftrlric milium {n AflWica'tt ladtiAtrim 
tudcly prcvHin wnrkiiii^ rjipwity nrfijnl Iti 
2S0 DljlUoil workmi^n. llial in mine Uijiu 
13 Untes the actiiul numlivr uf nifii riri- 
ployed. Huw ciTix tivoiy Ihifl w/my af 
**iui«Hi'* wvHieri b uMsd to bruiff duwn 
co«U nt dcCermiiiKl by tin ean witfa « bich 
Molot Cunirul Is I ' 



YOl' ran learn il any day on 
Qiiy (Hiiir;^ . . . Ihifi 1r»»on 
(lulfi'an lca*'libuf>iii*'H)t. W atrh 
a physically weaker man ron- 
fixlcntly out-play hi» pu'Hcr- 
ftil, rangy oppuncnt. Watch 
liim Kliwut straight down th« 
fairway while hit physically 
fa>f>ret] friend lo-sef? etrokc^ 
and halls in th<! rough. The 
difltrcnt^ , . . perfectly timed, 
perfectly controlled muscular 
[rawer. 

Oimpetitive manufactur- 
ing plants, too, large and 
r^niall, play on onecoiiriie. Th« 
larger plants are apparent 
favuritr^ in equipment ... 
in chances for continued 
leaderHhip. Yet often the 
Kiiiall cuiupelitor wiii»...and 
iiKtittlly for the same reamtn 
... productive power is fully 
utilized by precise control. 

Today, unwieldy horse 
power in a burden iiiduKlry 
ca n not uflTord .Hut pow er bar- 
newwd lu it« juh with corrt-ct 



Motor Control . . . prute<;led 
agaiiiHt diKfirgatti/.ing acci- 
deitis to uiolorMand men . . . 
can l«upply the deriding mar- 
gin needed today in close 
competition. 

Motor Control is such an 
importaTil factorin trueman- 
ufacttirin); ci-unomy that its 
selection merits Lhcattcutiun 
of every executive. 

Discriminating plants 
weigh the facts , . . and be- 
rauKe of their findJngii, mor« 
and mure plants specify 
Cutler-Ilammer Motor Con- 
trol on all equipment. Ma- 
chine deKigiicrs . . . alert to 
the dcmandii of modern In- 
dustry . . . incorporate Cu tler- 
lla m mer Co n t rul a s K I a n dard 
equipment. And electric mo- 
tor manufacturers recom- 
mend lis use on the nuitors 
they sell ... knowing that 
t he iiameCutler-lla m mer has 
identilied reliable Motor<^n- 
Irul for over three decades. 



CL'TLER-IIAMMER, Inc. 

Fton**r Mmniifaelur^rm of tJMZtrU: €2antrol Apparatu* 

1231 St. Paul Avenue 
MILWAliKEE, WISCONSIN 



CUTLER^AMMER 



Control Equipment Good Electric Motors Deserve 



Whvn urritinff to Cctlkx-HaUMIJ. T.vc. pIciiM menlioH \otian'$ Runnr** 
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i/teVskturalciPiatim Centm* 

offers the Ideal Ikicatim for flifc^t 
CHant^adurin^ mid Milled Musirm 

vlATION-the next great Industry— offers tremendous 
* business possibilities. Past the experimental stage, it is 
now entering the period of standard i^tion. Problems of 
production and distribution... large -scale manufacturing... 
greatcombinations.-sharp competition... are justahead.l He 

companies which will endurcwill be those m whose favor 
every advantage is operating. The first of these .s Location. 
In the thousand-mile open spaces of the Middle West is 
America's natural Aviation Headquarters. Comparatively 
flat, free from dangerous air-currents or large bodies ot 
water, this area spots the center of the country and the 
center of population. Its manufacturing and distributing 
advantages, and its transportation, topography and climate, 
have already attracted nearly half this country s Aviation 
activities. At its focus is St. Louis, sutth manufacturing city. 

7« of Oils r«niilrv-s ISS Alr|ilnnp Maniifaflur- 
ers aro Already l^roU-d in CViilral Sliilos 

50% of all the Airplane Manufacturers, 42^ of the Licensed 
Pilots 44% of the Registered Aviation Mechanicsand ^1% 
of the'pianes in the United States are in this region. Every 
facility for obtaining materials and allied parts, and for 
their fabrication by men and machinery, is at hand. 
A 500 -mile circle around St. Louis' massed resources covers 
most of this territory and represents but five hours by air. 

Here in St. Louis arc 4 Hymg Fields; 5 Avktion Schools; 4.Airplanc 
Manufacturers; an Engine Manufacturer; and a great Transcon. 
HnrmlrAirway Headquarter,. Here ..re 99 toundr.es; 21 produ- 
cerrLf aluminum casnngs: U forging plants; 200 machine shops; 
34 pattern shop*; 56 manufacturers of tools and dies; 2 manure 
turcrs of piston rings; convenient ivarehouse stocks of sfeel... 
brass. . -aluminum. Desirable manufacturins sites areava.bb^ 
on St, Louis*$2.000,000 Airport.and elsewhere within twenty 
minutes of the downtowi* district. 

St Louis hai interesting facts for the manufacturer of 
«nvthmgcon«^.ted.rii)iAti«t;on.CoTre5f^f.dcnce.s.n' 
litci from manufacturers, banfeers.and busmessmen. 
A special Survey uHl he made upon request. 

Write The Industrial Bureau of the Industrial 
Clubof St. Louis. . 511 Locust St., St.Louxs.Mo. 
Dept. A-8 
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pon. .\mong the subjects covered by gov- 
eniment exhibits are coal mining, tobacco 
r.iising, and .American foreign trade. 

Tile United Stati?s buildings stand near 
•those of Uruguay, Peru and Chile, on the 
erlge of the Maria Luisa Park, through 
which other structures ha\*e Ijeen scat- 
rered. Some of the Spanish pavilions have 
been {ini.'^hed for several years, others only 
remilly. The visitors who go to Spain for 
this Imposition will earrj'' away a series of 
unforgettable impressions — of a lagoon 
and an arched bridge with a graceful 
tovvei- rising beyond it, of buildings with 
lace-like cornices, of interiors glowing 
with the tiles that Spain has manufac- 
tured since before the Alhambra was 
begim, and of roses and palms and orange 
trees in profusion. 

But when the Seville Exposition and 
the Barcelona Exposition are over and the 
sightseen? are gone, the model consulate 
in Se\'ille will enter upon the use for 
which it was? designeti. That use will be 
closely linked to America's commerce 
with Spain. Raw cotton, petroleum prod- 
uftts, liunber, road working machinery, 
automobiles — ^these, according to the com- 
mercial attache accredited to the Amer- 
ican eniba.'ffy at Madrid, are some of the 
things the United States exports to Span- 
ish markets. 

Each of these items answers some e.«- 
pecial need io that land which, though 
hoary with tradition, is nipidly becoming 
modernized. 

Highway.^, for example, that did well 
enough for donkeys through many a cen- 
turj.', must be made smooth and broad for 
motor cars. The Spanish Government has 
already done much in that direction, and 
plans to do more. Therefore the demand 
for road-making equipment and for cars. 

With increasing motor travel, gasoline 
is an essential, but although Spain is rich 
in natural resources petroleum is not 
among them. Mineral oils, including pe- 
troleum products, are the second largest 
single export, shippetl from the United 
States to Spain, The biggest of all is raw 
cotton, which can be turned into manu- 
factured goods advantageously in a coun- 
try v\'here lal>or is cheap. 




A Double Play 

IN the Paul Slioe .Store at vSan Antonio, 
Tex., when a salesman sells a woman n 
pair of shoes he doesn't wrap the shoes 
himself; he takes them over to the ho- 
siery* counter txj l)c wrapped, whither the 
customer follows, largely because her eye 
is caught by the ho.^iery di.^play, accord- 
ing to an item in the iJooJ & Shoe Re- 
corder. 

The hosiery clerk takes a peek at the 
caatonier's leg? to size up what she jniys 
for stockings, and she peeks into the shoe 
to size up the size, and then she jiicks up 
just the jiair to match the new shoes. 
What daughter of Eve could resist? 




lV»ioi irritme to I\DCST«UL Boitiu or the [siicimu. Clvh <w St. I.<u;i» pirate mention S'atmi't Biuinrn 
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Publicity 

(Continued from page 18) 
tlio folly of going to the ownprof a news- 
iwi)er to have an item printed. That 
usually is a waste of time for two reasons. 
The first m that the news test generally 
will be applied by the owner the .^ame 
iis by the editor, and the second i,-- that 
items marked "must" by newsjuiper own- 
ers have myr!terioii!i ways of disappearing 
around publishing ofliees and never find- 
ing their way into print. Nobody knows 
just why this happens, but it does. 

Tlie success of the Liberty Ijoan pub- 
licity eanipaigns was due in great part, 
so far as the Treasury was concerned, to 
frank dealing. The campaigns were con- 
diieted, incidentally, independently of all 
other government publicity. 

In the beginning the Treasury made 
it ]ilain to all newspaper men, magazine 
editors and others who helped dissemi- 
nate infonnation that they eoiUd have 
anything they wanted. They were told 
that the Treasury would utiearlh all the 
news it could possibly find and present 
it; without color. If they felt at any time 
that more news was to be had than was 
offered, all they had to do to get it was 
indicate its whereabouts. Many of them 
followed this ."suggestion. Much publicity 
that emanated from the Treo.eury in the 
eourse of the Lilwrty Loans was due to 
suggestions from reporters and editors. 

A miniature press association news 
service that reached dowu into every 
community in the United States was set 
up. Twice each day, men in every coimty 
of the country reported their sales and 
olher activities to their county chairmen. 
These chairmen pa.'=!?ed the information 
on to state chairmen who reported to 
Federal Reserve District chairmen who 
wired the Treasury Department. 

Propaganda in the Open 

THUS, every morning at 10 o'clock and 
every afternoon at 4 o'clock, the Treas- 
ury Department had a report on Liljcrty 
Loan activities throughout the United 
States, and within half an hour after it 
. reached the Department it wa.s in the 
hands of pre.sK associations and news- 
papers. Nothing was concealed. Original 
telegrams, regardJe.ss of their nature, were 
available to the press. It is a historic fact 
that despite many investigations of gov- 
ernmental information activities during 
and after the war, those of the Treasure' 
Dejiartment never were criticized. 

Shortly after the close of the last Lii>- 
erty Loan, officials of the .America n Elec- 
tric Railway A.s3ociation a^ked me to 
handle- publicity for an investigation of 
local trnnstKirtation in ihelTnited States. 
President Wilson had appointed the Fed- 
eral Electric Railway rommi-^.-^ion to de- 
lermine what was wrong with electric rail- 
Ways. One-sixth of the total milc.-iKc of 




• • • the center «>l llie neu/ 
indii«jrial development 
of the Pacific Coa«t 

■Portland is the "key city" of the Pacific Coast. 
I It has all the essentials of a great city. Geographi- 
cally, it is the center of the most potential section of 
the United States . . . miles and miles of irtdussrial sites — 
surrouncied by beautiful homes, lovely gardens, green 
lawns and gorgeous flowers. 

Portland is an industrial city of clear atmosphere, with- 
out dust or smoke, because hydro-ele<ftric power is used. 
Ninety per cent of its homes are equipped for electri- 
cal and gas appliances. 

Portland has splendid grade and high schools, colleges 
and other institutions of higher education. Four trans- 
continental railroads serve Portland, and it is a world 
port with 58 regular steamship lines reaching all dom- 
estic and foreign markets (the sixth port in export ton- 
nage in the United States); a city of great civic enter- 
prises and municipal and real estate developments, with 
low taxation and the purest water in America. 

Come this summer on a vacation to Portland and Oregon in the 
Padfic Northwest, America's greatest summer plnyground I Enjoy 
every outdoor sport and recreation; investigate the opportunities 
for new industries and sound financial and real estate investmenw, 

Portlaiuf's tvarld-famoits Rose Festival, June 9-12 

If you iisii H AWAI 1 on your Padfic Coast trip, 
(alw ific itcamcr az f'ortlanJ. 

Portland w^r: Oregon 




PORTLAND CHAMBER o/ COMMERCE 
Room 207, Portland, Oregon 

Please send me information and free illustrated htcrature 
about Oregon and its industrial advantUKcs. 

Name..„ — 

AddrcM 



H7irn icniiBK to Pr«n.isi> CwiMtias OF OiMMriCK juIfOM mtntian Naliait'i Biuincii 
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Over 150 million 

are wrapped on 



Mere are some of the 150 million packages which arc 
wrapped daily by our machines. Creating machines for 
wrapping this wide variety of products has given us valu- 
able experience, not only in biiildiDg machines, but also 
in producing packages that sell. 

All this experience, gained in 26 years of close cooi>era- 



PACKAGE MACHINERY CO. 

New York I 30 Church Street 
Chi<^o :111V. Washmgnia St. 




tPhen writms to Vkwmx MiCBiSoir 
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Packages per Day 

our Machines 



tion with the leading, package gnodti manufacturers, is at 
your disposal — to help you fiud new and ht^tler forms of 
wrapping; to give your package greater eales app*^; or to 
find new ways of lowering your coete. 

No matter what your wrapping prohlem may be, bring It 
to us—solving' problems built our bu^tinena. 



SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 




Issin iiiu'di 



London: Baker Perkinii, Ltd., 
Willeiidlen Jnoclion, N. W. 10 




CoMWjin p}ei»e nmtiiin Xaiion'M Butinai 
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Georgia 

MARBL.E 




Tlw Bird Saitttuary ■'" Florida 

PINK MARBLE 

Thia tower i» built largely of Piak 
Georgia Marble ... the same beautiful 
rugged tuaterial that has been used 
extensively for bo umay monumenlal 
and coBunercinl buildings. One nolable 
example of its tise is the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland which occupies a full 
cily square. To owner and architect the 
durability of Georgia Marble is an econ- 
omy factor of great siftnificotjcc. 

Cs t» your arfhllrrt for in/orma- 
lion abmit Crargia M^i'Mr, or trt 
■u ^appty yoo ttlth intrrtuiitf 
tranirc' Write loony of our offiCM. 

THE GEORGIA MARBLE CO. 
TATE • GEORGIA 

,w8 8TpaJwfl, Bi4Bo^ All^Btdt. B-.U.r.'BU,. 
NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 



6» C™m«:ion lidsawfcJ BUt- 
DALLAS 



ijooKritt. BJf. 
CLEVELAND 



tlie indiistn' of the countrj' was either 
in receivership or banliruptcy and the 
whole liusiness appeared to be headetl 
for the rocks. 

I proposed hnndliog the story as frank- 
Iv as the Liiierty Loan publicity was han- 
dled. This was' a new theory in utitiiy 
publicity, hut a majority of the leaders 
of the induct r>-, including B. C. Cobli, 
Joha H, Pardee, Luciu:; S. Storrs, Phillip 
H. Gadisden and othere, indorsed it. 

The "tell everything" policy soon 
proved ha value. Witnesses of all kinds 
were called before the Commission. Some 
of them shot holes through the original 
fiuaneini; of electric railways in this coun- 
try wide enough to pas.= ;i K:dam;izoo shut 
hack. 

Other witnesses gave testimony show- 
ins: the industry was not wholly respon- 
sible for the bad condition into which it 
ha<\ faller. At the end of severid months, 
as a result of our luilViased reporting, the 
countrv' l»ad a complete picture of the 
entire fiittiation. It w.is alile to draw its 
own conclusions. In the closing days of 
the hearinp, the chairman of the Com- 
mission from the bench annotmeed pub- 
lirly his appreciation of the industrj-'s 
holiest ]iublicity methods. 

After the close of the hearings, the lo- 
cal transportation industry generally 
throughout the "United States adopted the 
i-ame publicity plan. Many companies 
went to the people with a complete story 
of their troubles. If there had been finan- 
cial mismanagement, this often was frank- 
ly admitted. If sen-ice was not up to 
g'tandard, managements said frankly it 
was not and explained why. The pubUc 
was told tliat if it wanted local transpor- 
tation it would have to joui hand.s with 
managements in getting it and see tliiit 
companies earned enough money to live. 

Frankness Wins the Public 

TODAY, ten years after the openings 
of the Commksion hearings, the local 
transportation industry is on a greatly 
improved basis. No longer is one-sixth, 
nor more than a fractional part, of the 
industry in bankruptcy. But the acid t«st 
of frank publicity as the industrj- .sees it 
is found in tlie "fact that, by telling its 
si ory openly, the indiist ry has gained the 
confidence of the public. 

There are counties.-; other cases that 
have come imder my personal observa- 
tion which prove that open dealing is the 
answer to most public utility problems. 

Let me point to one. It is used because 
n nationally known utility man familiar 
with the case recently ex|ires.«ed the opin- 
ion that it w^as the best proof of the effi- 
cacy of open dealing in publicity he had 
ever seen. A certain gas company was 
in bad. Everyone in town, it seemed, was 
against it. More than $300,000 in legal 
fees had been spent in ten years in a futile 
attempt to make fair earnings. 

A publicity man was put on the job 
with nrclcr? to hear the tnith. He visited 
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people in the streets, stores, homes and 
elsewhere for ten diiys and got their views. 
Finally, he got the company side of the 
storj'. 

It was apparent that both sides had 
just complaints which needed a general 
airing. Hence, he put the whole storj' to- 
gether in a series of advertisements and 
news releases, admitting company faults 
and pointing outcome ]ml)lic ones. Then 
he suggested certaui changes. 

Sen^ice improved. A rate increase was 
granted gladly. Earnings began to boom. 
The company got out of court and kept 
out. Peace was restored. Today the com- 
pany is one of the most prosperous and 
well liked anywhere. Frankness did it. 

Publicity for the Public Good 

UNTIL seven years ago the city of New 
York had no accident prevention bureau. 
Then Barron G. Collier, moved by the 
useless slaughter of innocent victims of 
accidents in the streets, established wiih 
personal funds a eafety bureau in the 
Pohce Department. X master of pulilicity, 
he earh- decided that the only way to 
arouse the consciousness of Greater New 
York to the appalling accident situation 
was to tell it the whoie truth. 

S?o, day in and day out for four year?;, 
through every possible medium of pub- 
licity in the Greater City the tnith about 
ticcidents and how to prevent them was 
told. No individual ormedhim iv.is sparetl. 
If jny-walker.s were to blame for acci- 
dents, the papers learned it. If, as fre- 
quently \ras the case, reckless dri\'ing or 
defect ii-e bnifces were res])onsible for ac- 
cidents, that too was given the widest 
ptwsible publicity. Thus, during four years 
when the population incrcaised at a rate 
of 100,000 a year and the number of 
automobiles at a rate of 200,000 a year, 
the fatality toll of Greater New York 
was aimually decreased through open and 
lione.-'t pulilicity. 

A new element in publicity is the ad- 
vertising agency seeking free space. Some 
of them just ask openly for free space 
for material which has not the .slightest 
news value. Other? send a small adwr- 
tisement to a paper and then tr>- to bring 
(iressiire to bear through the local dealer 
for free space. Tliis is esjiecialiy true in 
the weekly field. 

Editors throughout the countr\'are re- 
sentful of being loaded down with junk 
in the form of free pii!)lieity. They are 
getting humpbacked opening tons of n.-fe- 
less mail. Everj- week Editor A- PubUaher, 
a newspaper weekly, has an attack on 
free publicity seekers who have nothing 
to offer Imt a tin cup. Pul)licity men who 
are sending out this material are fooling 
no one except their employers. 

The wise nian seeking publicity will 
employ a tnistworthy man at a good sal- 
ary and U.«ten to his publicity advice. In 
the begiiming and the end he will advise: 

"In publicity, as in all other things, 
there is no substitute for honesty." 
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MANUFACTURERS: 

do you know your geography P 




THIS IB not the man you learnctl at school . . . but 
(V'j a map from icbich the manufacturer of today 
can learn a prtjfitable lesson in t>coitomical diatribiUiotu 

It tihotvH clearly lliat markets nhoulil l>c measure!*! in 
terms of people rather than |)olitieal iKiuudarics ... It 
jHtinl^t definitely to the economic iiec«?»»ily of locating 
the industrial plant at the natural center of distrihu- 
lion ... at a point from which all marketa can be 
reached moxl promptly, tcith hest service atulat least cost. 

LOUISVILLE 
Proven Center of American Markets 



After moving erailiially wiulh- 
wf^l, \ht: <liHtril)ution renter of 
America ham foiin*! a location 
flf eonlinued Htability in which 
LfOiiiifville ia the logical bull. 
ManufacturcrH n^fi^nixing thtH 
trend anil l))<> udviHulitlity nf 
vcntralm'd plant locoiitm are 
l«iday pnidticin;; and ili>»tribul- 
itiK llxrir lini!>h<>ii [troiluctM tit 
faring* of from ttretre to 
tieenty ptT cent. 

Over 50 Mill ion People 
Within 500 Miles 
Half the |M>|>ii]alli>n cumi nf the 
tliM^kie>« livfH. viorktuiid t*|M-nilH 
ilH nuiiiey within a railtuit of 
500 miloH of L*mt*4ville. And 
IjOtitRvillc in the only larijc rity 
combining liiw-i^utit ut^'eHsLbilrly 



tothiM rich niarket » ilh the low- 
coHt production advaniagen 
south of the Ohio, 

Be Sure to Get 
the lAtuisville Stnry 

Send for iMwk, "LOLIISVILLE 
—Outer of American MarkelH", 
roiilaining definite faetit nhoul 
Ixmii-villc UK the ideal mana- 
facturin^; renter for dii^lribution 
to all markets. Sfteeilie {pie»- 
tiniiN will he anitweri'd sjK-cifi* 
eally — a »ur\<-}' pertinrni to v<mr 
partirittiir re<|nirfineiilH will lie 
prepared at your rri|uer>t willi" 
outuiili^ulion and in eonlidence. 

T.ouiHvineIndti!«trIal Foundation 

404 I'-oiunibU nujririDy . Loui.vilk-, Vij. 



TO 

MANUFACTURERS 

ttngagt^ in, or eon- 
lemptaling en /tak- 
ing in, ihf follnwing 
induttrift, tee thall 
flladty send specific 
data which ite be- 
lieve will prove 
really int*>rettingt 

Wood ProduclB 
Ttdiar^o Produels 

Metal Products 
(Jif^mieal Produett 
Food Prodnetu 
ClitKs and Clay 

Products 
Wearing Apparel 
Textile Pr«Hluel8 



LOUISYILLE 




MARKETS 



ir/ifM writfna to l.imiivitit Imivmhim. TrvMiwinN Inoi»w«mh> p/fUMt mrflion VnlMiii'f Bu«{nnr« 
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roryourprofits 





PROFIT 
thieves- 
petty tKeft— 
unaccount- 
able fires — 
Tnisstng tools 
and jigs- 
protect yoiir 
plant from 
these losses 
with a positive 
barrier of Page 
Fence. 

,>.■} Srrvicc Flant^ 
i-rcrt fence every- 
wKt?re— from first 
jilanit to final fTtc- 
lion. A factfiil bonk 
"BtmnJary Line*" — 
mailed on rctjueaU 
Page Fenre Aaaoria" 
tioD, 21S N. Micbigan 
A*-cnue (Dept. 56), 
Oiicago, minois. 



PAGE 
FENCE 

CHAIN LINK-CALVAHIZED OR 

COPPER WEUl 
ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON 



★ • 

Investigate J 

Page Fabric avail- 
able in Copper welii 
iion-niKtiiig wire... 
no pamtiiig ... rff' 
dnced upkeep. 
time gervicc. 

Th it bookkt •' Bot'^ o- 
Anr Lnfsa*^ t^lU hdxn to 
pnted property . > . copy 




NEWS 

OF ORGANIZED BUSINESS 

By Willard L. Hammer 




ADcklind (New Zealand) dumber of Commerce foandeil in lg£9 



; ' S0UTII\VE9TEItN Vir- 

Regional ginia, Inc., a regional 
Survey Made rhamlxT of commerce 
coveriuE the 10 coun- 
ties of southwestern Virginia, has tsirklcil 
nclmirahly the problem of p^o^'iding sur- 
veys and statistics on the territorj' it 
serves. 

Its territorj', for the most part, is com- 
posed of towns too small to cmpltiy jiro- 
feasional engineering concerns for the pre- 
paration of industrial surveys. Tho towns 
mutually support the regional ^chamber 
whose budget would not permit a large 
expendiiiire for the needed surveys. 

Through the cooperation of the E.^ten- 
sion Service of the State Polytechnique 
Institute, the regional chamber of com- 
merce is enabled to have its entire terri- 
tory included m a sun-cy. The school's 
equipment and specialists are u.=ed in the 
work. The costs are only for traveling es- 
yienses and printing. 

The surveys of the 19 counties are being 
printed in convenient booklet form sep- 
arately for each county. They are so' ar- 
ranged as to permit a separate printing 
for towns. 

The 19 Burveys will be gleaned for the 
strongest facta in all, from which a com- 
prehensive booklet will be printed to ^ve 
a bird's-eye view of the region. 

Homer K, Bowen, secretary of South- 
western Virginia, Inc., says that the sur- 
vey Ls progressing satisfactorily and that 
it bids fair to set a new style in mdustriid 
sur^'eya for small towns. 



TttE Transportation 
New Air-Mad Communication 

Map Ready Department of the 
United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce ha.s published a revision 
of its map showing the air-mail services in 
the United .States. 

With this revised map are included tunc 
tables of all the air services in the coun- 
try. Pertinent postal regulations make 
the folder & complete air-mail guide. 

The maps may be obtnmed at cost from 



the Transportation and Communication 
Department of the National Chamber. 

Coming Business Conventions 

(Ftam brwimlbD (vulablit May S) 



Doll Plant 
Wnkol 

3"* Chiiajo Miuio InJiutria Cluunlw «f 

5 - S.....Cliiss<o Nii(iij:inl AaociitioB o( Kwat 

3-6 Btiir«lo ....Nslioiial Aamditran of Puf- 

3-1 AtbiiliD City JJariinial Eleijlne Liiht A*»- 

mtion. 

J- I,. . . .St. Uma A»«iation of OpcmtivB Milkn, 

Week of 

3rd Ctiatn Nntiannl AaasdaUon el Miuie 

.Mtrchanta. 

^ Chicttgo ....KjiUoruiI Pkuc MnntifAcLurcn 

Awoiition of Atoerioii. 

6- ' SotiiiM Inn, N.Y.,}jBtlo™l Annoiatiuii ot Mulial 

SitnBit Baalu. 

0-8 FrtnchlJtk, Ind. .Ajacriian Teti Munufnctunn 

Attociattou. 

t-H KoraaiCilji, Mo. Soulbwcsteni Ctnl QpmliM 

AiUKwintioiL 

RmoM, V», Squthem JJote! Ajsorinlion. 

IIJ-I^ Deimit Nulioml C'Mlom» Semm Am/- 

«. . . mbon. 
WRkot 

.n^'^ ■ 9*^ Aineriian IiHtilult ot B»iiHiii«. 

t*™ Bnting iind Pjjiin< Coatnwlon 

!• ii> I . fbtkml AwciaUon. 

11-12...., Pittobgrgii Aswifflui Whotaals Cod 

Q^Mb. Wk. niinaii ind Wneomin Bstiil 

„ Coal Merduiiila Aaociatioo. 

. Blowing noeli,I».C.HiirdTOo AjBociotktn of th> 

. Camlinoa. 

Wi»ko( 

17th.. . .White Bulphitf , . . .AjMrirais Ekmtil Trrniln AModa- 

BpfTop, W. Vn . . oiAtioq. 
LbiuIoii. Onto™.. . Advsluiubg AffilUtioe. 
natBftdBR.......NBtiDtiaL AaoeLation of Cot 

Sprtnci, Ind,. . , . Aecotmtontft. 

.Sl. Ima NBtioittl Ltnther A Sh« Find. 

_ _ , ot* Ajmiiiition. 

■^nlIalB WiMiM&le EMillsT AKwatkia 

«i « « , <"'>* Unil"! 8l«t«. 

18-20.,... New \wk NillanjU Maarou MuiafM- 

„, „ . tunw Awodilion, 

>8-21 NukYJle, TanD, , ,NBtkiud BcUil Credit A«ii». 

tioo. 

" ffaumu, Wii AmeriM Nalioml Koi Biwd- 

Bra AaancRi linn. 

"-22 Dtl Moot*, CB[if..Ps(iUls Com! Elmtrial AM* 

eiBlioB. 

'O-^' MlniiBpoila Northwwlarn Aawditbn of 

^ Maluil IniangM Cosi^niti. 

Utk. , . ,Oklal»iQa Citi-. . .Nationil Bstiil Hudaiie A*- 
». „ _ aocuitioii. 
2(-15,. . , , New HivBii, Conn. Clock ManufBrturen 
. lino of Arnrridi, 

M-»„, , .Detroit ABKdcio Inatitule ot QoMtity 

Survey on), 

21-il,...AllMitjBCity Amoricsn Society fa- Twlint 

MalnrUib. 

"-f Iffl Anrloa......,Aaieri«ii WarBhoMeroon'i Ab- 

•oeutioii. 

26- 28..... CliHago Anormui Bead Trwia Aaiicb- 

tkn. 

2B-28.. . . .Chioiio NBtxmil AnooiBtiaii of Taicioeb 

Ownen. 

20-29 Derton Netioul Awooiatioii «{ Bal 

EitBle Bonla, 

27- 30, , . , Bsflalo NbCiduI Aneatioit of Maitor 

„„ .„ „ .. . , Plumhfn of lie United »t«t« 
J7-28,, , , . NiagBia F»lla,J(, V. Nttioial Knitted Oulsw Ai- 



11-13., 



17-18.. 
17-lB,, 



17-29.. 
17-20.. 



Whtn wriling jlta$r <n 
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Not Apply to the Office 
the Lessons Learned in the Factory? 



f hat maciilncrj- ha* done in 
the factory, k ran du !ii tlic uflicc. Nor docB it 
rHjitipca sj'Kttni of "litiuvshcctB"f o dctcniiinc 
thin. Tlioiiaands of or^aiiizationii have already 
proved the value of modiTti ofBtri- tquipmeiit 
for you. Here's only one example of wliat 
Miircliant Culcwlators have done. . , . 

Tklt Lumler ProJitcer SitwJ St 0,000 

in Nine Monihs 

One of the larg^Mt lumlicr oi'g-anizationB in tlie 
Nation, They needed an entirely new net of 
figfiire*. They installed Ihe Marcfiant Caleula- 
tor. Tiiey [ifOt the fijjures. And there was no 
(lueslion about llicir accuracy — they were 
done by machine. 

Marchant saved them $i0,6O0 in nine 
niunttm, (in this one |i>Ii . . . But ibut'st only 
the atart of their tavingg. . . . 

Now They Short-t ut All Their 

Figuring Johs 

Constantly, day-afler-<iay, fijfiirlnjf jolw like 
thi« come up. ... so manv niixes of lumber, 
l"x4" in iixe, IG'lonp, ^ $la.8.5per1houBand 
. . . wantccl, the number of hoard feet, and 
the tola! value. 

You should Bcc how this is fifrurerl on a 
Marchant Cidculntor. Tap a few keys here, 
push a button there, shift, a lever . . . and 
while you itaiid amazed, the aiuwer appearn 
before you I 

You can't rcftliste what a Marrhant Calcu- 
lator !» really capable of doing for you, until 
you've seen it in action on your own fig'uring' 
work. 

Try a Marckant on Your Own ff^r^ 

— ff^lthout OhUgitiioH 

We will platlly let you have the use of a 
Marrhant — without oHliffjition — to test right 
in your own office, on your own work. 

Tlien you can try it out on c««t8, payrolls, 
jiartial payment pUiM, intcretrt, retirement 
funds, actuarial npoblcma, way-bills, etc. Yoti 
can turn over all your figimii({ to thin Mar- 
eliant, and determine, for youmelf, the trc- 
mendouR oavinfpi that are powihle with it. 

You wUl be MtonlBhcd to sec how tiic Mar- 




chant eon short- ii .>m;i Hearing problems. 

You will Hee the Marchant actuallv flg'ttr- 
in^ several problems simultaneouHly. Yoti wilt 
Nee its automatic diviiiiun, aittomatlc multi' 
plication, automatic re-peat addilinn, direct 
Kubtraction, automatic dial clearance, etc. You 
wilt see it fijfurinff your problems in from 25^ 
to 40^ the uitual time. 

,'\nd you will be especially plcaacd with its 
himpUcity of operation. 

Anyone Can I(un h Marchnnl Cshuldtor 

Anyone can run any inmlcl.No special train- 
ing- is required. No wpecial help. Vou merely 
install the Marchantu in your office, anil i1n 
regular staff carries on. 



W'l. w.h ^-.iiiJ;. s. i.i; .111 ..iniiin.iu.l furli-. 
Mail the ronpim for the booklet, "KJiminating 
Menial Work". It's free. To trj' a Marchant 
on your own work — without oblipition — 
cheek the thini or fourth square in the coupon. 
Or corisuU your directorj", and telephone our 
nearest offic< — there ia one in e^•ery principal 
city of the United States and Canada. Repre- 
sentative s in all fon-ign countries. 

Nrv Portiil'Ie — Jar Exeeuirves 

Executives will be interested in the New Mar- 
chant PoitabU'. Oecupic* dcflk apace of only 
(y "x\ 2". Can be slipped into a haiuibajf or the 
file drawer of a desk. Answer* everv figuring' 
problem. Anyone can run it, $125. Ifinterested, 
i licck tbc»ccondor fourth square in coupon. 



MAMCMAMT 




.MAaCllAXr CAIXI UA ! MNKCO 
I Dept. i-Onklari.l. , 

1rirn»e >end !x>oltl< t — 
J "E2mi>uiliHgMentaiU'orlt''U Oti Knf$li5 PorUihlen 
I I nlmiiW like Ui try— wiUioiit nblUratiou 

I An EtectrU- Marchant [J Tfie $125 I'uriabif □ 

: Name Company 

A<U)r»-«K 



When urilina to Macaisi Cuxvwixa Mu-hi.nc Co. p/miw mrnfion SaHvii't Uutiiitu 



9S 
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j^afy'onally known 
users of Fenestra 

EDISON 



Eilgv Pown V\*ia of the EdiMko Electric lUiuniaidaKCompiuiiy of Bostoa, Weymouth, Masa. 

Engioters, Stone & Webster. 



IN this great power plant of the Edison Elec- 
tric lUuminating Company at Weymouth, 
Mass., an efficient layout of Fenestra WindoWalls 
provides adequate daylighting and controlled 
airation. CK'er 700 units (18,930 sq. ft.) of Fe- 
nestra were used. Two hand-controlled Fenestra 
screw-type operators open and dose the forty- 
three ventilators in each of the mammoth bays. 

This Fenestra installation is but one of thou- 
sands in the planes of the country's great corpo- 
rations. 

Today Fenestra Engineers can Redetermine, 
with considerable accuracy, the efficiency of your 
ciayiighting and airation design be/ore your build- 
ings are built. 

This service comes to you through an expe- 
rienced Department of Engineering Research — 
and without obligation. 'Phone the local Fenes- 
tra office. 



DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2292 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
Partariti: Deiroit. Michic>a 



mod Oakland, Califoroia 
Warebouie StocVl 



SOME FENESTRA- 
EQl^PPHD POWER 
PLANTS 

Boston ElnraEtid Power 
Sticion 

Detroit Edison Power Stittoa 

Florida Power ^ Lighz 

Company 

General Mocon Power 
Stadoo 

Kamas Citr Power & Li'sbt 
Company 

Los Ante tea Cai & Eleciric 

CompuTjr 

Norfolk Navy Yard Power 
Koue 

WUJiaiTisburg Power Siation, 
Brooklyn 

Chicago Northwejtcm R. R. 
Power House 

Greai Northern K. R. Power 
Scatioo 

Pacific Electric Raiiwtf 
Power Station 

Sioux City Gaj & Electric 
Compaiiy 




enestra 



steel windows 

Whan wtitinfi to Dmorr Stun. PwiODns Cujip txt iiletife mentimi S'atiin. '» liutineif 



Bringing Books to 
the Business Man 



THE Businpi-s Branch of the Public 
Liljrarj- is becoming more and more u 
nwe!?sity to thebuginess man. Though 
there are only a few such branches in thi« 
country, American cities are gradually 
recognizing their need. Generally situated 
in the office section of such cities as have 
Hiem, these branch libraries are used by 
research deportments, accounting depart- 
ments, credit departments, offices, fac- 
tories, stores, banks, trust companies, in- 
^•estment companies, advertaing depart- 
ments, students of economic and business 
subjects, salesmen, and business men gen- 
eraliy. 

Establishment of Imsiiics; branches of 
libraries close to the centers of business 
u-as inaugurated by the Public Library 
of Newark, N. J,, iu 1904. Now. the pulv 
lic libraries of Minneapolis, Indianapolis, 
Detroit, Providence, Chicago, St. Louis, 
C'le\-eland and a few other cities either 
maintain down-tow-n business branches 
or house business books in chamber of 
commerce buildings. Boston has started 
:t great collection of books on business 
through an agreement between the Piil.>- 
\w Librarj' and the Har%-ard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

Wide Range of Material 

IN THESE ways the libraries become 
business assets. The collection? in these 
liusiness libraries difl'er widely from the 
usual range of library material. Here are 
hundreds of city directories; trade di- 
rectories covering specLil industries, pro- 
fessions and commerce and finance; gov- 
emment documents; material on foreign 
t Hide and accounting, in short, every- 
thing in book or magazine form that may 
be useful to the busy man. 

k convenient location for such a li- 
brarj- is a necessity. The library at lame 
cannot give the contact that the busi- 
ne.=s man Rains in a visit to such a branch, 
devoted entirely to his .wrvice. Hero the 
material is collected with the specific 
neerls of business in view, and the attend- 
ants Ijccome veritable sleuths in the skill- 
ful manipulation of material. In some 
busineas brunch libraries there are ref- 
erence librarians, catalogers, stenograph- 
ers, and other jiersons ready to cater to 
the business man's needs and, ebce time 
is money, to save him dollars. 

Since from the field of Imsiness itself 
ha.s come the demand for this aid it L^^ 
suriirlsing that more branch business li- 
braries do not exist. But many cities are 
invest igating and gradually adopting spe- 
cial business branch libraries as they dis- 
cover their practical value. 

— Katitkkine Louise SMrrw. 
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Work Stops But 
Pay Goes On 

RECOGNIZING that labor is a com- 
modity whifh mui^t be kept avail- 
able, the ConsoliUiited WaterPower 
and Paper CompaDy of Wisconsin and 
Ontario, Canada, has adopted a plan un- 
der which its employes are paid whether 
they are working or not. 

The company regards the scheme not 
as a philanthropy but as sound bnsiuess. 
If pu;ir:uitees the employes a continuous 
nnniial income whether the plant.-; shut 
down or not, thus assuring itself a sup- 
ply of snfbfie*! and efficient labor. 

The plan commands additional re.^-iH'ct 
liefaufip the company lias always frowned 
on paternali.sm or hand-out [Kjliciw. Free 
turkeys on holidays, picnics and com- 
pany-paid nurset? to inspect the rhildren 
of the workers have no place in the 
scheme of things as far aa the company 
is coneerticd. Thus the men know the pay 
they receive when iiUe is not a gift — thai 
the company recognizes that they have 
something to sell for which it is willing to 
]iay and that their relation is strictly on 
a business basis, that it is a buy-and-sell 
[iroposition. 

The plan was worked out liy company 
oflicials and union leaders. Each man who 
has worked for the company more than 
a year is assured of a salary equal to 
about one-third of his regular wages 
iv[iene\ er he is forced out of work by a 
shutdown. The scale varies with the 
number of years a man has worked for 
the company, 

Skilled men are a^ured $75 a month, 
the four grades of lesser skilled men are 
guarantenl .1*05, .1!55, $40 and res])cc- 
ti^-ely. Liilwrers who have ivorkcd more 
than three years draw $30 and those who 
ha\'e Ijeen with the company one to three 
years get .1!20 a month. 

However, although this amount is guar- 
anteed, the men do not get it if they earn 
an equal amount doing otlier work. If a 
man, for examjile, entitled to $73 a 
month, was to earn .lifiO outside the ]il:int 
he would Im? entitled to draw only *]."). 

The union checks on each man to learn 
if he i.<« earning any money out.<ide the 
plant. If he signs an affidavit stating that 
he has earned no money and the union 
officials know he has, they agree to his 
imniediate dismissal. 

The plan is used in the company's 
plants at Wisconsin Rapids and Biron, 
\Vi.--., ami Port .\rlhur. Out. MemlRTs of 
three unions, the Inlernalional Uniilwr- 
hood of Paper Makers, the International 
Rrot.herhood of Elect rical Workers ami 
the International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Siiliihite and Paiiermitl Workers, are af- 
fected by the arrangement, 

— Earl McI.vtyiii;. 




Friendly Folks 



Like any other business, Insurance 
has its Smiths and Joneses. Men 
and women with families to sup- 
port; who enjoy a variety of 
pleasures ; who have regular work 
to do. 

Stripped of titles — removed 
from office routine — they are 
simple, human, friendly folks who 
might well be youi next door 
neighbors. 

Take the adjuster, for example. 
Perhaps you've never met one be- 
cause he enters tlie 
picture after the loss; — 
a trying time for the 
man whose property 
has been damaged; 
a hard situation for 
everyone concerned. 

This adjuster is an 
intelligent, courteous 
man. Actually he 
works both for you 
and for his insurance 



You can obtain 
Agricultural Polkits 
for all coverages such at 

Fire • Parcel Post 
Automobile - Marine 
Use and Occupancy 
Rent and Leasehold 
Windstorm • Floaters 
Sprinkler Leakage 
Registered Mail 
Transit ■ Earthquake 
Tourists' Baegaec 
Ex|ilosioa and Riot 
Airtrafi Damage 



company. He is not trying to 
prevent collection. Rather, he 
knows your need for prompt 
payment, and tries to speed up 
final settlement- Also, to com- 
plete our records, he must get 
definite information on the loss. 

Occasionally, unjust suspicion 
of his motives puts him in an 
embarrassing position. His job is 
not an easy one. Yet with all its 
difficulties, you'll find him as fair 
and easy to get along with as 
any of your regular 
business connections. 

Throughout the 
Agricultural organi- 
zation, you'll find cor- 
dial, friendly folks, 
with an unusual back- 
ground of insurance 
experience, and a 
keen desirc to put 
chat experience at 
work to help you. 




Wfim lentlut to AoiicmiTUiAL iMaoKUicit Cuttruir plmt mention S'ation't BvtiMM 



Harvesting the College Crop 



By W. CBOWEN 



Personnel Director, fnttrndtional Telephone and TelegrapK Corporation 



BUSINESS concerns, looking to the 
collf^es for ftiturc executives, 
may rest a.-=isure<i that a type 
of rann is being dei^eSoped who 
will be mentiilly and physiriilly 
equipped to take hU jjlace in the com- 
mercM world and to meet all the de- 
mands of this present era of vast na- 
tional nnd internal ionat operations. 

1 agree with Dean Gauss of Princtfton, 
who not long ago declared his Iwlief ihat 
the period of "rah-rah boys in coon-skin 
coats" is on the wane and that such col- 
legiatism is merely a pa,«sin? phase of 
youth. The personal contact I have had 
with senior classmen of more than a 
score of our important tinivprsitips, ex- 
tending from Harvard in the Rist to 
Illinoij?, Purdue, and other institutions 
farther west-, convinces me he is right. 

A representative group of colleges, in- 
eluding Cornell, Yale, Harvard, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology', Prince- 
ton, Pennsylvania, Lehigh, Penn State, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Vni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Northwestern, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota 
Universities, was selecred this year by 
the Intematiotial' Telephone and Tele- 
grapli Corporation as the field of search 
for maieritil. At these colleges possibili- 
ties and opportunities for young men in 
our organisation were discussed with sev- 
eral thousand upper classmen. 

One freciuently hears that college men 
are on the downward path. But I believe 
the opposite is true. The men being grad- 
uated from the universities today are 
just as good as ui years past. 

A Growing Desire to Help 

IN SOME respects I believe they even 
have an edge over former graduates. The 
college curriculums have been improving 
constantly and as a result students are 
better trained. I find in the universities, 
among faculty and personnel officials, a 
keener desire than ever before to assist 
in the development of the students and 
to help them discover their own capa- 
bilities and vocational aptitudes. At Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, for in- 
stance, a course in humanics is l.icing 
given that has occasioned the enthusi- 
astic interest of the students. A noterl 
engineer was selected to originate the 
course, and, following the trial and er- 
ror method, he ha.? formulated a course 
that will undoubtedly prepare the way 
for similar ones elsewhere. 

This course at M. I. T. simply indi- 
cates the general trend at universities. 
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Many iasiituiions have developed their 
personnel and phicement bureaus to re- 
markable degrees Tliey are not only as- 
suming responsibility for placing their 
graduates in positions but also are guid- 
ing and counseling the students in their 
personal proljlems. Personnel counsellors 
of a numlwr of universities spend many 
hours consulting with undergraduates, 
furnishing them with vocational advice, 
and assisting them to develop well-round- 
ed personalities. 

Friendly Counsel Needed 

CASES come to mind where advice of 
this sort would have hcl[)ed men im- 
measumbly had it been available to them 
as undergnuluates. .\t one college this 
year I inten'iewed a promising senior, 
one of the honor men of his class. When 
I talked to hira he w.^s .=hy and ill at 
ease, nnd kept his eyes constantly on the 
floor. Here was a case, I thought, where 
a little friendly advice on the part of 
one of the counsellors woidd have helpcfl. 

I'nforttmatelj', there are hundreds of 
men being grfiiiiiated from our universi- 
ties who need kindly, corrective guidance. 
Many of our universities are providing 
for this and I feel the day is not far 
tlistant when such work will be rated as 
highly by college autboritiea as any regu- 
lar in.struction. Then college men will be 
much letter prepared vocationally and 
personnally than many of those being 
graduated today. It is because I per- 
ceive a definite trend toward vocational 
guidance and character Imilding that I 
feel ojjtimiatie regarding the college men 
of tomorrow. 

Whm the present movement toward 
vocational and personal guidance is bet- 
ter established, the business representa- 
tive and college men will have an im- 
j)roved basis for their conferences. The 
businefi? representative, on his part, must 
come to the colleges better equipped with 
information regarding the future pa^^si- 
bilities in his particular concern, and the 
students, on their side, must know them- 
selves better and understand in what 
field their capabilities lie, 

A phase of college recntiting that in- 
terests me is the reception now accorded 
business repreeenfatives by university of- 
ficials. It tised to be the case that busi- 
ness representativea visiting universities 
had to sink or swim according to their 
own efforts. That condition is almost 
completely reversed. 

Todjiy placement 5 lureati officials, deans 
and-even college presidents are most cor- 



dial to the representatives of business 
houses eager to engage college men. They 
realize tliat they have a responsibility in 
the placement as well se the education 
of imdergraduates. They apparently feel 
a deep concern in offering their students 
a chance to investigate as many business 
opportunities as po.'ssible. 

My personid experience substantiates 
this concIiLsion. In many universities, pro- 
fessors have glailly placed their claiwes at 
my dispoail, permitting me to talk about 
the prospects my organization offered. 
Placement executives go to no end of 
trouble to invite tlie student body f o meet 
business representatives. This is as it 
should be nnil I believe that in years to 
come even more will be done to facili- 
tate the recniiting of college graduates. 

The engineering schools, it seems to 
me, are considerably ahead of the purely 
academic institutions in the work of vo- 
cational ijlacemcnt. 1 realize that the 
engineering ctirricuhmi is more concen- 
trated tlian the academic, and that in 
many instances the students are more 
accessible for inten-iews. 

Bewildered By Activities 

STUDENTS in academic mstitutions are 
likely to be concenie<i with numerous ex- 
tra-curricular activities. Surrounded by a 
variety of interests they are apt to be- 
come bewilderetl. They do not know what 
they are going to do when thev are grad- 
uated and are inclined to delay their de- 
cisions to the Inst moment. Engineering 
students, on the other hand, forced as 
they are to deal in concrete problems, 
look ahead to business in a practiciil and 
systematic manner. 

Selection of young men to train for 
future important executive and engineer- 
ing positions ciumot be reduced to theo- 
rem or formula. While it is largely a mat- 
ter of httnch so fur as I am concerned, 
1 have discovered certain methods which 
have proved valuable in my work of se- 
lecting men. 

It cannot Iw too highly .stressed that 
frankness and sincerity are prime requi- 
.=ifes in dealing with college men. You 
cannot pull the wool over their eyes. 
They are keen to detect what they slang- 
ily term "blah." What, they demand is 
simjily the story of the opportunities in 
your busiuftss, slated in a matter-of-fact 
way. The keen analysis «f these young 
men put* a business representative on his 
mettle and makes it necessary for him 
to he sure of his facts. 

\V]mt. I always fr>' to do is to make 
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FAST, 

FERSATILE, 



So 



EASILY OPERATED 



it has won 
preference 
everywhere , . . 

The new Century 

Protectograph 



The new Century Protoctograpli is built 
for speed. ... It is surprisingly versa- 
tile. . . . Its easy opi'-ration and fine 
balance dbntinguijili it immediately a 
different kind of elicck writer. Business 
tlirougltout the country lias giren this 
latest Tudd machine a very cutfiusiastic 
reception. Over seventeen tfiousand new 
Centurys have been sold in twelve months. 

Tile universal acecptance of the new 
Century Protectograph is evidence of how 
thoroughly this rapid, adaptable, new cheek 
writer has met every modern business need 
for such an appliance. Its quick visibility, 
its fingcr-tonch control, its perfect ivork.its 
handsome, sturdy businesslike appearance — -are all 
new features doubly welcome at such a moderate price. 

Have a Todd representative demonstrate this hand- 
some, fast new Protectograph in your own office. Test 
its speed on your own checks. Try out its easy adapt- 
ability to practically any business form you want 
amount-written. There are many desirable possibili- 
ties in the new Century. See wliat attractive prefix 
characters can be made of your trade-mark or business 
symbol to add unique advertising value to your checks. 

You must actually ace and try the splendid new 
Century Protectograph to realissc what a vahje it is — 
to understand what new standards of performance it 
establishes for a moderately priced check protector. 
The Todd office in your city will send a representative. 
Or mail the coupon for complete inform.-ition. The 
Todd Company , Protfctograph Divition. (Est. 1899.) 
Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of the Protectograph, 
Supcr-Safftjf Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 

Btcause Todd uiers qualify as preferred rhhs ihey enjoy 
discoamtt of frem 2S to 60% of standard premium! for 
forgtry insurance. 
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Trade-in allowance 

Todd representatives appraise old check writers fairly 
hrcause Todd Protectopraplis are priced fairly. An 
cvtraiapant ollowsnee for your old check writer could 
lie pofisllilc only if the new machine had an inf1ate<l 
price and en excessive selling margin. The most impor- 
tant thinff to you is not what you are allowed fur your 
old dirck writer . . . but how much actual value you get 
in the ne«' one for the dollars you invent. Before you 
liuy any check writer, safeguard your investiaent by 
citniparing its perfuriiiance and reputation with those of 
a Tiaid Protcclograpli. 



THE TODD COMPANY 6 

Prattrittnti tUviiiaw 
UM UntvMiity Av«.. Rochniir, N. Y. 

Please Mnd me further lafiiniinlloD ntunit Hie new Century 
rrotevtocruplu 

Name ■ - — - . 

Ail(!ren 

BusEneu 




TODD SYSTEM 
OF CHECK PROTECTION 



Whm vriiing ta Tnc Topv CoMFa^tT pirane mmiion Xatian'f BuMtne** 
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niien you stop in at tli 
Office at 920 P.M. 

After the day is over and tJie office is deserted except 
for you "upon whose shoulders the success of the 
business rests, what do you think about? Away from 
the jangling telephones, the hurried telegrams, the 
rushing messengers of the daytime, your thoughts 
turn to the bigger problems. 

What about the vital records of 
your business? Can you go to a 
Fire Resistive Safe and get them 
or are they all over the place in 
tliisoflFi<~e and that? They should 
be where neither fire nor care- 
lessness can destroy them — in 
a Diebold Fire Resistive Safe. 



Have you the correct degree and 
tj'pe of modem protwlion for 
your records — labeled by the 
Underwriters'' Laboratories? Re- 
move the doubt that comes 
when the day's work is done. 
Send for our book. "Pr»jtection 
of lVIo<Jem Business Records." 
You will find suggestions of 
value to you. 



DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
Represented in leading cities in V. S. A. and Canada 






Y O U IV. 




BAN K^E R> 



the young man 1 am interviewing le<;l ;U 
ease. SeIf-causciousne*s hides a nuinV 
qualities more thiui anything else. 1 lr>' 
not to surround my iater\ ie\v with frill.'- 
of any sort. I want it to be a matter-of- 
fact, friendly contact in which all sort.-- 
of things are digcuiSied, 

What e.stra-eurricular antiviiies has 
the student participated in? What .sports 
i-s he fond of? Where has he been spend- 
ing his vacations ? Has he beeu working ? 
•Insiwers to such questions, not shot out 
in machine-gun fashion, but brought cas- 
ually into conver.sation, help to judge the 
man. 

I try to make the flow of conversatioti 
continual and natural. It is advisable to 
have the candidate <lo most of the talk- 
ing. The prospective employer hangs on 
every word, every facial expres.?ion, trj*- 
iiig to size up the personality of the man 
and formulate an opinion of Ills charac- 
ter. It may be some little thing he .says, 
his choice of words, his niethods of ges- 
ticulation, which will assist the employer 
in making up bis mind wbelher the youn? 
graduate is worth the gamble of empioy- 
ment. 

1 was Cispecially impressed this year 
with the keen interest shown liy the 
seniors in investigating the po.'sibilitics 
offered them by business organizations. 
To cite a case in point, at one university 
I ^^sited more than 100 students were 
Eathered together in the space of two or 
three hour?, and all attending were eager 
to learn what opportiuiities the Interna- 
tional System had to offer. 

I have found that in .such a group a 
few men will have sufficient imasination 
and vision to picture a business oppor- 
tunity quickly and concretely. It is not 
necessary to ".sell" the company to such 
students. 

Rather they assume the initiative ami 
attempt, to sell thera.<elve.s to the com- 
pany representative. The men who hedcf 
and ask a thousand qiiestiotis, many of 
them irrelevant, 1 in.stinctively cxcltide 
from consideration. 

The Problem Before Collegians 

.\ SERIOUS problem is confronting Iwth 
cnllope men and the university authori- 
ties. There arc so many corporation reii- 
resentative.« visiting the colleges for iier- 
<9onnel that competition for the better 
types of seniors is keen. College place- 
ment officers, in consequence, mu.^t not 
only counsel the better students regard- 
ing their selection of future opportuni- 
ties, but aUii caution them to keep level 
heads during the process. 

The chief danger of this whole jtlan 
of going to the colleges i.s that coIleL'c 
men may get an erroneous idea of their 
worth when they have 20 or more offers 
to choose from. 

The most that any of the.«e conipnmeF 
jiresent is opportunity for the stndent.s 
to Tirove their worth. Each student must 
weigh the advantages of one company 



When urritmg to Diratitn Sure * Lock r'«MI>i.VY pfrtur mtnlion .ValiVii'> Biuinm 
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against ttie others and, ;ifter m;iking lii^ 
(ledsion, take up his duties just, like any 
other beginner. 

The problem of placbg the lower half 
of a graduating class is a diffiouh one 
at tinie.'j. Men in this group do not have 
as niaiij- opportunitiets as the upper half 
of th(? I'la.ts and miiat often seek work 
in the open market. 

The college authorities, however, are 
sympathetic in their treatment of these 
men and cooperate to the best of their 
ability in placing them. In a few imiver- 
sities, the attthorities pride themselves on 
their ability to place and keep placed all 
of their seniors. 

Man J' of the outstanding corporations 
in the Uoited States today are pending 
reprreeinatives to the lending eoUegtw to 
tihtaiii new blood, and the placement bu- 
reaus of these institutions are liecomin^ 
more and more efficient in assisting sen- 
ior? to obtain positions with real ojiimr- 
tunitics. ■ 

More Students Being Placed 

THERE are dozens of big companies 
i^endiiig rcpresent-jitives out each Spring 
to "hark-piit" the college crop. According 
to \\'.'ilker W. Daly, secrctarj' in charge 
of student employment at Hanard I'ni- 
versity, the number of .seniori? rectues-iing 
inten-iewss has increased from 20 to 30 
per cent each year, and he says there is 
everi' indication that tiltiniatcly 50 per 
cent of the memljcrs of the senior class 
will make it a point to see one or more 
of the corporation representative!? before 
ohoosing their fife work. 

Men from engineering school* have 
been more in demand than thoi^e from 
the straight academic institutions. This 
iii proliairly due to the great striile? made 
in recent years by the public utility cor- 
porations, spreading, as they are alt over 
the world and accomplishing ^•ast pro- 
gram? that require a high degree of en- 
gineering skill. 

When I visited Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege at State College, Pa., thip year, 
Charles L, Kinsloe, head of the depart- 
ment; of electrical engineering, deciared 
that !ie judge<l that alxMit 85 or 00 per 
cent of Penn State sludcnls now obtain 
po-ijtions through the rcprc-jcntativcs of 
large corjiorations that call vijmn the col- 
lege annually. 

It was his opinion that three-fourths 
of the larger employers of electrical en- 
gineering gradiiateji now rcr niit new help 
in thi>: manner. 

The i)crsoimel office of the Massachu- 
Pctts Institute of Technology, of which 
Col. Frank L. Locke is director, had rec- 
ords up to March this year of 27 con- 
cerns that had interviewed .seniors. Be- 
tween March and .Time Colonel Locke 
wtimated that probably the total woiilrl 
be swelled by 20 or 25 more concerns. 
The grand total of more llian 50 repre- 
sents a deeidetl increa.«e in the last five 
years, according to Colonel Locke. 



1 11 improve your 
product's quality 



and at the same time 
decrease its cost^^ 






Promised the Louisville Drying Engineer 

"1 doubt if you can," said the manufacturer, "Pni •itready using the best raw marcrial 
money can buy." 

"That's not the point," replied the L.D,E, "I cLiim that a Louisville Dryer will im- 
prove your product's color and texture, due to more efficient drying. Furthermore, it 
will gready decrease your costs." 

"To what extent?" asked the manufacturer. "I've always thought my present method 
was fairly economical." 

" .\ Louisville Dryer," decl.ined the LD.E., "will dry ju»t twice as cffidcndy. That 
means you can dry double as much material with the same amount of fuel you now use. 
W'h,it's more it will require only a single attendant instead of the six you employ at pres- 
ent," 

"Well, I must confess you have me interested," said the manufacturer, "I assume, of 
course, that you can prove your ability to accomplish what you claim." 

"Easily," replied the L.D.R. "My company has specialiied in building dryera for the 
last forty years. Up to this time we have satisfied more than a thousand manufacturers 
among fifty difltrent industries. 

"W'c have a laboratory equipped with plant-size dryers which is at your service. Ship 
us some of your material and we will prove, 
beyond any doubt, thst with a Ijnuisvillc Dryer 
of your own you will get the results I have 
claimed." 

A few hours spent by a Louiiville Drj'ing F.n^iecr 
in your drjing department may disclose unsus- 
pected opportunities to cut costs. Such an invcs- 
tiganon costs nothing and involves no obligation 
whatever, so write at once for further particulars of 
this helpful engineering service. 



DKYINQ IvlACHINlSHV 

COMPANY 

iDcorpomlcd 

Hull St. and Baxter Ave. 
Louisville, Ky. 

C*Ut Addrut, IttJrf, tfltPiUt. Mntmctj 



5 Ways 

to cut drying costs 

1Th« lint way is to permit 
LouiavUle Drying Engiiwgn 
to nsAke a study uf your drying 
prablems. They will recommend 
a Louisrillfi Urycr Khicb will . . , 

2 Cut fuel expeiUB bma. one- 
XhaA to one-haU ia ituuiy 

3T)elivor dried material ten- 
tmuijuily, thus permitUng of 
uninterrupted plant oiieiation. 

4 Cut the number of atlcn'I- 
ant.A nc«dtd to one in iu^^^l 
instance*, 

5Re«Ji«« tlio amomit of fli^ir 
space rcquiriedaaniiii^liaaSO^'^, 



When writint to Lor[Srnj.e Dari.-(r. MitCBIKnT C»MK.vt pleatr mrntien Xalion'g ButinrM 
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%Vliere ftople EaTTT^r 

they demand 

FRESH AIR 




In Any Business, 
Helps Win and 

'Let's go," an office worker remarks. "I need 
some fresh air more than I want dessert." 

"I'll never come here again," says another. 

"It's always the same— you can cut the smoke 
in this place with a knife." 

"There's a good restaurant up the street." 

Tomorrow and afterwards, "up the street" tJiey 
go, and with them— your profits. 

Restaurant customers expect good food; that's 
what they pay for. But they insist on eating 
in comfort You can't complain because they 
don't come back to places that arc hot and 
stuffy, filled with smoke and kitchen odors. 

I Bad air is bad business, and a detriment to 

i i "; i; " i < i i i i i i i iii iiiiii iiin c O U F O N ■ 



»aid nw complete InlormaticTn on vnttllatlos: 
□ Slate D Office Q Factoiy O Cansc 



Fan AdttiM^ 
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Proper Vhitilation 
Hold Customers 

health as well, not only in restaurants, but In 
stores, offices, factories, theatres and homes— 
wherever people gather indoors. 
The many types of American Blower electrical 
ventilating equipment provide an easy, inex- 
pensive way of permanently correcting venti- 
lating difficulties at their source. Scientifically 
designed, extremely quiet, trouble-free in 
operation, economical to install— the result of 
over 48 years' experience in the manufacture 
of air handling equipment -American Blower 
products daily demonstrate the fact that ^ood 
ventilation pays big dividends. 
Ask jrour electrical ventilating contractor to 
quote prices on installing American Blower 
equipment- remembering that good ventilating 
in most cases costs no more than good light 

AMERICAN BU>WER COKTORATION, DETROIT liUCH. 
C A N AUIAN SIROCCO COMPANY. UMITHD. WINDSOR ONT 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PKINCIFAL CITJJSS 
_ ^ © A. B. Cori>.-l9Z9 Oew 

American Rlower 





A spectacuUr duet in court 
marked the lawsuit of 
Donnelly vs. McArdle 



Look Before You Go to Law 

By EVERETT SPRING 



T 



I HE American m noted as a fight- 
er. The title i.= monted. He has 
the quality of atiek-to-it-iveness 
IE his nature that wins. Some- 
tVnies, however, he losed — even in 
victory. Where a principle is involved, 
espeeially, his spirit of eombativeiiess 
may earrj^ him on to such an empty tri- 
umph. He may be wrong, but he hangs 
on to hB conviction to the contrary with 
bulldog tenacity. 

Nowhere is this more strikingly shown 
than in the legal field. There are numer- 
0118 instances where a dispute over n lew 
pennies has cost .1 small fortune in liti- 
Rtition, :mi! other inslfinrcs where the 
legiil contest for the possession of an 
estate has eaten up many thousandis of 
dollars and bankrupted the contestants. 

Many jjeople arc ao constituted that 
they ivouhl rather ri.«k the loss of thou- 
sands of dollars in costs than pay five 
cents they think they do not owe; others 
will risk thousand,* to recover an infini- 
ttwimal amount they believe due them. 

Thus, in a recent case, a merchant 
spent more than $900 to recover the value 
of a five-cent postage stamp. Another 
man contested the claim of hi.* mother- 
in-law for Ifi cents. He lo?t and was 
forced to pay .|fjl2 in costs, Ijcsidce his 
attorney's fees. 



ILLUSTRATIONS BYJ. D.IRWIN 



There is a record in New England of 
a ea.se where suit was brought for one 
cent • and not infrequently people get in- 
to a legal fight where less than a doUur 
is involved. 

In contesting wills and in litigation 
over the distribution of estateit. money 
often is poured out 
like water in costs 
and legal e.xpenscs. 
Witneas the suit over 
the Travers will, in- 
volving a fortune of 
$;i,000.00<). The costs 
alone amounteii to 
more than $J,nOO,CX)0, 
;nid as there were 105 
heirs it is evident 
that little remained 
for distribution 
among them. 

Further evidence 
that the .American 
limily believes in the 
theory that every 
wrong has its legal 
remedy may Ive found 
in (ho fact that more 
than five million ci\'il 
suite; arc brought bo- 
fore the courts of thi.« 
country every year. 



There are more than 100,000 attor- 
neys to try these cases — and to find 
"cause" for starting others. And the num- 
ber of attorneys is increasing as the fever 
spreatk among the people to "go to law" 
with their troubles, real and fancied. 

It may be true that every wrong has 
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He emphatically refused to come across and declared 
the attempted storage charge nothing bat extortion 
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and attorney feea to the extent of 
about $2,00(J. 

Fmally, the court gave Rapp a 
judgment for $1 against Legg; but 
it was more of a Waterloo than a 
windfall for lioth of them. It had 
cost Rapp atiout $2,()(X) to get the 
dollar fntm Legg, a.nd, as the costs 
amounted to $1,4.82, it stood Legg 
.$3,482 to save $79 out of the -f-SO. 
So, in tbe end, Hupp received a 
])retty severe jolt and Legg was 
pulled severely. Both had won— and 
lost. 



She Won, but Lost 



The horse promptly died following the swap and Rapp marched 
Legg into court to extract the animal's value, which was placed at ^80 



it.s legal remedy, but in many v.irxs, the 
remedy is more oppressive than the 
wrong — as in the following instances. 

Two Six-cent Verdicts 

.TUST to demonstrate what n woman can 
do, especially when she .«ets her mind 
on the do'mg of it, Mary Sammis, of 
Huntington, Long Island, smed the town 
officer? for trimming some branches off 
a tree in front of her residence. The 
branches were removed as obstacles to 
a parade during a firemen's tournament. 
She claimed damages of .six cents, re- 
tained two prominent lawyers, paid them 
each a large fee, and instructed them to 
carry the case to the court of appeals, 
if necessarj'. After many days in court, 
the case was given to the jurjmen, who 
were chivalrous enough to award her the 
full amount of her claim, six cents. The 
total of her expenses was about $1,000. 

At the close of the trial .*ihe ?aid, "I 
was not suing for money, but for prin- 
rijile; and I am fully vindicated by the 
verdict." 

Another six-cent affair 
was staged on Long Island 
in the ca^e of Hart vs. The 
Brooklyn Union Elevated 
Railro;vd Company. The 
yJaintifT in his suit a-.'ked 
.$45,000 in damages from 
the defendant company for 
barring light, air, and ac- 
cess to his property. After 
hundreds of dollars in at- 
torney fees and other ex- 
penses had been expended, 
the court gave Hart hi.': 
■'vindication" in a 'ix-cent 
verdict. He is still figuring 



out the ditTerence in price I'wtween free 
air and .<imlight, and hot air and legal 
rights, 

A.S the remit of a Hoosier "hoss m-a))," 
a Mr. Rapp found himself possessor of 
a horse from a Mr. Legg. Cliange of own- 
ership apparently affected the horse's 
constitution, for it promptly died. Legg 
didn't give a rap about the empty stall 
in Rapp's stalile, but Rapp took a dif- 
ferent stand on Legg, and marched him 
into cotirt to extract the vahie of the 
horse, which wa.s placeil at $80. Legg 
kicked around in court, keeping off 
Rapp's attacks for nearly three years. 
During this time each incurred expenses 



1VL\RY Wiley, II years old, of Ja- 
maica, lost both her feet in a rail- 
road accident. Suit was brought 
against the railroad, and, after years 
of delay, the girl was awarded '$13,- 
(MK). This amount, at five per cent 
interest, would have produced 
enough each year to BU!)i)ort the 
poor girl. However, she had to par 
from the $13,000 the sum of $7,250 
for ''legal expenses." Living e.\pen.se3 
and education had eaten up the re- 
mainder, 30 that at 21, when the 
judgment was rendered, she faced the 
world with a cripple's handicap and 
$tj04.91, a funrl that had been raised by 
her loving friends. 

A calf was the subject of litigation in 
Iowa for 31 years. Most of the prominent 
lawyers in eastern Iowa were involved in 
the suit at one time or another. The 
matter set the whole county by the ears, 
influenced politics, changed the memher- 
Mp of churches, burned houses and 
bams, incited bloody riots, and financial- 
ly ruined ten prominent farmers. The 
costs in this suit amounted to more than 
$:iO,000,and bankrupted ihe final winner. 
He could have bought enough calves to 




A calf was the subject of litigation in Iowa for 
marathon amounted to more than ^30,000 and 



3t years. The costs in the legal 
bankrupted the final wiimer 
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KEYSTONE L- 

• COPPER STEEL. ^ 



erSteet 



Sheets 

Of Genuine 

KEYSTONE 

Quality 

Give maximum rust-resistance and lasting satis- 
faction for all uses— above or below the ground. 



V' "sHE^'^ ^'^ "'■Are ^ y 

\. ^ COMPANY ■ 



By using Keystone Copper 
Steel you build for the future. 
Wherever rust and corrosion 
destroy. Keystone (steel al- 
loyed with copper) affords 
greatest protection. Tests by 
leading metallurgists prove 



this. Unequaled for roofing, 
spouting, culverts, tanks and 
all uses requiring niaximum 
service. Insist upon sheets 
with brand shown above. In- 
quire of leading metal mer- 
chants, and send for booklet. 



American 

Steel Sheets for Ev ery Purpose 

For informatior atldrrss nearest District Sales Office ; Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, Detroit, New Orleatiif, 
New York, Piiibdelphia, Pittsburgh uid Si. LouLi. Contributur to Sheet Steel Trade EXTENitos Committee, 




AmkricaH SlIRRTANUTIlt pLATI CoHPAK* CVCLOfm FnHt » COKPAST Mm?rlr«JT* STmi. Coin-ANIr TmnsnUI COAl, IHOH* R, R. CmirAKI 

nKEJttt^AK SmL AHD WlKB COMPAMV PjIprnAI. 5>l z rntrkUllNQ AlfP DUT ElocK CoSfTAXV KaTIOTIAL TirBS COM^AKV VHTWtSAK POllTLAHt* CmOMT COHrAWT 



llVirn ifn'rfng fa AutticiN Sntxx AXn Tix PL*n CoMHxr pltixtt mtntion S'atien'i Biuiaeu 
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"Beware The 



REO'S Position on a Question 
OF Paramount Importance 
to All Car Dealers 

— What is Your Factory's Stand? 

^ Bootlegging of automobiles— advertising and selling of new cars at cut prices 
— is too frequently a natural result of factory over-production. 

^ Ambition seizes the production reins and the factory's slogan of the hour be- 
comes, 'Turn out the cars, we'll find a market" 

^ Then the party begins. 

^ The first step in this mad orgy of ambition 
is to load the dealer as far as possible. Then 
load him some more. 

^ "Buy till it hurts" takes on a new and sinis- 
ter meaning for car dealers and distributors. 

^ As a result of this overstocking there are 
some thousands of cars, over and above 
the normal, natural market, for the dealer 
and distributor organization to move. 

q So the second and even more dangerous step follows. The automotive boot- 
legger steps in at the instigation of some desperate, overloaded distributor or 
dealer— picks his town— and opens for business at cut rates, perhaps even 
next door to the regular dealer! 

^ It is unnecessary to go into details about what happens to the regular dealer's 
business. 

^ Now read on the opposite page Reo's bulletin explaining to dealers and distrib- 
utors, Reo's stand on this practice. 



' ' This f f 

is (he second advertisement cfa series ex- 
plaining the dealer policies of Reo Motor 
Car Co. The first dealt with Reo's attitude 
on manufacturers applying the lash to 
dealers in order to provide flood-gates for 
factory mer-prodttctim. A reprint of this 
adstrtisement tvill bt sent on request. 



J 



When mrilinii to Rxo Mdtui 
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'Bootlegger* 

of Automobiles" 

The Reo Motor Car Co.. since its organization 25 years ago, 

has recognized that its success can only parallel the success of its dealer and distributor 
organization. This success depends upon more than the generous Reo franchise . . . more 
than the fact that Reo dealers have Both pleasure cars and commercial vehicles with 
which to build an all-year'' round business. It depends, as well, on the factory attitude 
toward the evils of the industry. The letter reproduced below is typical ofReo's policies. 



To Reo Distributors antj Dealers: 
Beware the "bootlegger". 

In this particiiiar connection we're not 
talking about the common or garden-vari- 
ety of bootlegger— tlie peddler of poison 
liquor— but rather the "automobile boot- 
legger", the fellow who is tending in cer- 
tain communities to corrupt and demoral- 
ize the entire automobile nuirket. 

The bootlegging of new automobiles— 
that is, advertising and seUing new cars at 
cut-prices — has become bo serious a prob- 
lem, particularly on the Padfic Coast, that 
legitimate dealers and their various ti^de 
associations are up in arms. 

The National Automobile Dealers* Associ- 
ation is making an earnest effort to combat 
the evil, and is attempting to enlist the 
support of automobile manufacturers, 
newspapers and dealers in their campaign. 

Very recently we received from Wayne 
Heame. the Managing Director of the San 
Francisco Motor Car Dealers* Association, 
a copy of advertisements recwitly run in 
San Franciaco and a letter asking us to 
a^ist in any way we could in stamping out 
the growing menace. 

We have in every instance indicated our 
determined opposition to this practice, and 
have indicated equally unmistakably our 
intention to do everj-thing within our 
power to prevent its spreading to the Reo 
organixation. We hate Utile feaj, incident- 
elly, Ikal it ever tvitt:foT Jteo's poticies do not 
lend themselves readily to tttat sort of Iking. 

We think it we!!, however, to state for- 
mally to our Distributors and Dealers our 
policies in this r^ard, and our attitude 
toward any participation— direct or in- 



direct—in this traffic by any member of 
our organization: 

1. Reo has never sold cars to "bootleggers", 
or "gyp dealers" or "used-car dealers" or 
to anyone except our own res'tlarly const i- 
iuted and authorized Distributors and Deal- 
ers. And Reo will continue that policy. 

2. Reo has never permitted its Distribu- 
tors and Dealers to sell new vehicles to the 
"bootleggers"; and Reo has never winked 
at Of shut its eyes to such a betrayal by one 
Distributor or D«ler of fellow-Reo Dis- 
tributors and Dealers. It will be seldom 
if ever that a Reo Distributor or Dealer, in 
good standing, will want to participate in 
this contemptible tralTic; but if such a case 
should arise it will be stopped no matter 
how drastic action on our part may be re- 
quired to stop it. 

3. It IS Reo's beUef that with an occaaonal 
isolated exCTption, this practice cannot 
thrive or exist on any scale large enough 
to be damaging, without either the direct 
participation of the automobile manufac- 
turer or at least the toleration by tlic man- 
ufacturer of his Distributors' and Dealers* 
participation. In other wx)rds, it is our 
belief that in nine cases out of ten the 
Manufacturer is himself guilty— either as 
"particeps criminis" or as "accesawy after 
tlie fact," 

4. It is likewise Reo's belief that serious 
as the bootlegging of automobiles may 
be— and the demoralization of the markets 
that result— the bootlegging evil b but 
the symptom of the fundamental evil. 
tfhich is the mad scramble for supremacy in 
which many of the larger manufacturers are 
engaged. That scramble results, every year. 



in a serious over-production; and it is over- 
production that the industry must curb if 
such eriis as new -car bootlegging and many 
kindred evils are to be wiped out. 

5. Reo believes, therefore, tliat until a seri- 
ousand intelligent effort is made— with the 
manufacturers setting the pace— to esti- 
mate more accurately the market possibil- 
ities, and to g«ffr production schedules to 
those estimates, all attempts to eliminate 
the bootlegging tvil. to solve the used -car 
problem, to lessen the mortality rate among 
automobile dealers, and to help the dealers 
make money tt'v'W be but futile gestures. Those 
attempts will be comparable to giving five 
grains of aspirin to a patient who can be 
cured— or even helped— only through the 
medium of a major opra^tion. 

G. Reo's policy of "gearing production to 
normal sales possibilities", instead of the 
utterly irrational policy of forcing the 
market to absorb the maximum num- 
ber of cars that can be produced, is the 
reason why Reo and R&3 dealers have liad 
little to worry about from new-car boot- 
l^Sers, and have had generally speaking 
far less to worry about from the used-car 
bogeyman than dealers handling the over- 
produced makes of automobiles. 

Reo has always kept its skirts clear of this 
sort of thing; and with your help, we 
always sliali. 

Your co-operation will be appreciated. 

Very truly yours. 
Reo Motor Car Cobipant, 

By C. E. FJdridge 
Sales Manager 



On reguest we wilt be glad to send you "Letters of an Automobile Saks Manager to His 
Dealers"— as well as complete details of the Reo franchise. A It inquiries treated as eonfidrrtiiaL 



Q^ddress : Reo Motor Gar Co.. Lansing, Mich* 
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Play 

the 

Silver King 

[And ttUl the worldU 1 
fine»t dollar ball J 



I 
I 



Great news this to thousands of 
golfers who never felt quite will- 
ing to pay |1 for a golf ball. 

And hest of all tlie new price 
goes for the original King — the 
same fine golf ball — the only 
golf ball on sale throughout the 
entire world wherever golf is 
played. 

With the King selling at this 
new low price, no man need 
deny himself the best in this 
year of 1929! 




The SHvertawn Co^ tondon 



John Wanamaher 
1^ new YORK 

S«le rnll«fl §iateii Distributor* 



I 



.-topk a big ranch with what it cost him 
for attorney fee^ niid incidental expenses. 

There is, or was, a man down in New 
Jersey who, in the light of his experi- 
ence, would advise you to go to a tailor 
when you want a suit of clothes rather 
than to try buncoing its price out of a 
railroad company. This Jerseyite jour- 
neyed into the wilds of the interior on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, carrying a 
worn suit case to clinch his statement 
that he waa traveling. Tucked within its 
(lini^y covers reposed a worn-out siiit of 
nondescript working clothes, together 
with a bag filled with Jersey sand — to 
add weight to his proposed argument, no 
doubt. He left the train at the first sta- 
tion on the line that looked good to 
him for the execution of his plan, tak- 
ing a claim check at the baggage room 
for the Huit case. 

A Suit That Failed 

THE NEXT morning, when be presented 
ihc check, he was asked to pay ten cents 
fur storage. Here is where he hit the 
triiil, and he landed nmning. He em- 
phatically reftjsed to coroe across and de- 
clared the attempted sloraee charge 
nothing but extortion, and he would have 
the law afwut the ear.t of the railroad 
company to prove it. He did, and finally 
got a decision in his favor. 

The case later was appealed to the 
higher courts. At last the .snipreme court 
reversed the deciaon of the circuit court, 
so far at least as to assess the plaintiff 
with the costs of the suit from its in- 
ception. And these costs, together with 
attorney fees, made that suit of clothes 
co,«t him 11 good roimd hundred fiollari*. 

Poiiah, a small Japanese dog, about a 
foot long and half as high, and of use 
only as an ornament, was made to drag 
his ghcst through the courts of New 
York for several years. Suit was hrousht 
to determine who was to blame for his 
death, and for d.images for his lo^s. Dur- 
ing the time that the memory of Podah 
dwelt in a legal atmosphere, the suit was 
l>efore one municipjd judge and 13 jus- 
tices of the supreme court, to say noth- 
ing of an army of lawyers who ser^-ed 
to prevent the ghost from being laid. 

Altogether these justices spent months 
of time at $]7,5(JO per year, or per 
day, to ascertain tipou whom rented the 
responsibility for Poikh's demise. AL?o it 
coiJt the platntifT well up in the thousands 
of dollar? liefore he finally got a deci.«ion 
for the $240 he claimed a.* the value of 
the dog. It cost, bin] more than the pur- 
chase price of every living .specimen of 
the breed in the Japanese Empire. 

In VMi, Allen R. Kibhe. of fJiiringficld, 
Mass., wa3 awarded one cent in civil f?ei^ 
.sions in a suit against .Arthur H. Towne 
to replevin a horse. Besides Kibbe"s leg:il 
expenses, which were heiny, he was or- 
dered to pay the costs in the exut, and 
this bffjught the ro?t of his penny up 
to .some huudred-odd dollars, making 



that particular bit of copper a souvenir 
worth preserving. 

A. man died in Los Angele.^, leaving a 
.>p20,fK)(J estate which was in court for 
26 years on litigation growing out of dis- 
puted settlements. When, iinally, the 
public administrator filed his accoimts in 
the ])rDl)ate department of the Superior 
Court of Los Angeles, it was found that 
after all the claims had been allowed there 
was just 40 cents left for the beh-s. 

Larger estates than this have dwindled 
into insignificance, but it is believed that 
this is the first one of record where prac- 
tically the entire estate was con.*imK'd in 
htigation. 

Had the heirs compromised on a settle- 
ment in the beginnuig, the estate, at five 
l>er cent compound interest, would have 
amounted, at the end of 30 vears, to 
nearly $100,000. 

Thirl y-five judges and an array of law- 
yer.'^ figured in the case of Donnelly vs. 
McArdle, which was in active eruption 
lor 17 years. It was all about a bill of 
sale which Donnelly had given his part- 
ner, the que.«fion Wmg as to whether it 
was ab.?oiute or conditional. It went on 
appeal four times io the aiipellatc di- 
vision, anil was featured with a spectacu- 
lar pistol duet in court. 

If those who contemplate going to 
court with their troubles— lo secure the 
recovery of moneys, to obtain damages 
for one thing and another, or to seek a 
legal redre.'s for their wrongs — would 
more carefully comider the proiiafile out- 
come and the pos3il>le costs there would 
tie fur less grist to grind in the mills of 
the courts. Likewise there would be fewer 
defeats in the \'ietories won, 



He Got His Chance 

I KNOW a young roan who came from a 
small town to the city to work for an 
engineering corporation. On a holiday 
when he might have l.ieen on pleasure 
bent he was mulling about the office, 
though it was well-nigh deserted, when 
the boss came in. 

The li(H¥ found something important 
in the mail that had to he looked after in 
a di.-'tatif city and asked the yountj man, 
the only employe availiiMe, if he could 
attend to it. He handled the commi->iiiii 
so well that he was promptly promoted 
and today is a partner in the firm. 

Wlien he told me about thu-, 1 said, 
"You're an example of success throueli 
being industrious. You were iiitere.'^ted in 
your job and stayed at the ofhce when 
you might have been at play." 

"No," he said, "the job then bored me 
Io <lcath and except for one rea.«on 1 
should never have gone near the oflice on 
a holiday. I went there because I drew an 
absurdly low sjdnry, had no money to 
spend on the holiday, and didn't know 
where else to go." — F. C. K. 
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and Benjamin Yranklm 

wsis Chairman 
of the Board 




*'Succen defends ckitfiy on thtsc ttut 
virtaei, iSDViT%Y and TkVGHtATY. 
ff'aste neither lime nor money, hut 
mail the best use ej'hoth." 

— Benjamin Franklin 



IN 1752, Benjamin Franklin called together a 
meeting of prominent Colonists at the Court 
House In the city of Philadelphia and outlined a 
plaji whereby at small yearly cost each of them 
couid be insured against loss if his home burned. 

Thus was founded the first insurance company 
in America.^ — a mutual company with Franklin as 
Chairman of the Hoard of Directors. 

Xhe spirit of thrift, industry* and economy ex- 
pressed in Franklin's words quoted above, from 
the beginning became a characteristic of mutual 
insurance. It has remained so. 

Eloquent of mutual stability is the fact that there 
are operating ttjday five mutual companies over 
125 years old, twenty-one over 100 years old and 
one hundred and sixteen over 75 years old. 



A mutual insurance company is a corporation 
owned and managed by its policyholders. Through 
sound management and careful selection of risks, 
mutual corporations are able to return to their 
owners, the policyholders, a substantial part of 
their insurance premiums. 

A worth-while booklet on mutual casuahy in- 
surance will be sent on request. No solicitation 
will follow. Address .Mutual Insurance, Room 2201, 
I So North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 



M(;r UAL PROTECTION IS AVAI LABLE 
vat. THfcSE CASUALTY IIISK5: 

jirdiitnl and ffea!ii IJaiiiiiy (til /•"'• 
.iuiamoii/e fal/ferm} fl-iie Glaa 
Burglary and Tie/t I'rcftrit Damagi 




MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 

Thtit Did tjftt Ljgai Heierve Qtmpani/t jire Mtmbei i of 
Natiokal AiaociATION aw MuTUAi, Caiuai.ti' CoMrANiM and Amkican Mutual Alliance 

'Vlliril Muliiili LSabilUf I RHinncc Co., A'nv firl Ciij; Atnrricin Mutual LtobUlIf IniuniKc Co., S«<a«, ^■•!4,f BuUilrri Mtinja) CanuKf Co., ^MIl'm, ffli.{ Ccntnl Mulual 
^Kiualijr Co., KamiAi €Hf^ At*,j Employrrv Mutual Canialtv Co., IVi SStinn^Sa.; Hmphiyrn Mutual LiablUty laiurancc Co.. /r'lurju. tt'it.t Kxcbaagr Muma] Ittdcsnnity Inaurance 
hufftit*, tf, T,t Fc^lcrai Mutual Liability Ifljuratice Co.. B*tinn^ 9,iati,i flarrfwatr Mutual Carualtf Ca.. .^r^v^irf Pafur. If'u.; tntcfboro Mutual ladRmnily Innirancc Co.. ^ti' T^rl 
JaDualotrn Mulual Inturancr Co., /'iwirKen, A'. Y.f Liberty Mutual Ituurahtr Co.. ffsrfan. .Vitji.f Lumbensriu Mutual Ciuualty Ca. ^ Cf>le*tt*^ III.; Mifrchaati Mutual Cawalty 
to,, Bxfah, S. Y.t Micblfau Mutual l.labllitv Co., Dnr,ii, Mi,t.{ Mutual Cawaltir liuannci: Ci>., lirw T"'* Clifi T»u Kmploircn Iniuiincp Ai«>claHon, DM&i, TtMti; 

U. i. .Vlutuil LiabUit]' luuniiue Co., Utka Mulual IHHiraiKc Co., VtUit, S. r. 

When icriluia to Mtrcu. Ixacuxcs v(ta*t mention Satton't Bunnett 
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Right Hand Man 
to travelers in 
Europe 

As the ship's gangplank goes dawn 
in the ports of foreign lands, a fascin- 
ating scene is unfolded. Customs, 
trains, strange signs are there, uni- 
formed officials . . • and, a familiar fig- 
ure... an American Express man. 

There he is unravelling the mys- 
teries of a foreign time table. Then he 
- speeds over to help that party of 
ladies who cannot understand a 
word the customs man says; or to 
assist others with hotel reservations 
or passports. Similar scenes happen 
elsewhere abroad at dozens of fron' 
tier points, piers, docks. 

This Amerian Express man, with 
scorffi of others, typifies the Helpftil 
Hand of Service automatically ex- 
tended to those who carry American 
Express Travelers Cheques. The mo- 
ment you convert your money into 
these safe and spendable funds, you 
become entitled to the help and 
advice of these smiling sentinels of 
service no matter where you may be. 
Fsstied m 6e:tumxnax.i(m& of $io, $20, 
$50 and $ loa Cost 75c for each $ 100, 
For sale at 32,000 Banks, American 
Express and Railway Express agen- 
cies. Merely ask for the sky-blue 
Travelers Cheques, 

Torsafitif 
J and spendabilihi^ 

American 

p. EXPRESS 

(Jravelers cheques 

SteatmlupacUets, hotel rMeroaft'cms, trineraTies, 
cruises and tours planned and. booltid to 
any pan of the wvrld by the Ameri- 
can EspKSi Tiavd Depanmeat 



Where We Get Our Postmarks 

ByEARLE LUTZ 



TUCKED away in an obscure comer 
of Virginia, 60 miles from a railway 
and hemmed in by the Rappahan- 
nock and Potomac rivers, is an in- 
dustry whose output reaches every nook 
and corner of the world that the United 
States mail penetrates. 

It is housed in an antiquated wooden 
structure at the end of an isolated Lane 
that leads through the for^t to the vil- 
Lige of Lodge, a community of comfor- 
table country homes but so small that it 
is not even honored with a pin-point dot 
on the official map of the Virginia high- 
way system. 

In this building, constructed in 1S74 by 
Benjamin Chambers, Sr., are made all the 
steel dies and st^imping devices that are 
used for postmarking the United States 
mail and canceling stamps. Even foreign 
nations have dispatched orders to this 
plain old building for devices of a similar 
nature. 

In the Northern Neck 

LODGE is in Xorthimiberland County in 
the Northern Ne^'k of Virginia, as the 
peninsula between the Potomac and Rap- 
jjabjiiinock rivers is called. Until the ad- 
vent of good roads, conaraunication with 
the outside world was chiefly by water, 
and even now the steel from which the 
dies are made is brought by water from 
Baltmiore. 

Electric power has not yet found its 
way to the plant. An oil-burning engine 
operates the machines and also a dynamo 
to generate electricity for lightis. All the 
machinery, including the dies, the type 
used in the stamps, and even the wooden 
handles for the stamping devices are made 
at the plant. 

Benjamin Chambers, Sr., patented 
his dies September 23, 1851. He also in- 
ventetj the first breech-loading cannon. 
His model, made of wood, was discovered 
in an old smithy and is now one of the 
proude,st possessions of the Virginia His- 
torical Society. 

Although his die patents have long since 
expired, permitting others to enter the 
field, no other company has ever bid suc- 
cessfully for the work. 

The original machinery of the Cham- 
bers plant cannot be duplicated, but in 
spite of this fact Mr, Chambers places a 
cash value of only .125,000 on the plant. 
Moreover, the plant is inexpensive to 
operate. Living conditions for the skilled 
artisans are such that labor costs are at 
a minimum and consequently competitors 
are left Ix-hind, 

The plant is operated today by Henry 
M. Chamljcrs, grandson of the founder. 



It was passed to him by his father in 1908. 
He employs 1.5 skilled die-makers and a 
number of unskilled workers to turn out 
the 70 different items for which the plant 
holds United States contract.'?. Recently 
they filled orders for Cuba, Argentina and 
the Philijypines, but the United States 
contracts alone are enough to keep the 
plant operating. 

Now Opened to the World 

FEW persons outside the immediate lo- 
cality know of this unique industry in 
Virginia. The work is so specialized that 
the plant's market is confined to natious 
ra ther than to individuals or even corpor- 
ations. However, the Northern Neck, for 
generations cut off from the world by the 
great rivers that almost surroimd it, is 
being retliscovercd. Three years ago the 
Rappah.'innock was spanned by its first 
bridge and Lodge is now only 5fl miles 
from the state capital by motor. 

Tourists will visit the Northern Neck 
because it is rich in historical lore. Wa,sli- 
ington, Monroe and Madi-son are its con- 
tribution? to the presidential chair. Light- 
horse Harry Lee and his son, Roljert E, 
Lee, are among its many famous soldicn?. 
Two signers of the Declaration of Intle- 
pcndenee, Richard Henry Lee and Fran- 
cis Lightfoot Lee, were born in the s;une 
house in this isolated agricultural section 
of the Old Dominkin. 

It may be that the Chambers plant 
which for years has had few visitors will 
soon be as well known as its product, that 
its old building, rambling with addition.-; 
made as the work has increased, wilt be 
visited by more travelers in a single 
month than it has seen in the 55 years of 
its existence. 



A Paint Prescription 

THERE are 00 billion dollars' worih 
of buildings in the United States, and 
67 billion dollars', worth of them are 
unpainted or in-sufflciently protected by 
paint, according to a statement made by 
Charles J. Casper in a recent address be- 
fore a convention of paint manufacturers 
in Birmingham, Ala. 

The remedy for this condition, said 
Casper, woukl be an increase of our na- 
tional consumption of paint from 600 
million gallons a year to a billion gallons, 
and pos.sibly two bilfion gallons. The cost 
of that much paint, he thinks, would lie 
much le.si! thiin t he prcwnt loss of proj)- 
erty through rot and rust. 



Wtitit trriting pUatc mention Nation't fiuitno* 
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No Long Hauls on H&D Shipments 





MILLS AND 
FACTORIES 
• scfjvicE or riCEt 



T70RTY-EIGHT railroads have direct tracks into 
Hinde & Dauch plants. Thus go millions of H & D 
boxes yearly to every part of industrial North America. 

H&D growth is based on this principle— 
"The establishment of mills and faaories at points 
that enable prompt cooperation, quick shipments and 
short hauls." Whether you have one plant or many, 
you wiU find an H & D unit as a near neighbor. 

Placing your packaging problems before H&D 
Package Engineers, not only gives you the benefit of 
the facilities of the largest corrugated fibre box making 
organization in the world, but also the assiuance of a 
source of supply close at hand. 

THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 
304 Decatur Street Sandusky, Ohio 

CMmtJiM AMmt- Kios'i Street Subwjr *nd Hajntu ATe.,ToraDto 

HINDE X DALCH SHIPPING BOXES 



H6D Packsv Extimm mill 
hrins w itnd jcm ihh heoA 
•which jh#Wi htw HfMiit& 
Pmh tu^mar /ndliim ti»d 
temfku mrkt tan itmfit f». 



I 

< The Hinde & Dauch Vtprt 
I 504 Deotor Si., Smdutkr. Ohio 



r,Ohfo 

* PtcM« »cnd % copy of "Padu«c EnguiecrtoK.' 

I N*ine « 

Addicu... ..^ m** 

Town .... 



\7c art mtrrcitrd in pfckiitfc . 



.-J 



BVioi rnVifiu fo TjH Hin'im! A Diucil Vim Co>tr»y piratf mtnlion .\alutn'$ Huiiiuu 



Our New Envoys of Good Will 



By ERNEST N.SMITH 

General Manager of the American Automobile Association 



ON ANY Saturday sailing 
I from Ne^v York at the 
I height of the season 10,000 
' Americans will be depart- 
ing oversells. A proportion, 
of coiirise, are on busineiis, but every large 
passenger steamer crossing the Atlantic 
hai? turned its old inuniyrunt quarters into 
a seagoing garaj^c and on every trip some 
iiut**mobileis are likely to be left behind 
because of lack of room. 

For ^Vmerieans have discovered that it 
is as easy to take their cars to Europe 
as it is to fake their baggage. Thene mo- 
tor totiriste constitute a traJffio movement 
in adventure the like of which the world 
has never known, and which, in my opin- 
ion, is doing more to widen American 
markets, to give a foreign appreciation 
of -Anjerican life and ideals than all the 
trade we have yet developed in foreign 
lands. 

Bill Simpsan and his wife, of Daven- 
])ort, la., buy a new car, motor to the At- 
lantic seaboard, cross the ocean, drive off 
the dock at Le Havre and go their gay 
way down the country roads of France, 
up over the mountajn.s into Switzerland, 
tlience info Germany and on to Holland 
or Belgium, thence into England for a 
final whirl before driving down to the 
docks and home. The traveling expense in 
Europe need not exceed $15 a day per 
person for evervnhing and rt can be done 
comfortably for $5 a day. 

Though Bill and hi.^ wife do not think 
of it that way, tney arc really couriers of 
commerce, rei>rescnting the Unitetl States 
on international highwa}^. 

Liist year three Indiana couples clubbed 
together and bought a roadster. The first 
couple took the car abroad and toured 
5,000 miles. When they came home they 
left the car behind. The second couple 
went over and dro\-e 4,ftH) miles in the 
same car and came home. The third cou- 
ple picked up the car at Paris and drove 
it 6,000 miles. WTien they were ready to 
return home they sold the car for a small 
Slim, and the net cost of the road.-'ter wa? 
di'vided among the three couple?. The cost 
per couplf w;)-: tlwii .t.50(J e;ich for 
the car 

A New Conception of Americans 

All, this means that the average citizens 
«»f France and Germany and Y'ltgo-Slavia 
and Italy and Poland, meeting Uncle 
Sam's sons and daughters in their own 
towns and on their own highways, are 
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getting an entirely new and accurate 
conception of the American citizen — and 
it is high time they .should. 

Before the war tlie average European's 
conception of ii^ grew from observing the 
loud-speaking Americans who appeared 
in season at the watering places, social 
re.sorts or sporting centers of Europe, 
.-pent money lavishly and perhaps indis- 
creetly, and went home. 

Just as Americans today instinctively 
think of a Chinese as being connected 
with a laundry or a restaurant, so did 
Europeans think of us as a class as — well, 
you see the point ! 

Today the viewpoint of the citizens of 
many European nations regarding Ameri- 
cans is changing becau.se of the American 
automobile carr>'ing -\merican citizens. 

For many years Carlo and Lucia ran 
their little neighborhood .store near Tre- 
viso in Italy and read of Americans only 
as you and I re;ul of them at Palm Beach. 
Today both Carlo and Lucia may be 
called twenty times to wait on Americans 
who have 9toppe<I in front of their store 
for petrol, some cheese and crackers per- 
haps, or a thimble and some threiuJ for 
the pleasant-faced lady in the back seat, 
and little Dick and Hattie and Willie who 
tumbled from the car into the road are 
making mysterious "let's get acquainted" 
signs to little Tony and the blaekeyed 
Maria who are peeking out from behind 
the grape arbor by the store. 

So it has come about that the store- 
keepers and the inn-keepers and the me- 
chanics, priest.^, professors, business men 
and the official of hundreds of \Tllages 
from the Irish Sea to the Carfiathians are 
learning new and himian things about 
iVmericans, just as the family from the 
Bronx that motored west throe years ago 
carrj'ing extra oil and gasoline anfl ejmre 
parfts and tubes discovered and wrote 
home that the same kind of himian Ijcitigs 
lived out in Kansa.? and Montana as lived 
in the Bronx. 

You may think I'm exagircrating about 
this. It isn't t?t» far-fotchcd, though, when 
I tell you that .icores of penjile stoi> at 
the town of White House, N. J., and ask 
where the President lives. 

^Vliile touring in Europe last Summer 
I learned from tlie lip.? of foreigner.* of 
the reaUy profoimd influence which the 
advent of the .American motor car luid 
the .-Xmericau family in it is ha\'ing upon 
the prospective European customer. 

Drive anywhere in Europe and you en- 
counter smaller cars than are ever seen 



on American highways, and the owners 
are packed into them like sardines. Com- 
fort has not l>eeu the privilege of the aver- 
age European motoring family. In the 
first place faxjifion on cars and the cost, 
of petrol was so high tliat the sm.illcst 
types of automobiles are purcha.-=ed. So 
in Europe your average citizen traveled 
as economically as possible, not as com- 
fortably as possible. 

Our Every-day Luxuries 

THEN came the average .\mprican citi- 
zen in an average .American car that hith- 
erto the European looked upon the 
height of luxury. The Eurojjean discov- 
ered that ma.s.? production in the United 
States was turning out good care? at low 
prices, and what's more, he discovered 
that his counterpart in the United States 
was making sufficient money to buy such 
cars and that it was a perfectly sane and 
worthy thought to aspire to travel with 
considerable comfort while aiitomobiliug. 

This startcfi a chain of thought in the 
minds of Europeans which is having ;i 
most marked influence on their earning 
and spending abilities, and which is re- 
flected in the enormously increased de- 
mand for American cars. 

Naturally the motor car mantifactnr- 
erg abroad have not welcomed this peace- 
ful invasion and tnriff walls !ind hin- 
drances have licon devise<l. But the price.-- 
American manufacturers phice upon their 
cars sold abroad .ire based on a manu- 
facturing schedule here that cannot be 
matched by Euro])cnn factories. Further- 
more, the United States mannfacfurerf 
are placing factories and a.«semlily plants 
in many parts of Ertropc and familiar ser- 
vice station signs may he seen upon the 
garages in the mo.5t rnnote countries. 

.\lso prominent citizens of foreign 
countries are taking the agencies for 
American cars, and they are a force to 
be reckoned wiili when tlieofliciaL-of their 
own countries endeavor to erect high tariff 
wails in favor of a home-briind car fur 
which there is no pojiular demand. 

But through it all John Jones of Oliin 
goes romping merrily with his own car. 
enjoyinc the scenery, enjoying the food 
and drink, paying his way in the villages 
and country inns, making frieuiis, un- 
consciously spreading the gospel of Amer- 
ican happines.'; and good cheer. All honor 
fo him and his fellow townsfolk. Couriers 
of Commerce, U. S, A. 

Two Englishmen recently publisheil 




only took a cat -nap 



1ES, twenty years in Rip's day is a cat-nap 
1/ compared to a two year s sleep now. Two 
^^y^ whole years! By that time the racing car of 
progress is out of sight - - The air-plane of ac- 
complishment is lost in the clouds. Everything 
changed. New things obsolete overnight,almost. 

After the whole twenty years that Rip slum- 
bered he only found old things older. 

The speed of our age is exemplified even in 
so prosaic a thing as industrial piping. Hundreds 
of plants and commercial buildings are enjoying 
the advantages of new improvements, 

A man who thinks that the last word in automatic fiie extin- 
guUhiiig U the lolder-tj'pe sprinkler head — he dropped a«leep 
a few years ago. Compared to the new Grinnell Quartz Bulb 
head the old fashioned sprinkler head 1* like a freight train 
trying to keep pace with an air-plaiic. 

A man who still [hinks steam pipe-coils arc giving him mod- 
cm, economical heat, he, too, fell asleep lomecime ago, He 
doesn't know that "Thcnnolier," a recent Grinnell develop- 
ment in unit heaters, is turned on by cold and off by heat, 
automatically. You chuosic what temperature you want and 
"Thcrmolicr" gives it to you. That's real beating economy. 

The man who thinks power piping fabrication reached the 
limit of modern industrial needs when it »afcly held a pressure of 



300 lbs, to the square inch must have dojwd off not so long 
ago. Grinnell Triple XXX pipe joints and fabricated piping for 
super power will control 1350 lbs. pressure with an ample 
factor of safety. 

The same somnolence aiBicts men who take it for granted 
that changes in temperature will affect the reliability and ac- 
ctjracy of devices which automatically control humidity con- 
ditions. Several years ago an animal membrane was discovered 
which responds only to humidity. It doesn't know that heat 
and cold exist. Jt regulates humidity conditions with hair- 
splitting accuracy. 

As for fittings, millions of men using them think that straight 
threading only happens by accident; that crooked lines and 
leaks are normal. Grinnell fittings accurately tapped, pcrfecdy 
moulded and free from saivd bole* will open their eyes. 

The same men also think that the hanging and supporting 
of pipe is up to the workman to contrive as best he can. 

Sell-hanging hangers, adjustable at u/ff time to keep pipe lines 
level — "Who ever dreamed ol" such a thing?" — aiks the 
man, as be rubs his eyes and yawns. And yet that is just what 
Grinnell Adjustable pipe hangers do. 

If you make a point of keeping up on im- 
provements, an illustrated booklet on each of 
the above will be sent. Address Grinnell Co., 
Inc , 400 West Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 



GRINNELL 



Executive Offices: Providence, R. I. 




COMPANY 



Branches in all Principal Cities 



Quality Spreads the 

JVings of Progress 




■GOES A LONG WAY 
TO MAKE FRiENDS 



In the great progress of 
transportation, by air and 
land, the quaHty of rubber 
plays an ever increasing part. 

Quality is the silver chariot 
that progress rides in. 

It is the basis for public 
confidence. A reputation 
for quality is a hard-earned 
asset. It must be proved 
and re-proved until people 
know its truth. The General 
Tire enjoys that acceptance 
because of its long associa- 
tion with top-quality in the 
public mind. 

It is this, the feature of 
safety, which above all others 
has been responsible for 
General's outstanding pref- 
erence among the millions 
who travel on rubber. 




Co., A^OTi, Mhia 



The Beacon Light of Top- 
Quality in rolling equip- 
ment becomes the unfailing 
guide to safety for the grow- 
ing tens of thousands who 
travel by air. This feature 



of safety on the landing field 
is the final reminder of the 
security of modern trans- 
portation. Built in Akron, 
Ohio, by The General Tire 
and Rubber Company. 



7Ae JVeiv 

GENERAL/^/Z^/'BalloOn 
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abroad a fascinating travel volume, 
"TlirougU Eiirojie iind the B:ilkan^." In 
it till? ill teres tins sfatement i.s maile: 

"Tv\'o thing? learned liy pxperienee of 
motoring in romantic Poland and through 
the Dalkiiiis arc that English serves sur- 
prisingly often, anil thjit the American 
Dollar iij tiiighf.v, in fact, Ls the weeoml 
enrreney. The cafe proprietor received 
American currency without question and 
gave us zioty in change. With a few dol- 
lars (American) tucked away in the 
depths of the wallet, one can pay the 
score in any town or village frcm Warsiiw 
to Mace<lonia. In Poland we lejirned the 
value of American dollar bilL«, and ad- 
vise tourists to Eastern Europe to carry 
a reserve supjily of these, sfince they are 
well known, even in smoU villages — and 
are etu^ily chunged." 

The trans-AUantic steamship openifors 
are in my opuiiou the cleven'st promoter? 
of tntvel in the world today and thus it 
h not only made easy for Americans to 
tr.qvcl but there ifi ineofsant propaganda 
to promjit them to do ao. 

NKirly every town of cotmty seat size 
in thiiJ countn,' Inw its travel club or its* 
travel agenfip.s. Iliiridreds of banks have 
travel agencies which arc adjuncts of the 
.'teanif^bip companies and travel saving;; 
clnhs are becoming almost aa well known 
as Christmas Siivingw CluVw. 

Outside the fact that automobiles are 
carried uncrated by steamers nowailays 
and rolled or swung aboard as easily ns n 
hamper of baggage, a great incentive to 
foreign motoring has Iwen an alliance 
hetween Eurotvean motor clubs and mo- 
toring associations in the United States, 
whereby customs documents, license 
lilates, international driving licenses and 
all needful papers can be f^uiijiiipd Iwfore 
the passenger sails, and the tourisit in 
pa(Ssing across national borders has no 
customs deposits to make and the passage 
of the liorders involves but little more 
than tearing a coupon out of a book. 

Strange as it may seem on the surface, 
however, our own Government, through 
force of circumstances, in the past set up 
many harriera against the ilevclopnicnt of 
thi^ good will travel with its attendant 
hencfits. 

Makes Traveling Cheaper 

OUR system of pa.-fsport and visa charges 
cf lablished in HTJ) brought rctalijition 
from many European governments which 
caused the Anierie;in citizens to pay far 
more in government fees than docs the 
Eurof>pan in vwiting us. 

However, the PassiKirt Act of 1925 au- 
thorised the President to negotiate with 
foreign governments for the elimination 
of passport visas and recijinicity was 
granted to those countrie.'* which would 
grant recijirocity to American tourists. 

The Stale Department has been suc- 
cessful ill thepie negotiations. Though 
Oreat Britain and France refu.-^-d, fiiany 
countries have dropj^tl their fees, Italy, 



C)efore 
\owi Plan 




(EVER again utx'd you be disapixnnhd in your 
vacution. 

Before you plan where to go and what to do during 
these precious holiday weeks be sure to read the in- 
formative an(i vivitHy descriptive book, "Ontario, 
The Lakehind Playground of America." 

When you read about and see pictures of Ontario's 
highways, golf-Hnk.s, fi.shing ground.s, pahilial hotels 
and back-to-iialure camps; her modern cities and 
quaint villages, you will uiidersland why hundreds of 
thousands of Americans come to her 400,000 sc^uare 
miles of playgrounds, year after year. 



ff'rite to: 



ONTARIO Pt RI U ITY Bl KKAII 

Dcpl. "K'\ PnrXUimrnt niJiiA., Qttv^nm ToHu 

Toruiito. ttiiluriu. Clanuita 



OH 



Utttii^V U.XTjUUO Puw.inTT ', 
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WITti THE 
TWC MILLION 



AGAIN Kemp aid* maierialljr in 
_ one of I he world's greatest f ar- 
tories. Two million radiators are 
pradiired annuall}' at llie Harrison 
Radialur Cwmpanr, Lorkport, N. 
a brnnoh of General Molom — large»l 
radiator factor/ in the world. 

Here, as in oilier major faclorieA 
ef llie United Slatei and Canada — 
wherever process heating is a factor, 
ihe exclusive advanlageii of ihe Im- 
proved Kemp Atttomalir Gas System 
have increased production, reduced 
fuel ecMis and brought dependabilily 
lo all proreiis beating. 

Iierau.i>e Kemp renders a service un- 
paralleled in using mantifaclurcd or 
natural fcat, — is automatic — alwaya 
correrl in air and pan proportion — 
mixes at one central point — produce* 
even, easily obtained temperatures — 
what Kemp means to Harrison Radia- 
tor. Kemp in ready to mean to you — 
whatever you manufacture or finish 
wiilt heat. 

What the Improved 

KEMP SYSTEM 
Con Do For You! 

Your free copy of i3u3- 
treted book expljiining 
advtuitag«sof Improved 
Kemp Automatic Gaa 
Syslem is ready. Just 
send yoiir letterhead— 
no obligatioa. 




BALTIMORE. 



MARYLAND 



wliich panoelleJ the visa foe if you landed 
in Italy from i3n Italian ship, has now 
drojipcd the fee altogether. 

Recently our Treasury Department, at 
the request of the AAA., dropped an im- 
IHirtaiit b:irrier. We now permit foreign- 
ers to bring their cars to this country, 
duty free, for 90 days, and without plac- 
ing a covering bond. For a longer stay 
a Ijond or diitj* deposit is required, but 
for usual touring privileges this is suf- 
ficient time for the foreigner. 

The iie.xt gulling thing, however, is the 
fact that no American can travel abroad, 
except in Itidy, on an .American license 
plate. The moment he lands abroad with 
his ear he must install the pktes of the 
coimtry where he firat landed and keep 
them throughout his tour. 

Di^culty in Auto Reciprocity 

THIS is because our Government was 
not a party to an international agreement 
signed by European nations in Octolier. 
1909, whereby (here was, among other 
iliings, rcciiirocity of license plates. Our 
inability to sign was partly due to the 
fact that abroad the issuance of licen.se 
plates is a Government function, while iu 
I Lis country it becomes the prerogative of 
(Uir States. 

It is beUeved that there is a way of 
getting around this dithculty, and our 
suite Department has the matter imder 
consideration today. 

Many Americans have been prompted 
to buy American cars abroad, tour in 
them ajid then bring them home, but un- 
der existing conditions the car sold aliroad 
by our manufacturers not only jjays a, 
foreign duty but is required to pay a 
high duty on reentering this countrj*. 

This tariff protection was reasonable 
no doubt when there was danger of the 
cars left in France after the war bemg 
dumped back into fhiss country to tmder- 
pcU our own people. This danger has long 
since passed. The American j\utomobUc 
.Association has asked that Congress con- 
sider its repeal as a further encourage- 
ment to the use of our cars abroad. 

There are those in our country con- 
cerned with the development of our own 
resort and recreatiuna! areas who op])ose 
this Eumpcan traffic with its hundreite 
of millions of dollars spent abroad. 

There are compcns;iting values hi sight, 
however, European motorists are evinc- 
ing an interest in seeing this country 
and Bleps are already under way to stimu- 
late a larger wRsibound travel. Our asso- 
ci;it!on, following a definite plan, has al- 
ready routed a number of foreign am- 
bassadors on motor trips across the coti- 
tinent, and the report.^ these gentlemen 
have sent home have started some of 
their rountn,'men this way. 

Last Svmmier 142 membet^ of the Ger- 
man club affiliation of the American .Au- 
tomobile .\i-'ocm(ion came to this coim- 
try on a travel ticket which included a 
three weeks' tour of the United States un- 
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der our auspices. De luxe bu.-jcs met tin; 
party at the steanijihip pier. Special tour 
books were prinieil in German and inter- 
preters were suijplied. The trip extended 
as far west as Chicago and included visit.>j 
to some of the largest manufaciuring 
plants. The party returned with a new 
knowledge and taste for American high- 
ways, motor cars and products. 

The great American migration across 
the .seas will hicrease in 1321). Indications 
this early make that certiiin. 

The Scotch inn keeper in the Trossjiclis 
is making ready. The cafes of Barcelona 
are hiring American-speaking waiters. At 
Brighton Beach in England the 'Ta.-Ki- 
dena Boys" will reveal uur o\to jazz tunes. 
In the Harz mountains hotels are instid!- 
ing those .•American twin beds. At Stan- 
islau and Szeged and Nish and Monaster 
and Lo<l2, at Bari and Avignon they mv 
gettnig ready— because out of the dust 
will shortly come booming along Jim 
Blake, of Lmeohj, Neb., with his family. 



Tourist Trade Is Much Sought 

HE -AND hLs friends who follow will leave 
some nunuories of smiies, good cheer and 
best of all a generous jjile of American 
currency, concerning the value of which 
there can be no doubt. And what an .\ni- 
bas.«ador of good will is Jim IMake for 
the American salesmen when they follow 
along with goods for side. To show you 
how anxious some of the inn kee])ers are 
for this American trade, I conclude by 
quilting verbatim letters recently received 
1)y the American .\ntomobilc.\ssoi;ialion: 
"Dear Sir: 

"I have been lOyem-s in Wasliingion, D. 
C. working m a Waiter in the Shorlinin 
jirivut Waiter to the lute Vice Prc.sidi-nt 
Marshall and in the Cafe le Panuiise. an a 
refcnce I owupfl for two years an Essex. 

"I OUT) now a Inn here sltiuitcd on the 
maca Street Pari.? to Vienna and a lot 
.\njerican .\ntomobile passing hern trtip, 
I wish to become a member of the A.W .-^y 
lo be able to put it on my Tor, please State 
price and I will uciid the money by rctvun 
mail, thanking you in advance for an curly 
reply, I am," 

"Dear Sir: 

"Enclosed find letter from the A.K\ in 
W.tsliington. D. C, where I have been the 
lost 10 years as a Waiter in the Wilhird and 
Shorhani Hotel. I applied for Member-liip 
and the A,\A emblem, when I landed 3 
Month's BBoe in Brtnncn we tried to pet 
sonu'lhinft to eat and ordered (bilnsh and 
(tot nn old btM-f-slew wc went in the Har 
they offered us \earl>eer, iit iny Inn T scrvi.- 
goo<l Food :itid tun c a good Vineeelnr 1 am 
also used lo nivc the best of my ability in 
service, I have been waiting on Ex Presi- 
dent Dafl, Wilson Harding, and I have been 
the Privetwaiter to the late Vice President 
Marshall also I wa.'< for a Year Pri\'etwailcr 
to Mr. Tuller Hotel Tuller Detroit, 

"I am convinced if you permit me to put 
the A.\A emblem on my shield which could 
be seen 1 Mile on either side, that the 
.American tourist will lie filad to know >\ 
gocxl stoping placi;, when; tliey uri; u.MUi-d 
to get dccrni fond and «ood service." 
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GEARED UP 





for Low Cost 

Those buildingsaboveare trul y " geared 
up" to the tempo of this fast-moving, 
chanj^eablef cost-conscious induiitrlaL age 
in which all of us find ourselves today. 

Look at them. 

They are completely surrounded by 
fumes, by ore dust, by acid conditions. 
Those are things which used to spell quick 
deterioration to the kind of "light construc- 
tion" sidewails and roofs that you see on 
those buildings. 

But do those corrosive elements hurt 
these roofs and walls? Not at all. The cor- 
rugated metal used on the roofs and wails 
is Robertson Protected Metal — protected 
with external coatings. It will not corrode, 
even in the presence of serious corrosive 
elements. It needs no paint. It lasts years 
and years without any form of attention 
or replacement. 

Let us see what that does for industrial 
buildings. 



It enables men to build mills and factories 
of "light construction." That is the Ideal 
form of construction to meet modern con- 
ditions of industry. It is the most eco- 
nomical in first cost. It is easiest to erect; 
and erection costs less. It can be put up in 
a hurry to meet rush plans. It can be 
enlarged, re-arranged, taken down, moved 
and re-erected elsewhere if manufacturing 
processes change. Yet, with Robertson Pro- 
tected Metal on the roofs and sidewails, it 
is permanent in the fullest sense of the 
word. It is corrosion-free. It is maintC' 
nance-free. 

Without cost or obligation to you, we will 
be glad to have the Robertson engineers 
give you a complete engineering layout and 
cost estimate covering the use of this money- 
saving, long-life material for roofis and walls 
of your buildings. Just write us. 

H. H. ROBERTSON CO., PITTSBURGH 



ROBERTSON 



WORLDl— 



WIDE 



BUILDING SERVICE 



Vh*H writint li> H. " II'minHiiX t o. filtatc »ii'f<liuK A'a/joii't Biaintf 
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Home 



, . in an office building 



Your office is a half-time 
home . . . Its equipment 
affects your uork as 
home surroundings affect 
leisure hours 



Au^ H.w at busiiifs-s . . . iialf your 
' waking time. It's really home 
No. 2 for every man. though it ia in 
an office hiiilding. Why not make it 
Mtmfortahie. livable . . - 'nith sur- 
rniirKiiiigs that inspire ftetter work. 

Ilundrrds of businesses have 
achieved ptea-sant office siirronmiiiigs 
with up-to-date Art MeLal Equip- 
ment. Their morale Is high . . . 
personnel functions siiUKithly without 
irriUlion or deljiy. Snceesa is re- 
flected by their well-kept home. 

Whatever your tieetls, Aft Metal 
can fill them. Desks for esecutiveM 
or staff ; flies 
for every po^ 
sible retjuire- 



menL; fire iiafes of iMTnuiiifiil. pre- 
testetl prolet'ti(m;.shelviiig;an.v offit'ft 
piece . . . designed by eiigiruters 
with forty-one years' experience , . , 
executed by master eraflsruen, and 
reasoimbly prift^d. Best of all, first 
cost 13 last, Kiiice steel does not splin- 
ter, break or warp. And sIckI reiluces 
fire hazard... affords greater .se<.;urity. 

See this attractive furniture and 
ef(nipnient finisheti in natural wood 
grains or rich oli\-c green. See the 
wide variety of price and line . . , the 
most diversified line in the world. On 
display locally in over 500 cities. 

Write for ItesutiTiiI color booklet 
of ofEce interiors . . . free 

"Ei^iilpptnir tlic Modera Onice" Is illiiKtmt^t 
Willi puiiiLluizHby I.uri^lle Vim Anl>ulitleGiiiltl, 
widclr known Suvr Vtirk (J««ini.liir, lliey 
iiu«i;tst a few of tltc plniitint; and pnu-ticiil 
olfice iateriort tiiat amy In; ncliievcd tlimiitch 
the iiw: of .\rt Met»I K4iiiiptnenL We ulirUl Iw 
Blml ttuseml you « mpy niong witli nnj of tlie 
ciitnlo^fii [lifted below, Jual write, nwiiliaiiinir 
tlie ontiN you w imh. 



n tJ|>rl)tIit Vxit Fllr. 

n tonoliT Url^bl Fits* 

n lloriiootnl Filr 




Human Nature 
in Business 




By Fred C. Kelly 

A N employer of my acquaintance, 
who hi\s n philosophical out- 
^^^k loolv Oil life, declare? tluit ilio 
W \ reasoii so many employes fall 
.-hort: uf .'iuccess, is that they don't feel 
Luferior enough. There does seem to be 
much reason to think that lack of an in- 
ferioriTv complex may be a serious liiuidi- 
cap in life. The boy who doesn't feci in- 
ferio. .0 hi^ p;* rents and show proper will- 
ingness to believe what they ted him, ivml 
follow iheir advice, is almost atire to get 
into trouble. 

It is equally true of the relation be- 
tween employer and employe. The em- 
ploye who fails to feel inferior eTiough to 
c.irry otit the boss's orders riilfaer than hi^ 
own, will soon be considered trDubIe.«ome. 



SEVEriAT. l)ig financial and mcrchatidi(»- 
iiiK institutions got the notion a few years 
a-jo of replacing the oldrT heads of depart- 
ments with ynunger men. They ligurcd 
that m;iny employes in their fifties were 
drawing too much i>ay, as a result of 
"raises" through the years of their em- 
jilo.vment, and that newer and younger 
cmployeiJ would bring in idea.-s that would 
revitalize the institutions. 

But at krt.st two of the.<?e concenin are 
now out looking up the older heacb that 
«-cre rc])laPed. The younger crop of em- 
I>lo)-es has been in large jiart a failuie. 
The.v hitve worked too much by the clock 
and are called luxury crazy. 

One concern scanned its li.st- to obtaiu 
one employe out of l.W who would bp just 
the man for promotion to a confidential 
capacity, and out of the total not one 
could lie fouiui. They went outside of the 
organization and picked ujt a young man 
who was working iji a riiilroad ollici-"— 
where everyiiody is accustomed to long 
hours and hard work. 



I KNOW a man— know him well— who 
.so gtiently dislikes the hideous advertis- 
ing signs nailed to beautiful trees along 
the roadsitle that he never goes out in his 
car for ati afternoon without stoppirjg at 
Ica.'^t onoe to tear down a particularly 
offensi^'e sign. 

"If everybwiy were to tear down even 
one sign a day," he says, "the fellow who 



Hum. 
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m\h them up would so«u grow tJi.*Poiir- 
Mptnl and (piit. Then the liuidsenpe woulil 
Ijc gooil to look upon onre more." 



A YOUNG advertisitiR iigciit. stnigKling 
f(ir business ,i while iign, tia<l so much 
lime on hi? hnnii^, that hp was able to 
Kivp mui'b personal attention to work 
lu' did for hisi limited mmilier of diouts. 
They w^re so jiU-ased with the pains he 
took with their work thiit they tulk«l 
aliotit- him to frienfU: aud his list of ciis- 
tiiiners j^rew. Hedecirle<l thiU ho uiusi he 
tlmvtiright elever, that iic had diseovereil 
new secretji of advertising and that a for- 
tune was just ahead. 

Then be opened an offipe of his own, 
hired a stenographer, an as^ii-^tant and an 
artist. Iiimiediately his clients hegau to 
ilwindlo. Hp couiil not- luidcr.siaiid why 
niitil a friend pointetl out: 

"They wantenl your work not .ho much 
l)pt'iuise it was clever at- because you gave 
them intlividual attention. But now you 
are holding yourself out as an orEaniza- 
tion and lliey a.ssiimo that ihey will lose 
the jiersonal touch." 



THE Van SwenuEcn brothers, industrial 
magnates, have a stroiiE dislike for per- 
sonal ]iilhiicity. Clo.ne ;isswiate.^ of O. P. 
\:in Sweringen have lire!i known to keep 
away from him marked copies of papers 
rontaining eumplitnentary articles about 
him. Such items nearly always aimoy him. 

Cyrus S. Eaton, head of the lU'iuiblir 
Steel Coini)any, and investment- banker 
of Cleveland, is also saiil to have a similar 
aversion for per.«onal [)ul)!ieity. 



IN PASSING a small real estate allot- 
ment at rhe outskirts of Cincinnati recent- 
ly I noted tihat each of a group of eom- 
Jiaratively small houses had a garage large 
enough to accommodate three cars. Miml 
you, they were not, houses suitable for 
people of great wealth, either. They were 
iti !i rather dull section whore ])eoplc of 
wejdth would not have been willing to 
live. Yet the real estate men had preparetl 
to meet demands for three ran to a fam- 
ily. 



Tni'j motion picture industry has Iwvn 
forceil to pay out fabulou.« sums as a 
penalty for failing to maintain resean h 
laboratories. Most of the finuiametital 
fads needed for the development of talk- 
ing movies were available to anybody a 
few years ago. Certain of the big electri- 
cal companie.s, having research de))ar(- 
meuts, followed up such facts with work 
which led to devices now jirotectett by 
basic jiatenls. Such work might, just as 
Weil have been (hme by the motion pic- 
lure industry itiw^lf. Because it failed to 
do it, all movie concerns making talking 
pictures must now pay tremendous roy- 
alties to big electrical comjianies. 



are invited 
to join the 



A 



roimd Bicific 




ruise 

of the 

San Francisco 

Chamber 
of Commerce 



By the S.S. MALOLO 
Under Special Charter 



"In the interests of closer acquaintanceship 
'^B^^^^H^^ and closer business and social relations with 

^J^^^^^^^ our neighbors across thcPaciiic the San Fran- 
Cisco Chamber of Commerce will sponsor an 
unusual cruise to visit Japan, China, Hong Kong, Manila, French Indo- 
Chma, Siam, the Straits ScttlcTOants, Java, Austraha, the South Sea 
Islands, and Honolulu. Wc shall sail from San Francisco by the speci' 
ally chartered new S. S. Malolo, of the Matson Line, September 21, 
1919, and return to San Francisco December 20, 1929. 

"Such a:\ itinerary has never been undertaken by any ship and it 
seems to the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce eminently fitting 
that it should be the sponsor of such an unusual enterprise of good 
will and friendly relations at this particular time. Therefore, this op" 
pornmity is taken to extend an invitation to the business men of the 
United States with their families to enjoy this cruise. The business 
management has been placed in the competent hands of the American 
Express Company." ^g.^^^^ pj^j^jp j 

President San Francisco Chstnbcr of Commerce 

jr For dttmhd information, rate%, dttk plant, «h(/TI 
\uattroem rturraiians kindly apply tithtr to tht% 

Chiunbcr of Commerce, Sun Francisco, California, 
or CO any Office of the Matson Navigation Company, 
or any Steamship Agent, or any Office of the 

American 

EXPRESS 



AMERICAN IXPRESS TRAVrLHRS CHEQUES ALWAYS PROTECT YOUR FUNDS 
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What Your Men Mean to You 




62'' Cool in Summer 

PifrriRE a KumiiKT varalion in lliix 
Ex^rgiwn Playground: Ilt-rt-, »|>rpiid 
ovpr Bfvpit green hills and more, alnnj; 
the Biliorps of emerald Pii(£p1 Sound; 
i-mbraoitig thr***; cliarminj: lakr>M, a 
cultured, mrt.rn|M)lituii eily of four 
hiindrMt ihoii^nd. 

And from lifrf,aj«a hub and hcadqiiur- 
Icrw, yon can ilri^t- in ii f' vv UniirH, ini-r 
a scort of --t'l' "illil 111 ■> iii'i-dn 




boa«'hc».mountaiiisnow-field.sandglu- 
(■ Ui rs . t r«»t 1 1 - 1 adf I » 1 H k and » t«-am s— lo 
"M»l,(»ri-*-« forrsilKofiiianlfirs — lovinlas 
ofrar<-<harniai»dbfauly.Orexperii-iifc 
thr thrill of Ihi- kinpof sports— isalmon 
fitshiiit! in Pnset Sound. 

•nil* Kummrr— makr it ynar S»iitlU- «umm<^! 
S*« I>Mii ihrivlnM vounn «iiint nnmiinK Amcr- 
ivan cilint. Viiu Kav«n't iw-rn Ainirii-n uiilil 
TDu'vr m-n Senttlo and ihe ^rrat Purific 

See ALL the Pacific Coast 

CoDM wont uvtr a aorthOT-a iriiii«)niiiipnuil linf». 
aeeSaMr, Spokane. Tacomi, t'orilaiul, ilieu «Hith 
by nB or wrner m Oaklarui, Jitn Frani:uca. 1^ 
Jfnttla aod San Dirga. th. eomc uonh u, .Wife 
by U-nin or sloimihip. AiJt ubaul tops U> AlaaJttt, 
lluwtiii aiui llio (JrUjuU 

Low mind trip eicmnicxa Tftrs donr. May la w> 
Sc|>tea>ber 30; returo limit Ocuiwr 31. 




Pleue audi me, FREE, jrourlll uitnied tK»kl«, 

Name . . 

Addrtii 



[Coutlnueii /rom pauf 25) 
trained the men under them in 21 similar 
way. 

For let it be rqieiitcd and cmphufizwi 
tbit the system contcniplatps a coordina- 
tion of thought anil elTort throughout the 
entire organization which i.s imijossiblc of 
attainment unless each human being in 
the enterpri^ie is eompetent at hiii task, 
knows why he is doing it and seriously 
endeavors to do his bit as planned and 
directed. 

Yet all that this system contemplates 
is the planning of the manufacture, mer- 
chandising, distribution and sale of its 
products on the natural economic basis of: 

1. An intimate knowktlge of markets, 
their conditions and requirements. 

2. Merchnndisiiig tlie produrAs in 
terms of quality, design, style and prep- 
aration in the light of a knowledge of mar- 
kets on the one hand and production fa- 
cilities on the other. 

J?. Dixtrihuting the prodMts to con- 
simier along the most direct and economi- 
cal channels. 

4. Forecasting salfs after having ac- 
quired .«uch marketing, merchandising 
and distributing knowledge. 

5. Planning production on the bajsis of 
the sales forecast. 

6. Controlling the entire .idministra- 
tive, production, mercbandi.-'ing and mar- 
keting .system through a fle.xible budget to 
bo analyzed and rovised, if nccessarj', each 
month. 

One would thiiik that every manufac- 
turer or mcrchiint would so conriuct his 
husines.e, but the fact is that a relative 
few think and jilan as outlined. 
] It m true that many make c.ongcientioiis 
I effort to work along anrh lines, but the 
majority fail of success because they think 
too intently in terms of their own knowl- 
I edge, ability, desires mid uiclinatious ami 
give too little etmsiderution to the numer- 
ous human bemgs within their organiza- 
tion over whom they exercLse executi\-e 
authority. 

Where Industrial Success Lies 

THEY do not seem to realize that success 
in a great in(hi.stry lies in major part in 
I he development of man power as well 
as of mechanica! devices, and that men 
given responsibility become more efficient 
profit, earners than men gix-eu orders. No 
.scnsiljie man, however, elaimi^ that respon- 
.sibility can be delegated wilhout siir>er- 
vising it through a system of control by 
means of which, information flows freely 
along charted lines to the chief cNccutive. 

The accompanying chart indicate.-* in 
ordinary practice the tines along which 
responsibility with authority ma,y be dele- 
gated throughout an organization and 
along which advice and information may 



flow. Executive and administrative centers 
and subcenters are represented gra|ihi- 
caJly in this chart by circle.-*. Their ar- 
rangement ;iud names were not taken 
from the orgaiii/ation chart of any ])ar- 
tieular company. Their functional ar- 
rangement may not meet the reiiuire- 
ment of all manufacturing enterprises, 
nor do the centers shown include all ac- 
tivities incident to the operation of large 
business. They serve, however, ta indicate 
centCTS of control both large an<l small, 
under direction of men, each of whom h;ir- 
a well dRfine<l area of responsibiJity and a 
definite ta.sk. Esieh circle shown is a bur- 
den center, hi which is originated and 
fairly apportiouttl cither the manufactur- 
ing or other "overhead" burden wlurh 
must eventually be absorbed by the sales 
dollar. 

Now the intere.'iting thing in this organ- 
ization chart, aside from the jiicture it 
present.-* of a scientific system of coordi- 
nated control, is that in each of these 
circles is a key man who is responsible for 
the eflicient jicr forma nee of a ta.'jk witivin 
the c.Mpcii.sc approjiriations of the cor- 
porate budget, a human being who must 
make good if the integrity of the budget 
is to be maintained. 

Education Brings Coordination 

THESE key men are the main nerves of 
the organization tj-ing into the controlling 
nerve center, each sensitive to the will of 
management if properly educated and 
trained, or if not so educated and trained 
each doing the day's work in his own way, 
thinking his own thought.'^, each a human 
being with unknown latent r>otentfalitic.s 
of which no advantage has been taken. 

Sueli 11 financial control system is of the 
utmost importance in developing the man 
])Ower of an industrial organization, but 
there must be a human sotd and a think- 
ing brain within the centra! circle, for 
nothing of a satisfactory nature can !» 
accnmpli.-*hed without an e.vecutive witli 
such a soul anti such a mind. 

It is oiivious that the man jiower of in- 
dustry must be harmonized and coordi- 
nated under intelligent and sympathetic 
management if it shall Iwcome effective. 
It is fully as obvious that it is f()oli.<hru>s.« 
ami waste of effort to install .scientific ad- 
mini.-<tration in a taisiness whose chief ex- 
ecutive thinks in terms of expediency 
rather than in terms of fact*. 

Th(.' obvious, however, Ls not ahvaysj 
perceived. 

Business men probably will proceed ns 
many are now dninc, to install .systems of 
buiigetarj- c(mtriil without basing Ibc 
budget on a sales forecast or without con- 
ceiving the signiltcanco of a sales fore- 
cast. 

Other men will make sales forecasts 



tj7r*ll ItTl'd'iiO llltatr ■ y-il'-'W' H-ltmrt, 
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Yo 



OU DON'T FATTEN 



profits 



IN SKIM-MILK 



i^arkets 




An editorial by 
W. C. Dun lap y F ice-president 
in charge of Sales 
The American Mulii^aph Sales Co. 



Do you know your market? 

SUCCESSFUL business managements today 
have developed a "cream-separator" tech- 
nique. Concerns which grow amid today's 
keenly competitive conditions have learned to 
take their nourishment from markets rich in 
profit . . . and to waste little or no efbrt on 
markets that are too lean to furnish a living. 

Dividing lines between "cream markets" 
and "skim-milk markets" may be geographical, 
financial, industrial, or occupational ... or a 
combination of all four. The study it takes 
to determine them is well worth the effort. 
We have proved this to our own complete 
satisfaction by rigorous test and experiment. 
We say selective selling is the solution for 



today's most pressing business problems be- 
cause we have seen it work. 

For more than two years we have concen- 
trated our major sales effort on preferred 
prospects . . . those prospects who, as indicated 
by statistical analysis, were in the best position 
to absorb our factory output. To assist in 
carrying out such a program, we have de- 
veloped new Multigraph equipment which 
simplifies selective selling to a greater degree 
than was ever before possible. 

Here are the rcvsults: (1) Greater total sales 
volume than ever before; (2) Marked increase 
in net profits; (3) Larger earnings for our 
salesmen; (4) Uniformly improved collections. 

We shall be more than glad to discuss our 
experience in detail with any executive who is 
interested. Address your request to W. C. 
Dunlap, 1806 East 40th Street, Cleveland, O. 



There's a new Ml/LT/ERAP/f 

for today^s new selling conditions 



WhcH writmo to Tai AMfaiax Mui-iliitirn HiuM Caiintxt Bitat€ mrHtm> .Yal«eK'« Ml 
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Employ this 

Guard of Steel 



Bflrr thieves and firemakers 
\Sse idle ground for storage 

The positive protection of a cordon of police is afforded 
your property by this Guard of Steel— anAnchor Chain 
Link Fence. 

Thieves and fire-makers cannot get through or jjetover 
the strong, hijih wtUl of steel wire fabric topped by sharp 
barbs. You can safely sLore materials in the idle ground 
area about your plant. The only entrance lo your 
promises is the gate where yoiu- watchman refuses entry 
to undesirable persons, 

Phitnc the nrarfst of our 7j xXncKor nfliocs. Hiive V\w Aiuluir 
Fencing Sppciulist submit a plan for prolccting your properly. 

ANCHOR POST FENCE CO., Eastteni Avo. ami Kune St.. Bakimorp, Mil 
Hlbnny, Bwloo. Cbariotf*. CWrnjfn. Cinrinfinti. Clfvrlnral. DbItoi), llnrlftird. Iloiiitton. 
\ijt Amtltiri Miiiiwila, 1„ I . \<nvurii. IN^w Yurk. I'hilmlelphl", ritt«burRh. 
St. Liiiiin. .San KmnitLu^, Slireiri-iBiri. 
fitprtsnOaiites in a& ttke prlnttpal ciiia. Cnnmlt yonr tofol classijialldephime dirnion. 




J\nchor7 




ences 



AIADE BY niE MAKEKS OF AMERICANS FIKST CHAIN LI.\K FENCE 
Whm tcntinf to Axram Pokt FitxrE Co. pTro^r mrniion .Votron'* 9«<mca 



without fir.'fl. g;iining ;i kiioH-ledgc of iiiiir- 
ketsand relatitig their niertrhamliT^ing poti- 
cy to facts thus iispcrtainetl, A sales foriv 
cast so made is merely a good gaesa. 

It is obvious that suriiliis inventory is 
the deadliest enemy of profit and yet it 
seem.-! to l»e a natural instinct of manu- 
facturers and merchants to pile up excess 
merchandise. 

It is obvious that overproduction brmis 
f.'iiling prices and yet good.-j of all kintis 
:ire constantly produced in greater quan- 
titias tlian their tiiarkets cnii absorb. 

It is obvious on the olher hand that if 
:rn acciimte forecast of sales can be made, 
lirodnrtion can be planned intelligently 
at the minimum of cost and inventorj* 
iroupht under an exact control. 

Moreover it is natural for every man to 
look beyond the end of hie nose, to viaiial- 
i(ie the future and at least to imagine 
wliat it has in store for him. 

The Great Human Failing 

THE tr«ul)le with a great many human 
being*, however, is? that they ilo not think 
well of themselves for the .'iim|)le reason 
that they have not exjiprimentcd with 
their own faculties. They lack confidence 
in their own judRment because they have 
not exerci.-ied their judgment ."ufficiently; 
Such petiple stuinhle over obvioiw facts 
without perceiving that in these obvious- 
f;icl« ftirtunelies cowealed. 

Why not recognize a few of these oh- 
\''iu\K things? 

The following obvious facts are quoted 
from a statement made by an executive 
officer of one of this count rj-'s mmt suc- 
cessful nianvifacturing, merchundismg and 
.celling inllust^ie^^•. 

With the evohition of an effective organ- 
iziition. witli responsibilities delegated to 
rupahle iiersoiinnl ami with un intimate 
knowlcdpc of the situation made ai'uiliibl<» 
to them by means of cfTcctive control, cxec- 
utivPii should soon find themselves in a 
position to sit back, (o acquire u proiier 
|ierH|jcctive and to fornudiile pluns for the 
future. The need for pltinnirig on sitvh mat- 
lers a* nierch4iu<lising stritteti\', ist-rvice c«m- 
(taignif, r<!duction of costs, advertising i)ro- 
prams, plant extension.*, iiersonnel movc- 
iiipnt.t and the dei'dopmont of men in evi- 
dent. 

The education and the training of the 
organization comes first. That is obvious. 
Let thi."! f.'iet be perceivetl and thought 
ihrouph and let there be no mistake about 
doing it. 

When that i« accomi»lishcd all those 
wonderful coU.'itcrat.q of ."cientific admin- 
istration will en.suc — market .study made 
by educate<l :tnd trained re»i>:irch nicn 
from within and not from without the 
orgHnization; planning of the merchan- 
dise line l»y men with trained merchan- 
dwing minds, ethicmed in quality, tli'sign 
and style values, sensitive to market ireeds 
and tastes, cautious men who feel their 
way into a line and never jihinge on a re~ 
action; planning the production schedule 
."o that never .^hall there be anv coiii?ider- 
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AMERICANS LEADERS 




IN MASS PRODUCTION 



J. GRAHAM WRIGHT 

Trtsidtnt, Joseph Tetlev 6^ CoMPAfiv, Ihc. 

'With targt mass praJtution the ktynelt af moJtra business, packaging 
must be as speedy, t/saraugA, and 'ecenomkai as possible. Fartaging 
machinery lias been an in-valuahle aid in this respect, and Pneumatic 
Machines haiit enabled us to mate our packaging process one of the 
most efficient in our production chain. Pheumatic Tea Bali^ Ma- 
chines haw actually opened up nems mar kits and «*w profits for us,' 




Opened up 

new markets 
and ^ew profits/' 

Since packaging was in its infancy. Pneumatic 
Scale Machines have been serving America's 
leaders in mass production. Today, the majority 
of the nationally known companies whose prod- 
ucts are familiar household names are using 
Pneumatic Scale Machines to package their 
products. Sun Maid Raisins, Cream of Wheat, 
20 Mule Team Borax, Domino Sugar and Aunt 
Jemina's Flour are just a few of the many fa- 
mous products packed by Pneumatic Machines. 

The Tetley Tea Company is a typical exam- 
ple of the contribution Pneumatic Machinery is 
making to the cause of more attractive, efficient 
and economical packaging . . . The Tetley Tea 
Company bought their first Pneumatic Machines 
in 191 6, and found them so satisfactory that 
they have added 13 more since then, as their 
needs increased, 

But, in addition to their regular Pneumatic 
Packaging Machines, the Tetley Tea Company 
uses one of the Pneumatic Scale Corporation's 
greatest contributions to modern packaging — 
the Tea Ball Machine, which first made the 
manufacture and marketing of tea balls in vol- 
ume a practical reality. This machine cuts the 
gauze, weighs the tea into the gauze, forms and 
ties the bag and attaches the tag, delivering the 
completed tea balls at the rate of 30 a minute 
without the aid of a single human hand! 

"Pneumatic Tea Ball Machines have actually 
opened up new markets and new profits for us" 
— says J. Graham Wright, President. 

The Pneumatic System of Packaging Ma- 
chinery includes 70 different machines de- 
signed to meet the packaging requirements, dry 
or liquid, of any manufacturer, no matter how 
small or large his production may be. We shall 
he glad to send to executives who are interested, 
a 64,-page book describing the complete Pneu- 
matic System of Packaging Machines and listing 
the names of the nationally known companies 
now using them. Write for it. 



The Pneumatic Scale System 

< PACKAGING MACHINERY 

for every packaging purpose - </r/f or 



PNEUMATIC SCALE* CORPORATION, LTD. ' NORFOLK DOWNS, MASS. 

Branch &ifi£tsiH New Vcrk, 26CnnUnUSt,; 5«n rr;ini)iLij, ^2ii M4[ket St.; Chics^, 360 No. Mklii^fta Ave.^ Mdbi'uriic^ New South Wtirs ^mJ Londtin, England 



Whm urtimp fa F»somatic CflycpjarMiy^ ptm»f mention St^^om't tfwnncM 
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Sure- Footed 

THE BUSINESS that prevents 
little leaks which so often eat 
tntoprotitisthc sure-footed business. 

TTie company that insists upon 
the protection of an individuaU)r 
certified, handwritten record of 
every initial transaction is the or- 
ganization that succeeds. 

It can negotiate the rocky ledges 
of highly competitive, close tnar- 
gined business because its record of 

PURCHASES 

RECEIVING 

STOKING 

PRODUCTION 

SALES 

SHIPMENT (Prt.. B»p.. P.PJ 

DELIVERY 

BILUNC 

and all other necessarytransactions 
arc made "on the spot" by the use 
of the Egry COM-PAK Auto- 
Sjraphic Register. 

This is a versatile record-maker 
adaptable for every line and de- 
partment of business, large orsmall 
— Manufactuiors — Wholesalers or 
Rtitailers. 

Its cost U moderate indeed com- 
pared with that of more compli- 
cated, less effmive methods — ef- 
fecting substantial savings in time, 
labor and money while protecting 
earned profits with clear, legible 
records of control subject to easy 
check and audit. 

Ttie Egry COM-PAK is the founda- 
tion of a tried and tnieKVStem that mayb* 
applii d with profit to YOUR busineiM. 

May we tell you about it? 

Write NOW for fidl information. 

The EGry Register Company 

Dayton, Ohio 

EGRY 

COM PAK 

AUTOGRAPWIC REGISTER 



Kh«u lef Wmb plta&t mr.nl ifin .Vii(iD«'» Bii'inrtt 



able mark-down in prices of excess prod- 
ucts and that always jiroductiun and sales 
shall be in balance; control of the plan- 
ning, control of the thinking, so that it 
shall be systematic thinking, needed 
thinking, thinking coordinated with the 
corporate policy and finally an executive 
management freed from details to think 
and foresee. 

The tbeorj' of this system of control is 
excellent, but. when we come to its prac- 
tical application it quickly becomes ap- 
parent that human beings do not atlapt 
themselves to such matters m systems as 
t}l>ediently and perfectly as do the 
gears of a differential. 

Hurnnn being.^ prefer to do things in 
iheir own ways and dhvclop tJieir own 
ideas. Originally they were lone hunters, 
lone fishermen, lone herdsmen and lone 
tillers of the soil. 

Through the civilizing influence of edu- 
cation and training they have been in- 
duwi to cooperate socially and to work 
in grotipi^. But even now cooperation and 
cs]ieciiiliy coonlination are distasteful to 
them. Success in modern industry, how- 
ever, demands that they work together 
and think together to produce a com- 
posite result. 

Therefore it is essential that every 
memijer of an organization shall be edu- 
cated and trained in a systematic way. 

Naturally ever\' man thinks prinLirily 
m terms of self-interest. "\Vhai ahall he 
gain rhrniigh a iihmncfl and staiidanlized 
procedure?" is the quciftion he asks, and it 
is nece,f«iry that his inquiry shall be an- 
«vered satisfjictorily if the l>est that is in 
him is to be brought out. 

For example, there are 70 key men, each 
ii master of a bimlen center, in the little 
circles on the periphery of our chart. 
They are far remr>\Td from the single 
executive circle at tlie heart of the chart 
M'here the final decision is mstde ajs to what 
to make, how to make it, how to sell it 
and how to control the entire operation. 

The key men of the periphery circles as 
well as the key men of the inner circles 
must be induced to think tliat they are 
intimate members of the corporate family 
circle and mnsi learn to know what the 
plans of the corporation are all about if 
their brains are to be utilized as well as 
their hands and their feet. 

Inducing Key Men to Think 

THEY must be told that the corpom- 
tion Ijy which they are employed has a 
well defined policy of operation and be 
instructed in the essential details of this 
policy. 

They must be taught that a corporation 
is inbusinei^s for the very tlefinite purpose 
of making profits and further that no 
imsiness corporation has any justification 
for continuing its existence tmles.'S it can 
earn a fair return on the capita! uivested 
in it. 

They must be shown in a manner suited 
to their intelligence that, to make satis- 



factory iirofits, their corporation must so 
plan its operations that there shall be uo 
waste in either materials or hdjor and 
that, to accomplish this, every item of ex- 
pense must be watcher! and controlled. 
They must lie told what would seem io 1m> 
an obvious fact, that if the president of 
the cortroration were able to design, make 
and sell all its several products, it woulil 
not be necessary for him to have an or- 
ganization of helpers. As it is manifest 
that he is only one human being he nnist 
delegate the nuvny fimctional tasks of the 
enterpri.'W? to other human beings .selected 
liecause of their exjiertness in these occu- 
pations. 

Obviously if he delegates the task, he 
delegates wiih it the responsibility for 
efficient performance and naturally no 
man can be held accountable for efficient 
performance unless he has the authority 
to govern the nien under him and to c(in- 
troi his department under the terms of the 
corporate policy and operating plan. 

Dividing Up the Day's Tasks 

THESE heads of divisions must delegate 
the manngement and control of depart- 
ments to other men sjiwially chosen for 
the tasks assigned and so it niusi go all 
down the line, each key man a.-isuming a 
portion of the task of a superior key roan 
and delegating portions of his task to jun- 
ior key men, all this being done with the 
conun<m iniderstanfiing that there shall 
be coiwiantly an interchange of knowl- 
edge and gciicr.il information tbroiigbout 
the organization together with the assur- 
ance to" every man that merit shall Ije re- 
warded in the ratio of the efficient per- 
formance of the allottwl task, no matter 
whether he be ]iresi(lent or day laborer. 

A human being can be sold nn idea just 
a.'! rendily as he can lie sold a pair of t^hoes. 
Both the idea and the .shoes must fit, how- 
ever, or there will be trouble. 

It is quite remarkable, nevertheless, 
what a scarcity exists in idea .sjdesman- 
.ship hy the chief executives of industrial, 
commercial and financial etiterprises. 

The philosojibic observer often won- 
ders if certain of these men in high posi- 
tions were not trying deliberately so to 
conduct the affairs of their corporations 
that profits would be impossible to attain. 

Then again he wonders why they con- 
tinue to go nn titunibliiig over such obvi- 
tius business necessities as market knowl- 
eilge, planning, forecasting, budgetary 
control, research and analy-fis, wilhotit 
seeming to notice them or to observe the 
piofitable use they arc being put to by 
his more succe.^sftil neighbors. 

With Ijewildfrmcnt be wonders why m 
much economic di.-icu.ssion is being de- 
voted to markets, to merchandising, pro- 
duction and di.itrilintion which are the 
arts of man, and so little to the human 
lyeings who are doing the working and 
the thinking. 

Truly man is <he one enigma that man- 
kind will never solve. 
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Jf'Qathertifht 

Vortahle 

Permanent 

economical 
Dfever 
Obsolete 



PhilvdelpHio. — 906 Widencr Buitilinf 
BulTalo— GcneAcc Buildinc 
Bi rm i iiRha tn — Urow n Marx BuiUinf 



Diitroic— LincoLn fiuiLljinjc 
CSevclmTid — Union Buildinc 
Boston— «t>f St«tler Bui^mc 



ijg BL\W-KNOX 

BUILDINGS 



Here's a four word way to settle your indiis^ 
trial building problems — specify "BUILDINGS 
by BLAW^KNOX." Then it is only a ques- 
tion of deciding dimensions, arrangements of 
doors, windows and ventilators. All the 
qualities you will require in a one story 
building are there- — utmost safety from fire, 
weathertightness, and resistance to deterio- 
ration. 

In addition Blaw^Knox Copper Alloyed 
Standard Steel Buildings are portable- — they 
may be dismantled and re-crccted in new lo- 
cations without loss. Their long life with 
negligible maintenance have made them a 
standard purchase by successful American 
Industries for the past 20 years. They are 
the lowest cost per year all steel buildings 
used to house men, materials or machinery. 
Ask our nearest District Office for a copy of 
the new Building Catalog — it shows exactly 
how to solve your building problems at low 
cost without fuss, bother or delay. 

BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
652 Farmers Bank Bldg,, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

New Vork — 34a MadiMji^ AvEnue Baltimore — Bayard Cf* Warner dcrcetv 

San Pntncijac<> — too? FinEinc;ji1 Center BuildinE ChicAifit — Peofile G9s Building 





HVien itriline to BiLtw-Kxs9( CoHPUrr fibaw mttttiiin A'atioa'a itiuiiux 
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GF AtUtpel f-quipped general offUe of 
t^ntralFtrelmtumnce Co., of Baltimore 



Naturally^ 

Great Insurance Companies prefer GF Allsteel 



THE protection of property and life is vital to 
all business. 

And iu(«ui anrc companies, selling fnicli protec- 
tion, have earned a place among onr largest, 
most respected and uio!«l ctticicut In!«titutioD». 

It is significant that so many great iuHiirance 
companies have standardized uu iiV AU.-«lecl 
office equipment. 

They recognisie the protection GF Allsteel gives 
to valuable husinc!^!* papers; they know its 
contribution to better work — its greater con- 



venience, and utiJily; tbey appreciate its beauty 
and permanence. 

GF Allsteel even protects heal h for it is easier to 
keep clean. The Velvoleum toi^ is an ideal work- 
ing surface and there is do warping of drawers, 
no edges to splinter, no refinisliing needed. 

Many businesses have adopted insurance com- 
pany methodrt for greater efficiency; tlietr fore- 
sight and wLsdom in selecting GF Allsteel Office 
t^quipment also sets an example worth following. 



THE GENERAL FmEPROOFING COMPANY 

'\ imn f; It Uttc rt i Ohio - - - j> _ , ... 



Cautidian Plant, Turonto 



BRANCHES AND DEALER!! IN ALT, P H I N C I f A t. TITI B S 



ATTACH THIS tOVPGH TO 
y V0U« riBM l.eTTlBMr»D "I'V 

^THE OE>'RHAI. MKKPKOOFING Co! ^ 

>'(iMit^iftiK'n, Ohio 

Pi fane scmt me u copy of the GF 
AiLilrel I>Mk Catalog. 



,VanK!._ 
Firm 



THE 



Addrexi 

Cily. . 

^i^Sfale 

COM 



The CFAIhtr^lUnp- FilinB Cabinet* - Shelving - Sectional Cb«.> -Tran-frr 



i 



LETS LIIVB OP 

\ri,r« mrit.na to Tua r„mmu,w C«Mf«r pf™« mentu,» Xaf ion'. DuMmr,. 



'Serves and Survives" 
OFFICE EClUIP:tl£\T 



WHAT OTHER EDITORS THINK 

By WAINWRIGHT EVANS 



w 



11 AT n re tlie 
present pulp- 
wood resources 
1) f C a n a i l ii ? 
What inroads 



liuve lieen rande n])ori those re- 
sdiireeg by ihe pul]> and paper 
industrj-'s activities during the 
lust few years? 

I'nn iiieial representatives and _ 
rore.-itry exjierts will meet this 
nmtith todi^^fn^^}^ these ([uestions. 

A report in the Paper Trade Journal 
says that an effort will he made to de- 
termine how long the Canadian forest;? 
will |;(5it at the prewnt rate of con.«unip- 
'ion, to find the extent of replacement of 
' uti timber under jiresent Torestry meth- 
ods, and to deciile how m!iny trees phould 
lie planted annually to achieve real prop;- 
ress in reforeatatJon. 

At present Canada jjUintiS about live 
million new trees annually. Many experts 
hold that nothing short of the jilanlinc of 
five hillirm trees a year will sufFiee. Some 
lioM lo the plsm of allowinp; natural rejiro- 
duotion to take itti eourw, and to protect 
fueh natural new growth by every meang 
known to modern science. 



THE GIGANTIC project for harncassing 
The tides of the Bay of Fundy is again 
rei'etving contfideration hy the Canadian 
liourie of Commons, as a result of the fact 
that the Dexter P. Cooper Company lia;! 
applied for a two-year exten.sion of time 
for beginning the work. The charter, 
Lcranted in 1!)26, provided that work 
f-hould begin in three vearH. The Paper 
Tmtle Joitmnl in reporting this f^ays tliat 
the project calls for the development of 
Tflfl.tHlO hor»e]Knver by the ronst ruction of 
dam? in Passamsupioddy Bay, which 
wiHild make possible utitiKJition of the 
tide as it comes in, and would aUo trap the 
wjiiprjj, once they are at Hood, tinil allow 
'ticir grathial relearfo through channels lo 
'nke a second toil of their power. 



KMPLOVERS on the one hand and or- 
Kiiniml labor on the other will regard 
with satisfaction the faet that a eom- 
liilation of report.* for wage changes i\s of 
March 1 indicates that after rears of 




Elijah Lovejoy, abolitionist editor of 
the Observer, Alton, IlL, killed by mob 



stormy fluctuation and adjustment wages 
in the building trades show unmistakable 
evidence of l.wcoming stable. 

The report!? of (50 cities, as made to the 
Amcncaii Contractor, show that there 
were only three changes recorded as com- 
pared with 2t) changes for the eorresipond- 
ing month in HV27. The three changes re- 
ported are an increase from $1.12 to .^1.20 
:tn hour for e!ectrician.s in Milwaukee; an 
increase from $1.25 to $1.50 an hour for 
tile Fetters in Nashville; and an increase 
from $1 1 to $12 a day for union plumlwrs 
in San .\ntpnio. Aside from that all seems 
tpiiet along the Potomac. 

While further adjustments douhtles.'- 
are to \k expect eii, there ig good reason 
to conclude that the most painful phase 
of the pn)Cei-\s by which labor and capital 
has iieen arriving at these fresh under- 
standings is over; and that such new 
rlianges as come will come more en.'fily. 

Each side is learning to sjieak the oth- 
er's language, and each is learning that in 
the long run their basic interests are the 
same. It is already a truism in industry 
tliat laltor must receive a wage that will 
enable it to consume a fair i>orlion of the 
goods that it produces. 



HARRY B. CURTIS of the Bridgeport 
Haniware Manufaeturine Corporation, 
just returned from a Irijt through Japan, 
Cljina, and the Philippines, tells stjme of 
his exiieriences in burking the comjieti- 
tion of low-priced German tools in the 
Orient in the April Hariiwnrc Dealer's 
Afayazine. 

In Japan Curtis found .\merican tools 
in a losing fight with fierman-niade 
goods, which sold for from 25 to 5(1 per 
cent lepfl. The. Jajianese cnn.-iidered the 
cost of American screw drivers, for ex- 



ample, uiu'easonablc when they 
could buy apparently the same 
article, made in Germany, at ;i 
lower price. 

Curtis answered the argumenl 
by picking up one of the Ger- 
nian-made screw drivers and 
l)reaktng it with hi.s hands at the 
point where blade and handle 

joined. Then ho let his aston- 

i.^hed Japanese friends try the 
same stunt with his own hartl- 
enefl and tempered tools. He had some of 
his screw drivers flattened out and de- 
monstrated that the steel was so good that 
it made a good, flexible carving knife. 

Next he slioweti the Japanese some- 
thing about proper window di!fi}lays, 
(they were acrustomed to stowing goo<is 
awav in drawers). 



"WANTED; A Commercial Cotle" is the 
heading of nn item which appears in the 
Ftir Eastern lierieir The article relates 
that the Sim-Sun dejtartment store in 
Shanghai has dosed ])artly lieeause of a 
quarrel among shareholders and partly 
because of lalHtr trouble, and that the 
incident afford.* an example of the need 
for a code of commercial law in China. 

In Great Britain or the United Stales, 
says the Review, the shareholders would 
have gone into court and asked that a 
receiver l>e appointetl (o put the projwr- 
fy on its feet. But in Shanghai there is 
no law governing Ihis case. 

The Rffiew suggests that it may be 
uetessiiry fur Chinese capiiid to seek the 
protection of foreign law, "which, at any 
rate, is definite and understandable but 
which is not what nation.alist China seeks 
in the prewnt situation." 

Some day .xtich tliscussions ns this will 
liear fnnf . With western methods al hand 
for coping with the indusirial problems 
which now are beginning to confront 
China, that country will achieve at a 
stroke knowledge which required the Oc- 
cident centuries to gain. 



THE prevention of design piracy and of 
the ovenveightiug of silk fabrics was 
di.scusscd at length by 11. Schniewind, 
.fr., ])r<>sident of the Silk .\ssoeiation of 
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§^APPROVED 

2*^ Vndemritas Lahomtoms 1902 




^IMPROVED 

Detex Newman — the originaJ and only 
Newman— the leader of key registering 
watchman's clocks for over 30 years — 
IS the leader. 

The first watchclock of American de- 
sign; the first approved by Underwriters' 
Laboratories. Inc.; over 40,000 in use; 
now it is again improved. 
The Detex Newman is now an inter- 
changeable clock — stations and keys 
may be added as needed. It registers 
from I to 30 stations, h is built to a mod- 
ern, high standard of quality with a 
movement designed especially for 
watchclock use.The savings in insurance 




rates often 
pay for the 
system in 
one year. 
Send the 
coupon fi: • 
the New- 
man booklet. 



DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
41S3 R&veniwaod Avenue. Chioigo, lllinoii 
29 Be«di 5l, Bonon 80 Varick Sl. N. Y. 
Glenn Building, Aikota. Georgia 

NEWMAN r ALERT ' PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN'S CLOCKS 

Approved by UrKlcfwriivr^ Lkborfttorici. Ir>c.. tad 




Rtprticniuiva io til twit chin in Aattia md Abrcwd 



fVhen vmtins plnur mmfiVin .VofAjn'f Butinest 



Anipricii, at the Associutioii'.-! iifty-.«ov- 
MUb unniial dinner. Schnimvinil'M talk 
cont.iinwl vigorous rpferfncc to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commis.^ion as a source of 
help for honest silk luunufucturers if dis- 
lioiiwt nn'mljers of the industry" insL=t on 
fontinuing to overweight Milks and to steal 
designs. 

In the hope that it will be able to cope 
with this problem and clean hou.«(> with- 
out gov-cmment 3.<5sistancp, the indii.«try 
has prescribed standnrds for the weight- 
ing of -lilks and has est;ibli<ihfj a Design 
Rezi.«tration Bureau for the prevention of 
fiuplicMtions of design, intentional or un- 
intentional. 

But Schnicwind's address, as reporteti 
in Silk makes clear once more that the 
day has come when bii.sines.^ men .in? defi- 
nitely and willingly looking to the Govern- 
ment, for help in the establishment of 
sound trade practices, 

♦ 

"TnE modem trani;port airplane car- 
ries more pay load per horsepower than 
do the largest and fastestt steamships, 
our fa.stestand most palatial railroad 
trains, or our highly developed and eom- 
fortable automobiles. If the pay load per 
horsejinwer be the mpHsiire of success, 
vvhi<'h I am inclined to question, then 
trruisjiort aviation Las a very bright fu- 
ture indeed." 

The alKJve is from a communication 
written by E. R. Arm.stronK, president 
(;f iVie Bcadroine Develojjment Company, 
to Transportation. 

A recent article in the Forum »:\ys that 
"power load is an insuperafjle ijar to air 
tranfiportation on a big scale iieeause 25 
jjound.s to the hor.«epower is the absolute 
and dangerous limit." But in aviation as 
in other matters, doctors disagree. Wilbur 
Wrieht, who knew somcfliinK about these 
matter!?, said in that, "200 pounds is 
attainable, jHi.'-sibly a little more." 

Tramportniion summarizes the present 
figures for horsepower per ton mile as 
follows: Transport airplane, 4; passienger 
automobile, 5; pjissenger locomotive, 6; 
passenger steaniship, 20. 

THE excessive cost of surfacing airport 
landing fielils in m.'tking the whole prob- 
lem a diffieiilt one for the aeronauti- 
cal imhistry, and it is liki-ly to liecomo 
even more difficult with the tlevelopnient 
of intensive flying, "ten-ton tnick" air- 
planes, and the demand of pa.«senger,' for 
safe and !)umplp.«s lanflines. 

It i.« po.<!JibIe that the best {lolution will 
be found, points out the Airteay A<je, in 
the tJevelopmerit of improved shock-al)- 
-orhing devices. One tire manufacturer, 
for example, is now attempting to make 
an e.xagBPrated balloon tire, with very 
thin side wall,-;, and with !i small metal 
hub. The wheel will be all tire. 

It may take an air pres.sure of as low 
;i? three ami a half jioiuids. It is chiiined 
that it will allow hindinga in phices so 



rough as to wreck a plane using the ordi- 
nary t>'])e of laniliiig geiir, that it flattens 
out in sand or nuid atid j)revents miring, 
and llwt it does not damage sod surfaces. 
It is possible, however, that it may re- 
tard the take-off speed; and nobody 
knows as yet what will come of it. 

A SURVEY which the Merchant's As- 
-■iociation of New York City has recently 
made of wages in the aenmHuticid indii."*- 
try and which is reported in the Marcli 
Airway Age, sliows a wide variation iti 
different parts of the irountry. .\ begin- 
ning miu:hinist in Denver, for instance, 
receives 50 rents an hntir, as against the 
90 cents an hour paid in Philadelphia and 
55 cents in New York. Variiitions in pay 
for other work are equally pronounml. 

That this problem of wages will soon 
recinire careful attention from airplane 
manufacturers is evident from the fact 
that the American Federation of Lalmr 
has lately considered organizing workers 
in the aeronautical mdiistry. 

"THREE years ago," says the .\prn Di- 
(jeat, "the imblic's money stake in aen>- 
nautics amounted to Now, 
months later, it amounts to $loO,OfX),- 
00(J. During the most recent year of re- 
cord, 19,fX)0 original medical applieationt- 
for aviation eerlilicates were filed. During 
the whole World War . . . the .\rmy unil 
Navy tugelher rcceivc^l only Iti.lHM). 

"Mrs, Ha.'ihwn and her husband, read- 
ing this, will sigh and whisiH-r that it 
shows how recklesis modern youth is. Doea 
it? It docs not. Avi;ition insurance rates, 
during the same jieriod of three years, 
have been cut, generally spesiking, 40 per 
cent. 

"Sti the game is not only infinitely lug- 
ger than it was, but infinitely safer." 

ACCORDING to M. H. FcUon, writing 
in the Fur Farmer Maf/mirxp. .America 
will presently be taking the French view- 
as to the edible qualities of the great 
.\merican bullfrog. 

Mr. Felton Siiys he has discovered the 
secret of successbil frog culture. By strict- 
ly forbidding the frogs ifi praeliee caiini- 
Ijalisin ami by preveiittne the distribu- 
tion of birth control iileraiure among 
them, he finds it perfectly simple to pro- 
duce 25,(KM) frogs a year from ten i)airs of 
breeders. This, he says, allows liberally 
for losses from natural cati.«es while the 
J.-idjioles are becoming frogs. 

,\ female frog lays from 1.''>,(X)0 to 'iO.OOO 
eggs a year, according to her age and htnv 
she is feeling al>out the matter of raLsitig 
a family, he rejiorts. 

Mr. Feiton combines frog raising with 
mu.skrat raising because frogs and musk- 
rats thrive tmder identical coisditiojis; 
and he predicts that the bullfrog will 
"soon take its place as one of America's 
greatest commercial animals." 
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MORE MILES PER DAY . . . MORE DAYS ON THE ROAD 



A MAN in the Middle West regularly makes a two- 
hour run in his car. It is a necessarypart of his busi- 
ness week. He says that with F.thyl Gasoline he cuts of? 
at least ten minutes from his running time. On rainy 
days his saving is from fifteen to twenty minutes. 

From ten to twenty minutes saved every two hundred 
ntiles. It seems small. But fleet operators know the vital 
importance of such economics. Added together and mul- 
tiplied by the days of the year and the units of the fleet, 
ey mean a substantial reduction in cost per mile. 
With Ethyl, time usually lost by lay-up for frequent 
carbon removal is saved. Wear and tear on bearings is 



lessened. Additional power is furnished for heavy pulls. 
Strain on the engine parts is eased. Gear shifting is ma- 
terially reduced. Ethyl means more miles per day and 
more days on the road; lower operating costs. 

Thai's because Ethyl is gasoline p/wj. To it has been 
added a vital ingredient — Ethyl fluid, containing tetra- 
ethyl lead. We invite executives of companies operating 
motor vehicles to look into Ethyl as an oi5«rating econ- 
(imy. Write to any of the offices listed below. 
Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 25 Broadway, New York 

City; 56 Church Street, Toronto, Can.-ida; 36 Queen 

Anne's Gate, London, England. 
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WHAT I'VE BEEN READING 

By WILLIAM FEATHER 



THE American Omen'" by Garet 
Clarrett is one of flie book.-- lh:it 
should be ineliidetl in Tlip Bu:?- 
inejis Book-of-the-MoDth Club, 
if there were such a club. Gar- 
rett has formulated an American phil- 
080i)hy that is new, although it will in- 
stantly Ik recognized as sound by every 
business man. 

Europeans send delegations here to 
discover the "secret" of our prosperity. 
They go back as ignorant as they came, 
because they try to interpret us in terms 
of old-world ideas. 

The American idea is different from 
anything that ever existed Iwfore. \\v 
have scrapped many of Adam Smith's 
principles. V\'hereas be was obses=e<l with 
Ihe "iron law of wages" and feared that 
workers were forever doomed to a bare 
existenec, we have demonsiratetl that all 
may enjoy a feast of good thinsis. That 
one may be rich, many need not be poor. 
All may become richer toccther. 

The America ns t hin k o f wea t th in terms 
of consumption. The object of produc- 
tion 'la consumption. High wagetj mean high 
purchasing power. High iiurcha^ing pow- 
er means a big domestic market. A big 
market means big production, low costs, 
bish wages. The circle i.s perfect. 

The reason the nidiciib in the United 
States are tired is that they have so little 
to do. No one will listen to them, attend 
their meetings, or suljscribe to their mag- 
azines. The real American caiuiot under- 
stand their stuff. It mak«= no appeal to 
his common sense or daily experience. In 
the last 20 yeans, and particularly in the 
last ten, American industry has moved so 
fast that it lias left it.'^ critics far behind, 
and no new generation of critics has been 
bred. Modern youth recognizes that the 
old-time slogans of the radical.- are as out 
of ilafe a.« flannel nighL-hirt.-;. 
Garrett develops his I heme brilliantly. 
In the later chapter.^ he anticipates the 
thought of many that the United Slates 
i? enjoying a bit of lurk, or is passing 
through a cycle, and that it will ffton pink 
to the level of older civilizations. They, 
too, bad their day. Why .''hoiild we imag- 
ine that we are an exception? 

He faces this historical sequence bold- 



' The American Omen, by Caret Garrett. 
E. P. Button & Co., New York. $2.50. 

'Dodsworth, by Sinclair Lewi.«. Hareoiirt, 
Brace and Company. New York. $2.50, 




Sinclair Lewis as portrayed by 
Covarrubias. From "Meaning no 
Oflfense" by John Riddet. Copy- 
right 1928 by Conde Nast 



ly, but fails to find a parallel. Our prac- 
tice of proportional distribution of income 
«eenis to insure -wnder and wider ])ros- 
jierity, greater and greater happiness. It 
does not seem credible that we could lose 
whiit we have gained. 

SINCLAIR LEWIS, creator of "Main 
Street," "Babbitt" and "Elmer Gantry" 
a lids new exhibit.'' to hi.s gallery in his 
latest effort, "Dodsworth."' 

Sam Dodswortb is a different type of 
business" man from any that Lewis has 
previously presented, .\lthoiigh he is a 
millionaire automobile manufacturer, Sjim 
Dod-'worth, at 50, has none of the qtiali- 
ties that irritntc the intellectuals. He is 
not a Babbitt, not a Ilotarian, not an 
Elk. not a deacon. He rarely ."houted, 
never slapped peopleon the back, and had 
seen only si.x baseball games since 1900. 

He was lK)red by free verse and cubism, 
luit he thought rather well of Dreiser and 
Cabell. He pl.iycd golf reasonably well, 
ami did not often tjilk of his scores. He 
liked camping, but did not pretend that 
be preferred an outdoor bed. He played 
good jKiker, drank his share of whisky, 
and he got the same thrill from designing 
a fine automobile that a jMWt might get 
from a bright midnight .sky. 

Fran, Dodsworth's wife, ten years 



younger, was the kind of woman who 
considered her.felf much superior to her 
husband. Everything she wanted was 
spelled with capitals— Culture, StJciety, 
Intellectual CompaniDn.«hipi Roniiince, 
(.'ivilization. She persuaded Sam to sell 
his business and take her to Europe for 
an indefinite sojourn. 

Although at first Fran knew nobody 
in Pari,«, she acted as though every one 
knew ber, Sam \v.aa puraled to undcr- 
-•■■tand why she considered it a duty to 
keep herself fashionable in the eyes of 
choice jicople who did not know she ex- 
isted. He could understand her desire at 
hdine to put it over on the neighbors, 
but in Paris why slunild she refti.><e to sit 
in a sidewalk cafe in fear that ^otnc aris- 
tocrat passing in a carriage might arch 
her eyebrows at them? 

Fran fell madly in love with the first 
bounder that looked her way. Sam 
jnilled her out of that me.-is, hut in a few 
months she was in love with a young 
count in Berlin. 
Lewis docs a good job of presenting 
Fran and her kind. \s a character she is 
more real tbin her husband, but also more 
of a stereotype. 

The touring of the Dodswortha in Eu- 
ro])e offers Lewis opportunities to take 
discerning cracks at Europeans, ,\meri- 
cans, and professional travelers. He con- 
siders travel the most arduous and iMiring 
of all pastimes. The great traveler, he 
says, Is a small mus-sy person, in a fadcii 
green fuzzy hat, who knows all the facts 
about 1st countries except their home 
lives, wage scales, exjmrts, religions, poli- 
tics, agriculture, history and laiiguagw. 

"If travel," he says, "were so inspiring 
and informing n business as the new mmle 
of round-the-world-tour a<lverti»ements 
eloquently .-JOts forth, then the wi.-^est tnen 
in the world would be de<-k hands on 
tramp steamers, Pullniau jiortcrs, ami 
Mormon missionaries. . . . Those alllicied 
with habit of traveling lie about its pleas- 
ures and profits. 

"They do not travel to see anything, but 
to get away from thr-mselves, which they 
never do, and away from rowing with 
their relatives — only to find new relatives 
with whom to row. They travel to cseai)e 
thinking, to have something to Ao, just aw 
they might play solitaire, work cross-word 
puzzles, look at the cinema, or busy them- 
selves with any other dreadful activity. 
These things the Dodsvvorths discovcreil, 
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Materials 
the Latest 



i 



Today, rehandling of individual 
pieces is eliminated. 
Material is either piled on a platform at the 
machines or presses and is shipped in this way directly 
to destination without ever being removed. 
Or it is gathered in the ShippingDepartment, packed On a plat* 
form and shipped in this way directly to destination without 
ever being removed from the platform. 

The platforms are billed when shipped —credited when returned, or 
cheap skids are used and retained, as is done with cases and crates. 
By this means heavy handling cost and delay are entirely eliminated. 
It is packed, ready for shipment, upon its first handling. 
It is in accordance with the times. 



are the fathers of the idea — they 
have a staff of specialized men in 
every district to discuss the de- 
tails with those interested. 
Why not "look into the prop- 
osition^' It will obli- 
gate you in no way. 
Write. 
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System of Matcml Handling 



Not made that your material handling problems must fit it — but 
made to fit your problems expressly - - 

Whatever your problems in material handling, or the difficulties at- 
tending them, or the disadvantages they incur, or the hazards they 
present, or the expense they involve, there is a Stuebing Cowan lift truck 
and platform designed for those problems that will eliminate all your 
trucking and conveying disadvantages and hazards and reduce your 
ilndling expense from 40% to f)Q%. 

k \ Let us arrange a demorut ration in your plant and prove it — 
THE STUEBING COWAN CO., 

.W R. Court Hi., 

Cincinnati, Ohio 



Ik 



Cim&iica shcufdshiti its (jooits on shidplatM 



Han< 
as the 
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though, lite motit of the world, they never 
lulniittcMl them." 

Dwlswortb is good reading;, and it has 
the merit of all of Sinclair Lewis' book.f, 
nanidy, it is downright American and 
could iiuvebppn writifti only by an .'\jiier- 
icjin. One coiifhides that this violent criiii- 
(inds less to athnire in Europe than at 
home. The quarreling of Mr. and Mrs. 
Doilsworth is realistic. The book con- 
tains a good deal of the name stuff that 
attriiels readers to "Bringing l'|> Father," 
".Andy Gump," and other daily comic 
.-trips. ^ 

THE sub-title of "The New Industri.il 
Revolution'" ii^ "A study for the gen- 
ernl reader of rationuliziition and post- 
war tendencies of capitnlism and labor." 
The title sugge.«ts an interesting lM)ok, but 
it ttiriied out unbelievably dull. I confers 
I turned the pages rapidly in .«eareh of im 
oa.sis, but found none. 

Tlie author indicates tbatGermany ha.-? 
gone farther than any other countn,' in 
the organization of vertical trusts, Eng- 
land ha.« lagged, and the author rebukes 
his countrjTnen. 

The book deals with the current indus- 
trial revolution, equal in .significance lo 
the introduction of steam, but the sub- 
ject is presented in such a vague and ah- 
.stract mannpr t-hat I doubt if it will ad<l 
anything to the reader's intelligence. 
» 

A PECULLAR fact is that biwy peojile 
n-ad the most. A man who belongs to 
a half dozen organizations, who travel.", 
playjj card* goes to the I heater, attends 
leclurcf, and occn^ionally dances, is u.-sual- 
ly more widely read than the man ivhu 
.^eem.s to liavc notliing to do oHtsi<le of 
working hotir.S, The btter says he has no 
lime for reading, but if bis day were ana- 
lyzed it will tie found that he lacks incli- 
nation rather than time. 

The author.'? of "Reading Interest.'^ and 
HaV)it.^ of .\dult.f"' turnc.l up niatiy oiIut 
interesting facti. 

Far more rending is done today than 
ever before. Tlie average adult sjiends 90 
minutes a day in reailing. Of adults, 9') 
per cent reatl new.-paiJcrs, 75 per ceni 
read magazine!!, and 50 per cent read 
book.<f. 

The better educate<l a man is the more 
lime he spends in reading. He i.« likely to 
read npws])aiiers 1ps.< and books more. A 
profp.-v-ional man will devote about twice 
as much time n <iay to reading a.s a clerk, 
iind almost three times as much a.s a work- 
man. 

The majority of nonreaders of books 
.Miffer from the delusiion that education 
ceases when one leave.* srlifml. They do 
not perceive that education should be ex- 
tended ibroughlife, and that books offer 



' The New Industrial Revolution, hy Wiil- 
ter Menkin. BrmtanoV, New York. t^. 

'Reading Interests and Habits of Adults, 
by William S. Gniy and Ruili MinufM-, 
Maemilljin Conij'iuiy. New York. $3.lifi. 




THE ELECTHOLUX Gns Refrigerator, now giving silent antl 
eare-free service in thoiisantls of homcB, aet-ompliMhp>( tlie 
refrigerating proctniis In a must cconomiral and rfTivient manner 
by iJtili/ing HEAT from a liny gas flame ati one of the c^ential 
elements. The seleetion «f tlie Sylphon Bellows for «luty in sueli 
a famous refrigerator is highly significant. 



A Strong Endorsement 

S«!rv(-1 Inc., manufacttirers of the 
Eleetiwlnx, endorse the Sylphon 
Bellows In tht?«e p^isitive terms, — 
"The Sylphon Bellows usc<l in the 
Elcetroliix Refrigerator gives very 
sati.'ifiielory .*jcr>'lee and we are 
willing to recommend them to any 
prospective users." 



The 
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The most sensUive and durable of 
all expansion inemberH, is the 

iiiolor eleiiieiit ill thousantln of therino!>tat»«, in the moNt highly 
reeogniziHi ratliator traps, refrige rating machines, indu»«trial 
and hiiildirig lein|MTatiire regiihitor>« and many tplher diaphragm 
applieationii. 1 1 was originated aiitl paten ted hy the Fulton 
Sylphon Company. 

Our plant in ihe largest in the world dcvote<l exclusively lo the 
nianiifa<-liire of iherntnstalic in.striinieiils and we invite llio*«e 
intcresti>d t<» suhniil to our engine<>rH (without ohUgatioii) any 
problems involving Sylphon Tcn)jM»raltire or Pres.nure Conlrol. 

Addmm «lt l,jrlrrr« 1u Onftt. N 

HuLTON Sylphon (b. 

I KNOXVILLE. ^ TEKN., U.S.A. V 

Rri>nwn<ativn in all Principal CltiM lo V. S. A.— Eu«>|>»(in RrprMrnfaftve*. Cro«by Voh* ft 
Kii(. Compan.v, Ltd., *l-2 Fiilr.T St., iMndnn, W. 1., KiiKUiid CanadUii RrmwenCatirea, 
'Dariiiitf Br«?a., Ltd., ItO Kriiii^ >1ojitrrul, Qiir., Canadm 

Whn terilin^ to FoiTOS .^TtmaX Co. pletue menKon .Vafio»'« BuffaiMt 
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GBOUXD FLOOR 

is still open 

IN overcrowded industries, 
executives often envy the 
"ground floor'* opportunities 
that favored their predecessors. 
Piedmont Carolinas oSers just 
8uch pioneering opportunities 
— the plus qualities that build 
a prospering business. 

Typical of advantages offered 
all businesses, consider the ex- 
ample of the process industries 
that use or produce chemicals. 
In only one field are Piedmont 
Carttlinas' factories today sup 
plying nearby demand. 

Favorable cost-cutting and mar- 
ketins elements offer marked 
advantages to makers of pamts, 
varnish, rayon, rubber goods, 
vegetable and animal oils, 
leather, paper, explosives, 
drugs, cosmetics and soap. 

Advantages in plant, labor and 
overhead beckon these indus- 
tries. Accessibility to active 
markets and heavy industrial 
consumers, coupled with low 
production costs, make sales 
almost automatic. 

Get the facts, authentic govern- 
ment statistics, presented in 
this book. Please 
address Industrial 
Dept., Room 127, 
Mercantile BIdg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 




DUKE POWER 
COMPABfY 

SOVTOERy pf Buc muT'R' chmpant 



the means. Another idea, thai mast peo- 
ple have failed to grasp is that a well se- 
lected book ^9 a tool through which a 
man can improve his skill as a worker. 
Professional men understand this, but 
business men and their employes have 
Ijeen slower to see the possibilitiea for im- 
j»rovement and advanemeent that he in 
reading. 

Henry Ford said that up to 40 a man 
should not try to save money but should 
Invest bia surplus in the improvement of 
himself. The business pre^ of this coun- 
try is the moat extensive in the world. 
Our bu.siness papera are brilliantly etlited. 
Our business books are more numerous, 
more practical, and better written than 
ever before. An expenditure of $50 a year 
for books and magazines would be a finst- 
class investment for any man, even though 
his salary were only $100 a month. Hav- 
ing bought books and magazines he should 
read them, of course. 

Too many regard reading merely as di- 
version, whereas the aim should be self- 
improvement. Titles should be carefully 
selected, and the reader should demand 
that the author jpve him .something sub- 
stantial for his tUne and money. 

The revelations in "Reading Interests 
and Habits of Adults" are mainly encour- 
aging. 

One conclusion should be noted by par- 
ents, since it indicates that the reading 
habit is usually acquired in the early 
j'ears. 

"It is found," say the authors, " "that 
those who read most are, on the whole, 
those who have had the best education, 
the most inspiration at home and at 
school, and the best facilities for getting 
hold of books. They have done more read- 
ing in childhood than those of more lim- 
ited educational advantages," 
« 

IN THE April issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly the leading article was "The 
Tree as an Invention," by Charles D. 
Stewart, Rarely have I read anything so 
fine. Poets, etchera, and painters have 
used the tree as a subject, but no one. 



in my opinion, ever produced anything as 
perfect as thus essay. 

Readers of this department who enjoy 
lucid writing and noble thinking will be 
rewarded if they will seek a copy of the 
Atlantic and read the article. There is 
something in Stewart's philosophy that 
seems to be needed today. Modern man's 
achievements are wonderful, but let him 
contemplate the mechanism of a tree 
and he will become humble. 



DR. V. V. ANDERSON, author of 
"Psychiatry in Industry,'" is director of 
medical research at R. H. Macy & Co., 
New York department store. The book 
is a response to requests for information 
about practical developments coming out 
of psychiatry and psychology as they are 
related to employment, training, manage- 
ment, and health. 

My first reaction to these new profes- 
sions is that they differ from the old main- 
ly in their vocabularies. A psj'cbiatrist 
talks about mental hygiene, behaviorism, 
introverts, e.xtroverts, and egocentric jier- 
Bonalities, whereas the old-fashioned em- 
ployment manager talked about dumb 
Doras, flapjjers, dim bulbs, and flat tires. 

The old-fashioned boss fired the weak 
sisters and stupid brothers and hired a 
new crew. From the survivals he acquired 
an organization. 

Modern bu.siness is not satisfied with 
this hit-and-miss system. It wonders 
whether there is not some way by which 
the misfits can be eliminated before they 
are hired. Also, modern business recog- 
nizes an obligation to the commtmity. 
Perhaps a misfit in one department will 
become a perfect fit in another. 

Dr. Anderson's book is a mass of fancy 
four-dollar words, but his work ha.s un- 
doubtedly led to practical results. Tests 
have been developed which appear to sift 
the strong from the weak, thus placing 
hiring, firing, shifting, and promotion on a 
sounder basis. 



' Psychiaijy in Industry, by V, V, Ander- 
son. Hanwr it Brothera, New York, $i. 



On the Business Bookshelf 



TVVObookson in vestment trustsalmost 
identical in name but quite different 
in text are "American Investment 
Trusts" and "Investment Trusts in .Amer- 
ica'" by Mr. Williams and Mr. Fowler, 
That of Mr, Williams b the more easily 
reiid because it is brief. That of Mr, 
Fowler is more informative and goes 
into detail in its treatment of the different 



'American Investment Trusts, by John 

Fmocis Fowler, Jr. Harper & Brothers 

Publishers, Xpw York. $5. 
lavestmcot Trusts ia America by Marghati 

H. Williams. The Macniillan Company. 

New York. #1.50. 



types of investment trusts, the manage- 
ment of the portfolio, accotmting proceii- 
ure, and the many other items necessary 
in the trust. 

The two authors agreo that a principal 
outlook for investment trusts is their 
proajicctive st^ibilizing influence on secu- 
rity prices. This ia due to their custom of 
buying securities that sell below their real 
value and selling those with a price higher 
than what thej' intrinsically are worth. 
This is just op])OHitc from the mob psy- 
chology which to a large extent rules stock 
exchanges today, tliat is, to sell when 
stocks are low for fear they will go lower 
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FIBRES! Pheiemf 
cngraph showing the 
finely matted fibret 
which compose ins' 
proved Csiumbian 
Clusp stock. The mi- 
CToimpe is only ent of 
the many precise 
insS ru m eats 
urhesi scrutiny 
this stotk must 
pass. 



Seven Reasons Why the 
Improved Columbian Clasp 
Envelope is the Standard 

1. Made from exttemely tou£b, flexibk 
scodc 

2. "Scotch seams"— they never give. 

3. Clasp of malleable metil (hit lesixcs 
bilking. 

4. Qasp anchored to envelope at all poinu 
through double thickness of paper. 

5. Kolein flap patch -reinforced with fibrc- 
tough patch. Lines up with clasp every 
time. Inspection at faaocy makes cel- 
tain of this. 

6. Identified by name "Improved Colum- 
bian CiMp," and siie number printed 
on lower flap of each envelope. 

7. Thiriy-rwo stock siics to fit practically 
any job without making to order. 



because 



THEY DON'T GIVE 



THE way the seams of the Improved Columbian Clasp Envelope 
grip together for dear life is anything but a joke — Scotch or 
otherwise. 

You can tear the tough stock from which the envelope is made, 
before the seams will pan. Which means that shocks and blows 
and strains can't make these envelopes gape open and spill their 
contents. 

Further strength is added by the clasp, which bends easily but 
refuses to break easily — and by the flap-hole, which has the tough 
charaaer of a knot-hole. 

All these things together go to make the Improved Columbian 
Clasp Envelope the standard of mailing envelopes. 

Your printer or stationer has 32 different sizes right in stock — 
or he can get them on very short notice. 

UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 



Im. 

COLUMBIAN 



Tit u-artd'i Imrtnt mmntifafumn tfrnnUpa 
SPRTNGPIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Viththiflrrn mttmufatluring dit'hhuf icitrimg tht €VMUtry 

LASP ENVELOPES 



n'htn lerilinu to VNtim .'»t»Tt» lixMinn; Comm-Nt itliate nimrton \etu>n't Biuwti 
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rom 



coast to coast 
20,000 
i^ltna-izers 
are ready to 
serve you 

See the JEtna-izer in your commu- 
nity — he is a man worth knowing. 

^TNA-IZE 

CMKMlty SuTttT CamPuJtTf * The AMiomsbiU 

Imaraacr Coju/ijht > Tit Standard Ftrt Insartmce 
0>mpa„y 0/ iLnhrd, Omne^icHi. tjr.K ^^^^ 
mry htm <4 hamramct BomJag FnuctiM. 




and to buy «-hen they are high in hopes 
thej- will go higher. 

Either hook is worth reading. We would 
rerommDrnl the first to those who want 
detailed information and the second to 
tho^e who would care to read only a hun- 
dred pagea. 

« 

EMPLOYMENT conditions, housing, 
health and safety, progrssms for orpinized 
training and education, financial incen- 
tives and other plans for the benefit of 
employes are no longer to be considered 
[Hissibic or desirable for lar^e plants alone. 
A report of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board' tells of the extent to which 
upwards of 4,400 small plants are availing 
themselves of such opportunities:, the rela- 
tive cost, and the attitude of management 
of anall enteq)rise3 toward these activi- 
ties. 



"DOLLARS and Sense'" Ss an answer to 
"Your Money's Worth" by Stuart Chase 
and F. J. Schlink. Mr. Caqwnter has 
been a soleaman, general manager, presi- 
dent, and is now the chairman of the 
lioard of a large mnmifacturing organiza- 
tion. In light of this, let us quote the first 
two paragraphs of hi:! book: 

We have always thought that upon i-en- 
nirin? into print a WTiter should establish 



his stiiudinK as an aulliority. When we 
study a .subject of which we have no inti- 
mate knowleflge we want to know some- 
thing of thf author's exjicrience before we 
can accept hi.s oiiinions as being sound. 

Consequently, when, ia 1927. n book of 
the muck-raking type, entitled "Voui' 
Money's Worth," mode a mild w?nsalion by 
outrageously maligning busiue».s and gross- 
ly libeling business men, vvc naturally made 
some inquio' as to the authorii, so tluit we 
might reach some conclu-sioa &<• to what 
qualificutlon they poascss^ed to justify their 
writing on busine^'s nnil business men. We 
discovered that neither of them hud ever 
faced a pay roll. One was a physicist and 
the other an accountant. 



"THE Mexican Agrarian Revolution'" 
is a publication of the Institute of Eco- 
nomics of the Brookings Institution. It 
attempts to set forth the facts and rea- 
sons of the agrarian upheaval which has 
taken place in Me.xico during the la.-it 
18 years. 



^Industrial Relations Programs in Small 
Plants. National Industrial Conference 
Boartl, Inc., New York. $150. 

^Dollars and Sense, by Charles .^. Carpen- 
ter. Doubledav. Doran and Companv, 
Inc., Garden City, N. V., 1928. *2. 

'The Mexican Agrarian Revolution, b y 

Fnmk TiUdicnbuuin. The Miu'uiillan 
Comijany, New York, 1929. |2.50. 



Recent Books Received 



The Cooperative Pattern in Cotttjo, by 

Robert Hargrove Montgomery. The 
Macmillaa Company, New York, 1929. 
$2.50. 

A critical study of the post-war agri- 
cultural cooperative marketing movement 
in the South. 

The Farmer's Standard of Living, by Ellis 
Lore Kirkpatrick. The Century Com- 
pany, New York, 1929. $2. 

One of the series of "Cetttut^ Rural 
Life Books." 

Correspondencia Cotnercial en Espanol e 
Ingles, f.Simnish and Engli.*h Corre- 
spondence), por Venancio Perez y Rt- 
cardo Ferer, with a translation by R. B. 
Caldwell. D. Appleton and Company, 
New York, 1929. #3. 

An interesting book on correspondence 
with the Spanish and English examples in 
parallel columns. 

L'enfaot and Washington, by Elizabeth S. 
Kite. The Johns Hopkins Press, Balti- 
more, 1929. $3. 

Merchandising Packinghouse Products 

by E. 0. Rhoades. The rniversity of 
Chicago Pre.ss, Chicago, 1929. $5. 

The Human Faaor in Industry, by E, P. 
Cnthcart. Oxford Univerniiy Pre!«i. 114 
Fifth Avenue, New York, 1928. $1.75. 



Understanding the Stock Market, by AUit^ 
ton Cragg. Greenberg, Publisher, New 
York, 1929. $2. 

Branch Banking in England, by Luther A. 
Harr. University of Pennsj'h'ania Press, 
Philadelphia, 1929. $2^ 

Labor and Internationalism, by Lewis L. 
Lorwin, The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1929. «3. 

Practical Office Supervision, by Glenn L. 

(Jardiuer. Mctiniw-Hil! Book Com- 
pany, New York, 1939. $3. 

Select Statutes, Documents & Reports Re- 
lating to British Banking, :832-i928, 

by T. E. Grcgorj-. U.\ford Univertiiij- 
Press, London, 1929. Two voluniea. 

Official Guide to Harvard University, ed- 
ited by 8l(>wart Milehcl!. Ilarvitrd Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, 1929. $2. Sixth edi- 
tion. 

Is China Mad? by D'Ausion de Ruffe. 
Tr/in-i!afpd from the French by R. T. 
Peyton-Griffin. Kelly &. Walsh, Lim- 
ited, Shanghai. 1928. 

State Banks and the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, by Cliarles S. Tippetts. D. Van 
Nostntnd Comjianv, New York, 1929. 

Marine Insurance: Its Principles and Prac- 
tice, by Williiim D. Winter. McGniw- 
Hill Book Company, New York. 1929. 
$4. Second edition. 



WHm vrilinQ pieate tnentton A'ation'f HunnetM 
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the most costly intruder 



Noise Slows up Every 
Activity that Requires 
Thought: — But Noise 
Can Be Controlled 




Main Banking Room, Tht Nitional Trust Co., Toronto, 
Oot. Cetliag fiaisibcd with J-M Sound Cootrol Treatment. 



GUARDS and watchmen, locks and bolts, 
can shut out human intruders, but the 
modern science of Sound Control, as prac- 
ticed byJohns-Manville, is needed to shutout 
the commonest, costliest of intruders — Noise. 

Whether it be the president or the young- 
est clerk, every member of a bank's staff 
Deeds an opportunity to work quietly, to 
think calmly. Under modern conditions 
quiet and calm are almost unknown in bank- 
ing rooms. The noise of conversations, of 
business machines, of people passingth rough 
— the din of street traffic — all combine to 
create a nerve- destroying, incessant clatter. 

Excessive Noise Can he Ended 

Johns-Manvillc Oflfice- quieting Treatment 
will put an end to excessive noise in any 



banking house or office. We make no pre- 
tense that we can end all sounds. But the 
J-M method stops the echoing, reverbera- 
tion, and bouncing about and acaunulation 
of sound which really constitutes noise. By 
absorbing sound waves the J-M Treatment 
produces rooms which are echoless, and in 
which there is no reverberation and amplifi- 
cation of sound. 

Scores of imponanc buildings and other 
business offices are using theJohns-Manville 
method successfully. We are the pioneers 
and originators of practical sound control 
methods. A Johns-Manville Acoustical En- 
gineer will be glad to inspect your offices 
without charge or obligation. Write for our 
free booklet showing facts about the use of 
the J-M system of sound control. 



Johns -Manville 



OFFICE-QUIETING AND SOUND-ABSORBING TREATMENT 




JOHNS MANVilXE CORPORATION 
New York Chioco Ootlind Sin Fmnciwo Torooto 

(Bmitchri ia alt Unr eilits} 
He«« imd me « copy of your booklet. '7oI>in«M»o»iJIe 
Sound-abwrbios Treatment in Binkn mod Officct." 



-flC-«.HI 



HVifn wriliitg to Jr)iiN«-M i.\vuJ.t C(iwi«*tioN pfrow mmlicn SalioH't Biuiiw" 
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We Will Give You 
Reliable Information 
About Canada 



DCVELOFMEKT BPIANCHi 

Fuc liifornjutlon Tt^vJtnE tba 

VW^Wrii^^ [JrvcFoiinirKC Hud AQiplr or iu- 

From TPtourct* RlonK itir lliari 
of the CwiaflUD Pidllc BallfftJ. cffmttlt thi» 

vxamLnitlon of tudimil dnmlts. FtirtW*! in- 
fornuUDU Is tra]lAby« iTOTHrrmfnc deTrlopDumt 
Qpportunllki. Uw uxe br^pnduct*. mulccu. 
luduKirltJ cropfl* prMpectLuc uicl nUnluc 

•URCAU OF CANADIAN rNFORMATIONi 

Tlie rniiB'll&ii Pmfltlc^ Riilluny, ll^rngtth Its 
nurt'Siii <>r CuiaiilAn ItirnrmvUiH^ wlU f U4?til«]:i tou 
vltli tb« Litcdt rell&lilif lufunuMloa fin evtrr 
pLkA4i3 of ImluNirlB] Miid ifrlcu Eturnl deTttatmiisat 
ftg CviadL Our HerfTwiui} LltTranr, tx Morttreil. 

D»t BuoorcKB, CUmate^ Lkhor, TnmnportmlUin. 
BuatfieiK Otwtilnss, etc.. iulilttlofi«I daU con- 
■Unii;y Itlui adt^ed to keep tt up t» cUte. 

Can ad tan Pacific Railway Co. 

D«partm*nt of CvlonJutton and ^wafopm«nt 

J. %. OtMH\%t Chlaf GammlaajflMr 
Windsor Station Montrwal^ Canada 



Wanted . . . 

i^mt of CHir dic!iitn. a '»vr*U ^■Hi.iihltMbi'wJ, niiitii- 
cidlJy WHiaiJ miinufiirlurfv with ttHKimn 
w<H»dworkJnK, wheel fti'^riiJ, iiiui {tahU r^iiip- 
owiit.biiA cupQcity avulkbio for additiututl 

Tlitii muniifartafflr will cormidrr mniiiifju^ 
lure oiiljr, ur matiiiractiirFi urul anle i»f 
suitable* product. Wilt olvj |>ur<cliii!tie Rwnff 
bu9tn>m4 rf urHcdie v* Huitabln to iilfint anu 
rqutiimRnt. I^unl: ^ituUmJ iti Vti^jfllf^ W€«1. 
I-Vjt more comptftt** iofarniQtioii aili!ri*«: 
Ttw Procter & CoIIht CaiDpany. A*lv«- 



Book of memA^ 
k^ppin^ form*, &U«I into 
ahaw yaa tb«far bm** Ii 
uawan iirAlilriiiB «f J 
UBBliai^ far bAkfifarlDrr f 
VBdprofrfctJoBa.'f hia FrcA J 
Book dUntcrJb^a and lltn*- j 
trau^i ili»»r«'a Se-raHfj 
4-Puat BiDilfrrn, ths ain- 

tba Biark rt> Td in »rn or 
reHWTC th«ela lakcabut 
* nvmnl* L<»w ts coat 
^Ivn^ In llEa. Mv^orc'* 
Biudvr* ara Diflc:r«st. 

WriC« *>i* your bt***' 
tt«a« ittJlioYitfT^ /or 
thU Fr« fioo^ twi 



Jrec 



A great help 
toward Himple 
«nd accurate 
reeord-kecpiog 

Writ* for it 
today! 



John c Moore Corp. 

*«*2 8TO!>rE STftEET mKIHESTER, M. Y, 



It's the Buyer Not the 
Brand That Counts 



{Conliii ued from pnge 44) 
u ith ultimate victory going to the side of 
the greater resources. 

Much the same is true with jirice wars 
in retiiiling. Any store whose position is 
attacked by a price eutting rival has to 
iidjust its prices accordingly or prepare 
for a long lonesome season with aisles 
emjiiy. The puljlic is prosperou-s but 
thrifty enough to take full advantage of 
extreme priee reductions. The oiily thing 
a mereh;int can do when he is threatened 
with cut price competition is to meet the 
new prices and then Iwat tlie other mer- 
chant on a 9er\ ice basis. Can he do so if 
the prices he must ask for hiji merchandi.so 
are arbitrarily set l»y the manuracturer? 

A PittAurgh soup manufacturer pro- 
fiuces a can of vegetable soup which can 
}» retailed at a small profit locally for 
ten cents. There is a market for the sinie 
soup in San Francisco. Shall the manu- 
facturer say what the CaUtomia retailer 



sold for 75 cents a bottle. Sales were small 
and t he buying man-igpr of the group de- 
cided to ta!k things over with the canner. 
Today the same cherry is put up in a 
slightly less rich synip and instead of the 
expensive hand selection process all the 
cherries above a certain standard of qual- 
ity arc included. The price was lowered 
to 25 cents. 

The group of stores which sold but a few 
ci-ses now handles that item by the car 
load. This is but one ease of the retailer 
setting the specifications of the product. 
Of course, the more of a mass buyer he is, 
the better wiit be his jiosition for such 
measures. 

That is a rather new and rather signifi- 
cant tendency. Tliere is an inevitable com- 
petitive clement between the mass buyer 
and the mass seller. Wlio shall determine 
the jiriee, both to the retailer and to the 
ultimate cons^imer? Who shall determine 
the exact nature of the product? In the 




No matter what goes wrong with nierchandi.i« after 
it is purchased) the retail merchant geu the blame 



(here .shall a?k for the can? Or ,=hould the 
merchant have the right to set his own 
price to allow for transporation and such 
additional cost factors? 

U'ho sets price, anyhow ? I supjwse ulti- 
mately it lies with the public. Certainly 
the manufacturer has only a small part 
in it, actually. The retailer's part is far 
more important. He is in a better position 
to tell what the price ought to be and to 
tell \shen it should be changed to meet 
changing condition;?. 

A group of independently owned stores 
in the Middle West handled a high grade, 
carefully selected canned cherry which 



end, maker and dial ribu tor will have to 
achieve closer cooiwration than is now the 
case. 

In the !a.st analj-sis, any community is 
going to have the kind of stores it wants. 
\ merchant simply looks to his customers 
for direction, itL-jtead of looking to Wash- 
ington for help. Ho can run a good store, 
or he can run to the legi.''lature. He can 
always find a place to buy what he finds 
his cu.stomers want and need. If he knows 
his customers, he won't need any law.s 
e.xcppt the simple economic law of meet- 
ing a real demand with a good supply of 
merchandise. 



Whtn vritinff mention Satioti't HutineM 
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ome people wouldnH like 
Hotel Cleveland — hut we have 
an idea you would 



Some people would miss the 
jai: bands, the night life at- 
mosphere, the commercial 
clatter. Hotel CIcvelarid is 
not for them. 

This hotel is operated for 
men and women who value 
quiet luxury, old-fashioned 
courtesy from those who serve, 
solid comfort. Furnishings are 
in as good taste as those of 
some exclusive club. Bed- 
rooms are as comfortable and 
restful as the guest rooms of 
a fine residence. The food is 
so exceptionally good that 



this is Cleveland's favorite 
place to dine. And from the 
moment you enter until the 
moment you leave, you sense 
a friendly courtesy, a genuine 
interest in your well-being on 
the. part of everyone from 
bell-boy to manager. 

The fact that you choose 
Hotel Cleveland means you 
prefer this sort of hotel, and 
that says a good deal about 
you to Cleveianders. In this 
city it is a distinct asset to 
say, "I'm staying at Hotel 
Cleveland." 



Come to Cleveland 

—the city that is b«ing re-built and tliat i« buying 
the maceiial for i« building from all the world. 
The city that added 983 new businesses in 1928. 
The dry that instead of boom* and dcpTessioni 
enloys steady growth and prosperity every month 
of every year. The city where every index of pros- 
pcriry and buyine power is steadily moving upward. 
The city that is the buying center for the rich in- 
dustrial area of northern Ohio. 



HOTEL CLEVELAND 



PttbUc iquiire. MUolnlni Oertiaa^t nit new Unioa Siatkia devdoiniaic. tOOO room*. ISO oi tfaem K $3. 

Whm wnting to Horn, CuKCUSt pleate menlion S'alion't BunncH 




The End oF the 
Oil Racket 

By JOHN LCOONTZ 

WHEN President Hoover an- 
nounced that no more oil 
leases woakl be issued tliir- 
iug \m administration only 
legitimate oil operators were expected to 
be affected. 

But now, after several week? of the 
new policy, it de^'elops that the hardest 
hit are not the legitimate e.fploiters but 
the fake oil promo tens. 

Spattered through the files of the Gen- 
eral Land Office are hundreds of letters 
revealing the extent to whieh these ijro- 
fcssional fakers have imposed on the pub- 
lic. The Government has no way of know- 
ing, when a permit to exploit Govern- 
ment lands for oil is sous;ht, If the indi- 
vidual or company is honest. Nor has it 
an\' knowledge as to whether there is oil 
in tlie lease-land sought. The land is there. 
\ permit is asked and Knintcd. What tiie 
les.'H^e does with it is his own business. 
What some liave done is shown by letters 
on filo in the Laml Offiee. 

"I subscribed for 25 acres of oil land," 
writes an Army enlisted man, ''to be filed 
ujion at $2 an acre. I have already paid 
$10 and will pay $10 more this pay day. 
The land is TJnit^'d St,ates Goverimient 
land." 

Another man writes with a grooving 
suspicion that all is not just what it should 
l>e Iwtweeii him and the "oil baron" who 
is going to make him rich. 

"My wife and I," he says, "have paid 
in .$120 and we cannot lose it. As the as- 
sociation claimed the Government had 
granted it the permit to develop I cannot 
sec why the Go\-prnment is not liable to 
refund the money. As it has Ijcen some 
time .since the filing, po.ssibly the associa- 
tion has begim operations and, if so, all 
is well," 

Simple Schemes Often Used 

THE simplicity of the scheme.? advanced 
to separate the inexiwriencwi from their 
money is shown l)y the following pximiiilc. 

A group of oil promoters advertise<l 
widely that land from the Government 
might be had at a .™iill cost, that even," 
.•\merican citizen had a right to claim bis 
share and that they — the promoters — 
would show them — .\merit;an citizens — 
how to obtain their natural, national due. 
They organized associations, which they 
induced himdred of persons to join. 

Interest in these associations was sold 
at $2 an acre, not more. than KW acres to 
any one person. The promot^'ts ailver- 
lised that the interest holders would have 
nothing to do except to draw royalties 
when oil was discovered. 
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The filing of an oil and gas application 
for permit for 2,500 acres costs $-i'2 in 
)p<?s. Tilt* flssociiitions under this selierae 
would iiKikp a profit of $5,0S-S on Piicli 
iipplication filed. 

rii(l(>r the linv an oil and gas applica- 
tion is certification of a ripht to prospect 
on 2,560 acres of the public domain. It is 
filed in the local land ofiice, accompatiicd 
hy a description of the Land. A permit ia 
ilip right to prosjiect resulting from the 
application. The legal requirement is that 
drilling be done progressively and within 
time limits. 

Mutually Profitable Deals 

1 F OIL is discovered the permittee ia en- 
titled to a lease, and he pays the Govern- 
ment royalty from oil produced, 

i'nder this procedure many permits 
have been issued which have made the 
iwrmittj-es wealthy and poured millions 
of dollars in royalty into the United 
States Treasury. The Government looks 
on these as honest transactions, profitable 
to kith the lessee and the Government, 
But on the other hand, with the passage 
of the leasing act in 1920, thous;ind.^ of 
leasing applications for prospecting have 
been filed for land showing no evidcneo 
that oil or gas lies beneath its surface. 

These applications were filed in many 
'iwtances, says the Interior Department, 
"without geological examination and by 
individuals witliout financial means of 
complying with the drilling requirements 
of the law. They had no special reason to 
believe that oil was present, .\ctnal dc- 
veln])niciit obviou.sily was not their pur- 
pose. .Apparently the hope was to obtaiii 
permit? and to hold them until some one 
had tested land for oil and gas in the 
vicinity, and then to sell out at a large 
profit or get a royalty on any oil that 
tiiclit be produced." 

The Hoover oi! policy stops this form 
"f public fraud. Some 15,000 jjemiif.'i have 
l>efn cancelled for noncompliance with 
'he law. The permittees as a result have 
allowed their claims to lapse. Why? 
Many, no doubt, for legitimate reasons; 
^any for reasons set forth between the 
"nps in a letter to the Department from 
■■I well known \ves«tern mining engineer. 

"1 fotmd," he writes, "that every avail- 
able acre of public land within ten miles 
had been tieti up with rrermits overlap- 
ping one another so that in jilace.-; they 
wpre two or three deep. The parties who 
"btained (he permits had no knowledge 
experience in oil stnieturc.'! or land, no 
Honey or backing or standing to obtain 
■Jfty. Tlieir sole object was to get a permit 
">r a little cash and hope to get a share 
"f the rovnlties." 

'I'f» all thcj;e boj-s and the fake oil pro- 
"i«iters who work from behinrl glazed 
•'oors over highly jiolished mahogany 
''psk.--, the fun is over. Tlieir route to 
'Click wraith has been elnaed, inadvert- 
^Itly, it is true, hut nevertheleff.- elTee- 
I'eJv, 



^^^^^^ 




anew 

protection for iron 

or steei 

THE use of enamel and lacquer oa iron and steel is 
universal. 

Today manufacturers of automobiles, office furniture, 
refrigerators and other metal products subject to hard 
service and corrosive conditions, find the problem of a 
suitable protective primer base of paramount importance. 

This primer base must be quick in application, low in 
cost, permanent and efficient. 

Bondcrite is a chemical primer which fills all these re- 
quirements to a remarkable degree. It is a Parker product 
and like all Parker products it is the culmination of ex- 
haustive laboratory and shop experience in solving defi- 
nite rust-proofing and metal finishing problems. 

Bondertzing is accomplished by immersing the metal in 
a processing tank containing a solution of Bonderite 
powder and boiling water. The result is a quick conver- 
sion of the surface of the metal to a coating which is a 
] part of the metal itself but unlike metal is sufficiently 

1\ absorbent to insure permanent cohesion with the applied 

finish. 

Paints are intended to beautify and protect — the Bon- 
derite primer coating gives stability to these outer 
coatings. 

Tlie Bondcrite coaunfc is opaque, uniform in color and 
covcrinfc qualicies, so thai exact duplicaiioo of color effeai 
is assured. 

Any manufacturer can equip to apply BonderizinK by install- 
ing a processing tank of proper siie to handle his produc- 
tion. It may be used by the large or small producer with 
equally good results and cijmparBtivc fconomy. 

Send for ywr topy <^ "Bonderite iind Enamel" and gtl the 
compfele itory 

PARKER RUST-PROOF COMPANY 

2179 Milwaukee Ave. Detroit, Michigan 

A PARKER PRODUCT 

Whrn wrillhll tn rmlint Hl i«I-r«f«if CimrilSr plntr mmlin,, ,Va(ioi/. Cumr.j 




hitti ttif KtuiiHfi iisnl tbrrf^ 
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ND THEN HE BOUGHT A FOOL-PROOF FILE 



FILE-FUMBLING IS OUT. No 
longer need you waste precious 
minutes waiting for tardy information. 
No longer need your employees play 
catch-as -catch -caji with mysterious, 
all-concealing files. 

Remington Rand holds that a filing 
system isn't worth floor space unless it 
delivers Jastf offsets mis-filing, ard is 
so simple that atiyene can find what he 
wants . . . when he wants it 

In a few brief moments, a Remington 



Rand specialist can point out to you 
the miracles of speed and simplicity 
that modern filing equipment can 
work for you. 

He will show you, for instance, how 
the Space-Saver Cabinet puts five 
drawers in the space of four. He 
will explain how Library Bureau's 
automatic method of filing cuts down 
alphabetic divisions from 400 to 40, 
and enables the fingers to work as fast 
as the eyes. 



He will demonstrate how Flexi-File 
avoids tight squeezes, and keeps folders 
upright. He will tell you about the 
Indexing Service, which can install a 
system in your office without inter- 
rupting your routine. 

His advice will be impartial, for 
Remington Rand is a clearing house 
for the best office equipment of th« 
day. Cal! the nearest direct-selling 
branch, or write Remington Rand 
Business Service, Buffalo, N. Y. 




ttw, f rmJ an Ht, n lit htU 



REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE 

LIBRARY BUREAU 



BEMINCTOV - KARDEX 
&AF£-CABL.\ET . POVEIS 




BAkt R-VAVTEH 
KALAMAZOO ■ DALTON 




Htrt it til Quit^x DKLtvtiv auttmoiit Jilt, wiici nil 
alfiaitlic dittiiiau frttD 400 la 



What tBritint l» REitiNcmc Rtxa Bmmtat Scina pftait menthn Jfaliea't Buiinw 
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orabie law i? at work. Old Retail Gravita- 
tion is pulling his customerB away. And 
yet ... a man dctcriuinetl to stay in bus- 
iness prohably would be bold enough to 
defy this? law. Such a man would temper 
the gravity of his situation by develop- 
ing his pergonal magnetism. 

SO spectacular have Ijeen the exploits of 
the airplane that the development of the 
Zeppelin tyi)e of ainship have almost es- 




THE PATTERN OF COMMERCE 



AS SEEN BY 
Raymond Willoughby 



One himdred and four tyjws of aircraft, 
were ditipUiyed in the hall. Sixteen pro- 
ducers exhibited planes not on the mar- 
ket a year ago. 

The models ranged in i-ize from the pon- 
derous Fokkcr Pullmaii-eonipartment 
type designed for niglit travel to the tiny 
Heath bullet single-seater monoplane 
powered with a two-cylinder motor. Mon- 
oplane design was strongly marked as a 
tendency. Small sport planes were num- 
erous enough to define the immediate 
expectation of a market to be eonatituied 
of plane users who will buy and Sy their 
own. 

RETAIL business gravitates from ono 
city to another with striking consistency 
in accordance with a definite law of re- 
tail gravitation. So says Dr. William J. 
Rf'illy, director of market studies at the 
University of Texas. This "law" is the 
result of two years' study of "relativity in 
retailing." Every city and town in the 
state is represented in the doctor's e.viimi- 
natiou of sales and in the hou?e-to-hou.sc 
interview.^ to team tlie buying habits of 
consumers. 

In the simplest terms, as reduced by Dr, 
Reilly, the law may be expressed as fol- 
lows : 

Under normal conditions two cities draw 
rctuil trade from a smaller intermediate 
city or town in direct proportion to some 
power of the poiiiilation of tliwc two larger 
cities and In an inverse proportion to some 
power of the di.^tnnct' of r.ich of the larger 
cities from the smaller intcnuodiute city. 

In liny particular case, the coefficients 
used in connection with poijuliition or dis- 
ti'.nce arc dejiondent upon the piirticuJar 
combination of retail circuiiistaiices in- 
i-olvc(l in that ca.«e. Tj-i)ical!y, however, 
two cities draw trade from a smaller inter- 
mediate city or town iipjiroximatcly in di- 
rect )>roi)orlion to the first power of the 
population of these two lantrr cities and in 
an inverse proportion to the square of the 
distance of each of the larger cities from the 
smaller intermediate city. 

The law is complicated with coefficients, 
and the retailer may not be a mathema- 
tician, as Dr. Reilly fears, but it is a com- 
fort none the leFS. For no longer need the 
bedeviled retailer worry about the cause 
of a loss of btisiness. Now, when trade be- 
gins to slump, he will know that an inex- 
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SPRING styles in mergers indicate 
that larger and larger units proli- 
ably will be increasingly fashion- 
able among young and old busi- 
ness houses. One-third of the 125 
consolidations and acquwitions reported 
by the financial press in the first quarter 
of the year involve assets of more than 
1 welve billion dollars. 

Tlie merger is no novelty, as the Irving 
Trust Company of New York takes occa- 
sion to point out in one of its advertise- 
ments, for they were quite characteristic 
of the closing decade of the last century 
and of the first decade of the present cen- 
tury. Many consolidations of the earlier 
period were di.sappoinling. A study of 35 
large mergers effected before 190.3 re- 
vealed that only 13 showed average earn- 
ings in the following ten years in excess 
of the previous combined earnings of the 
inchvidual units. 

But though mergers and nimors of 
mergers are not new, business seems to be 
developing a new^ etiquette in the manner 
of their proposal and acknowledgment. 




There are signs that social usage is being 
invoked for the terms of confirmation or 
denial. One bank actually sent out a press 
releasee stating that its president "while 
rcfufjing to confirm nimors of an impend- 
ing merger" admilted that his eoncern 
was being wooed by several powerful 
banking groups. This example should help 
to show what to do when a buMness is 
more merged against than merging. 

TH.\T aviation wa.s growing up ever>' 
one knew, yet the public found an in- 
viting Ruhstance of surpri."^ in discovering 
that- the exhibits at the Second .\ll-.Vmeri- 
cim .'Vircraft Show fillcfl Detroit's conven- 
tion hall to capacity and overflowed into 
hotel lobbies, city squares and jmrks, and 
into the numerous airports about the city. 



capeii jiublic notice. Tbo fact that the 
Gooilyear Company has a contract to 
build two airships of 0,500,000 cubic feet 
caiTacity for the United States Navy is 
evidence of an invested faith in the prac- 
ticability of the type, but the commer- 
cial significance of the improvements 
nude in the last four or five years is not, 
readily apparent to the lay mind. 

.\!3 for the commercial usefulness of this 
new form of transportation, P. W. Litch- 
field, president of the Goodyear Company, 
believes that the improvement of the new 
form of transiwrtation will multiply the 
speed of overseas travel approximately 
three times. In an address before the Bond 
Club of New York Mr. Litchfield indi- 
cated several de\'elopments calculated to 
make airship travel practical and safe. 

"First," he .^iiid, "i.s the development 
()f radio, which makes the navigation of 
these ."hijjs safe by providing constant 
knttwledge of what is going on through 
radio commimieatjon. The second is our 
de\-elopment of helium, which makes them 
safe. 

"Then there is the invention of dura- 
Itiminum, a combination alloy of alumi- 
num, which is ver>' strong and \Try light, 
couiitcd with the development of the light- 
weight gasoline engine giving more and 
more jvower per pound, and those two 
things have made it possible to get a 
structure of a ship to raise itself in the air 
and still have a great carrying cajiacity. 

"Fourtli is the al>ility to recover the 
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Ifljide the Hot- 
ludTunciel undei 
iheHtttlioaRjver. 



The ftdbytHBUi 
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I'onilciisi'd Kti-sfs from the I'uel ronstiniir- 
Hon by mixing with air antl forming wn- 
ter, and taking it back as bnlliist for tho 
ship. All these things have been developed 
within the last five years." 



The New Votlc 
Life Building, 
New York City. 



DRUG stores are a? vulnerable to the 
ill.s of bui{iiie-'« iihy.eicians are to mor- 
tal ilL« if a report from Buffalo is taken 
at it* face value. Of tlie 168 independent 
retail stores ofrerated in 1018 only 82, or 
about 50 per cent, were in bru«iness in 
UI27. In the .same period the 1,450 inde- 



The George _ A. 
Posey Tube, litifc- 
in^ Oakland sad 
AJjuneJa. Cal, 



Ventilating Science 

, . . and initiatwe-I 



, . . The Holland Tunnel with ics 
specially built giant fans hand- 
ling 1400 tons of air per minute; 

, , . The Presbyterian Hospital, 
New York, one of the most 
modern — and exaaing — heat- 
ing and ventilating achieve- 
ments. 369,000 cubic feet of 
outdoor air, properly tempered, 
supplied every minute; 

. . . The New York Life Build- 
ing where one million cubic 
feet of air is supplied every 
minute to an army of workers; 

. . . The George A. Posey Tube 



linking Oakland and Alameda, 
California, — ^ flooded with 80 
tons of pure air every minute 
— utifailingly ! 

It is significant that Srurtevant 
equipment was the choice of the 
Architects and Engineers for all 
of these striking examples of 
American constructional genius 
. . . But the reason that the name 
"Sturtevant" is linked with these 
great enterprises is because of the 
superior operating char- 
acteristics of Sturtevant 
ventiladng equipment! 




F, STURTEVANT COMPANY. Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS, 

GiJt, Ontnrio 



Plants Ml : BtitMej.Cti. ^ Camdcd. N. J. <• Framiaitfaim. Misi. 

Hrde Puk, Mus. >. Stuxteviiat, Wis, 
CamaJia* Rtprttmutivn Klpp KtUr, Led., Wiiuupef 



Offitti in PnmdpMl Gli'ti 





urifyanl 

heatinc-venti'lating and 
power plant equipment 

XThn tBTiliKg la B. F. drmrm'ivr Cohpiny plran- mcntiait S'alion't Bnthittt 





pi'iiilenf irropory stores declined to 242, 
Tlle^'e figures were coriipileti Ijy the Bu- 
reau of Biwineiis and Social Research of 
the University of Buffalo. Tlie Bureaus 
discovery that 24.6 per cent of the dru!; 
stores did not continue beyond the firr^t 
year seems to indicate that the hazards of 
business life are greatest at the beginning. 



IT WOULD be uiirpM:<onable to e.viiect 
tliat all the persons! who view the all- 
American exhil>ition of seiilpture at San 
Franripco this Summer will ponder the re- 
lation of art to busines?. Tnie.lhe.'howing 
of 1,300 rejircsentative works of contem- 
porary American sculptors is important 
in its own character. Even so, it requires 
no labored consideration to discover the 
effect of art on the de.*ign of firticles in 
quantity production. The automobile !,>■ a 
commonplace example, Induiitry devel- 
oped the mechanism, but art is providini; 
the beauty and fineness of the lines, Per- 
hai»s the lesson to be read from textile de- 
sign is just as familiar. 

On the motor routft- evidence of the 
vital relationship between art and bui=i- 
ness is also'accumulating. It is re.idily ap- 
parent that within the last two years the 
architecture of filling stations and lunch 
.stands has revejikxl a notable improve- 
ment. Movie palaces pro\ide modern ver- 
sions of the glory that was Greece. Even 
bathing liearh Imililings have responded 
to the touch of the classic with facades. 

Too many real estate developments 
still deserv'e the odium of being "arty." 
But the decline of the "false front" in 
small town business buildings is a hopeful 
sign of the times. 

It is becoming everywhere apparent 
that the ornate a,^ well as the ramshackle 
has been condemned by Jin enlidhtened 
public taste. The encouragina; t hing i.* tha t 
our ]ieople are learning to appreciate art 
and to make it a neccss-ity of iife ratlier 
than a luxtirv. 
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TRACTION? 

What combination 
lowest ton 



Goodyear recognizes that 
^ tires must perform under 
" widely different conditions. 

Each fleet operation pre- 
m scnts its own particular 

problems — calling for its 

particular types of tires. 

^ So the new Goodyear line 
" contains tires specialized 
to meet every condition of 
road, load and speed New 
toughness in tread com- 
pounds—new liveliness 
f in rubber— new tractive 
power in the famous 

The Greatest 






MILEAGE? 
CUXHI€N? 

gives you the 
mile cost? 

All- Weather tread— new 
vitality in pneumatic tires 
—many such improve- 
ments have been embod- 
ied in the right tires for 
every hauHng need 

These new Goodyears — 
pneumatics, cushions, su- 
per-cushions, solids — are 
ready for you at Goodyear 
Truck Tire Service Station 
Dealers, together with 
expert recommendations 
for applying the proper 
tire to your job. 

Name hi Rubber 
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Electricity— /^^e life blood 
of America's industrial expansion 

ELECTRICITY is Steadily remaking American industry 
in tenns of faster, better, more accurate, and more 
economical production. 

New and more effective uses for this great force are 
being developed continually, and the greatest benefits 
have come to industrialists who follow these develop- 
ments closely. 

It is also significant that the electrification of indus- 
try, already 70 per cent complete, has made its greatest 
progress in the plants whose policies are guided by 
accurate cost-accounting methods — and that these plants 
have grown and prospered. 

JOIN US IN THE GE^rERAL ELECTRIC HOUR, BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAV AT 8 P.M., E S.T. O?* A NATION-WIOK N.B.C. CM AIM 

GENERAL ELECTRIC 

7.00.183 




Tbis moDognm is on many 
of the Ucest electrioil insial- 
Ucions that ue setting new 
production records io indus- 
try. It also appears on con- 
veniences for the home. 
General Electric engmeeis 
will be glad to keep you in- 
formed as to electrical de- 
velopments and to help you 
solve any problem in the 
application of electricity. 




The new "dog team" of the North has advanced the country 50 years 



The Musher Goes by Plane 



RIDINX! the Arctic winds over 
1,0(X1 miles of rn^zcn Innd nnd 
water, Christmas came to Port 
Harrison, an isolated oiitpost. 
Imiidlr-d on the eastern shore of 
Hudson Hay, 

There, on tlie stark curve of the Arctic 
Circle, two niriilanes came skiini? to a 
stop, bringing presents and Christmas 
food to the workers of theNorthern Aerial 
Minerals Exploration, Limitet!, a mining 
company. It was Santa Clans' first visit 
by air to the Far North, but, even so, 
(hose planes, droning alonj; in the thill 
winter skies, caused no n.^tonishmenl 
among the Ei^kimos w^ho wafehed their 
pa.'sing. Tlie plane is not new in the 
North. 

For three years air t-ravel has Iieen con- 
Unering the hanlf^hips and mysteries of 
file frozen land, lesseniiiR its distances 
and its diffieulties. Ono of the first air 
transport- companies on this continent to 
operate with considerable profit was the 
We:«teni Canaihi Airways of VA'innipeg, 
which now has 40 jilane? and ojiemtes 
passenger, mail ami freight wliediiles in 
nnrihern Sat^katchewan, Manitoba aii<i 
Ontario. 

AH across the broad, !onci?ome land the 
]>i!ot's call of "contact" is rei)lacinff the 
flog driver's "miish on," and the tlevei- 
opmnnt of minerals and resources has 
jnm])ed ahead 50 years. 



JAMES MONTAGNES 



Those ])lane8 that roared t>iit of La Pus 
for Port Harrison last Christmas accom- 
jjlished in ten hours a journey that would 
have taken a month of tedious and frost- 
bitten pledging. They cut ;>(K) miles from 
the shortest practicable bnd rouip. 

The company which sent them on this 
cheerful llight has used planes' and Iwals 
lo cache in the Northland 50,000 gallons 
of gasoline and enough food to last for 
two years. In less than five monlhfs 25 
caches were located bv air and built. In 



m:tn\ cases the sujiplies were iRuisiTorted 
by plane to the caches, which spread over 
a territory extending from the eastern 
shore of (he Hud«on Bay to the towering 
Itockies of npjier British Columbia and 
ihe northwest territories. This ta^k, it 
has been eatculalctl, would have rctjiiired 
five years to accompli.-jh without planes. 

The airjilane came to the North in the 
Winter of 192.5-20, when news of a gold 
sirike in northern Ontario brought thou- 
sands of eager prospectors tumbling into 




The first airline to make a profit on this continent brought 
snoW'bound villages like this in touch with civilization 
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The Safe-Guard 

Defies the 

Check-Alterers 

Keeps you from pay- 
ing any part of the 
$300,000,000 unfair 
annual penalty on 
business 



MOT KCGOTMdLE 



MM Pl^ CHECK 



^ , J.ORE than 90 per cent of business is now done bv means of checks. 
This faith of business people in each other opens trie way to a great 
variety of check frauds. In a recent discussion among a group of bank- 
ing men, it was set forth that check frauds amount to $300,000,000 a 
year— a terrific penalty on honest business. 

Lock the stable before the horse is stolen. Observe a few simple 
precautions and avoid losses and law-suits over manipulated checks. 

The Instant Safe-Guard Check Writer 



is the result of 1 j years' develop- 
ment and improvement. As speedv 
in its operation as it is safe. With 
one stroke it imprints the proper 
amount in big indelible figures and 
macerates payee's name— giving 
double protection. The use of the 
Instant Safe-Guard makes check- 
changing so difficult that the deft- 
fingered gentry are discouraged. 

We show our faith by providing everv 
purchiiser with a 1 10,000 sped ai Check Al- 
teration and Forgery Policy, issued by the 
Royal Indemnity Compttny. 

May we furrsish further details about 



the protecring 0/ your checks *nd the es- 
dustvc features of the Instant Safe-Guard? 

Safe-Guard Check Writer Corp. 
Ijinsdale, Pennsylvania 

■ — — — — — — " — — ' ' 

I 

' Safe-Gomrd Check Writer Curporation 
I Luudalc, Ph. 

I You m»y mipply further iniormation about your 
I Instant Sale-Guard Check Writer. 

t 

\ SAam *, 

I 



Speediest * 
and Stror^^est / 

Finrm JkeJjtinr p^^pm Hafldle 
ef ACCO PUNCH Jivi nof wucli hind. 
.SrcI dkt cut hetii iritli gnly ■ iliEiit pnt* 
•BfCDTfinttn. 

ACCO PUNCHES luviT nul, bnili or 
Sec<3*ervicin{o^uiy»ort — the nf eit. apccd. 
lot and «trongHC you eea buf^ For bH 
I ^ JtusJtrd ioote ]i^tautt9 Add hoZc«. Uncoa. 
Milium If T fnirialceil. 

iltaWr't MUM 



AMimCANCUPCO. 
Loof JiiMBd Clry, N.Y, 




ACCO PUNCHES 



UNITBEArERS 



Don't 
Wait for 
Winter 




Inves- 
tigate 
Now 



1. Air bfiated dinctly overfa^ Bsd ddhrved vti^ 
enlly downnnl — with unifona oyrmgfi of fioof 

2. Plant best! bC onoe in nHTQiii^ 

3. Low cost instaUitioa. BiiofDeMlaiionu>r««eBimt. 
^ Unit! independeit. SwitdiartlimiiiiitalioeoDtnL 
Sl Floor nod wttb Tree d bMtina gqiiipiHiit. 

Write for thi> intoratiug bDoklet today 
L. J. WtNC MFC, CO. 
Oept^ i 55 Serrnth Avenue New York Glt7 



Hufison and Sioux Lookout, the two rail- 
road stops nearest the new gold fields. 
With these prospectors came men with 
vision and a spirit of adventure, bringing 
what airplanes they could procure. 

The weather ranged from 10 to 30 de- 
grees below zero and the men who milled 
about those Far North railway villages 
faced a 12-day muah to the gold fields. 
The aviators cliargRd $200 a passenger 
and $1 a pound for luggage to make that 
trip, and by plane it took less than two 
hourE. Business was good. One man is said 
to have paid $1,000 for a plane to come 
in and bring him out so he could save 12 
days in getting hk strike financed. 

This crude beginning showed the pos- 
sibilities of the airplane in the North. To- 
day, although commerciaJ flying in Ac 
more settled districts of the Dominion is 
progre*:sing slowly, the finest planes may 
be found in the sparsely developed sec- 
tions. Dog teams, canoes with outboard 
motors, and snow tractors are still in 
general use but the airplane is grad- 
ually becoming the pack animal of the 
North. With it prospectors, engineers, 
and fiurtuciers are transporting men, sup- 
plies, and machinery to otherwise inac- 
cessible j)!aces. 

Air Map Is Proving Best 

THE Canadian Government became in- 
terested two years ago and sent seven 
planes to the Hudson Straits for a year's 
study of ice and weather conditions. Now 
it is mapping all the North country from 
(.he air. Huge sections can be covered in 
this way and features which would not 
come out on maps made from the ground 
are shown in the aerial photographs. 

The map-making has progressed from 
the Northwest Territories down through 
northern Manitoba and northern Ontario 
to the maritime provinces. The work took 
one season. Earlier, when this same sec- 
tion was niappetl on foot, it took five 
years to complete the note making alone, 
and the aerial maps show rock formations, 
waterpower resources, timber tracts and 
countless lakes that did not appear in the 
maps made from the grotmd. 

Moreover, the complaint that air travel 
'is expensive is seldom heard in the North. 
The rate, now somewhat standardized, 
averages from $1 to $1.50 amile for char- 
tered planes and between 25 and 75 cents 
for siiiglc passengers, but in a country 
where the freeze-up and the thaw-out 
make traveling impossible, time is money. 

Time and again it is shown by actual 
circumstances that the airplane is the 
chejipest meaa"3 of transportation, not 
only because it saves time but because it 
sa,ves the cost of outfitting ground expe- 
ditions that rouirt be equip[)ed to spend 
days or weeks on the road. 

Not only is the airplane opening the 
North far ahead of schedule — it is mak- 
ing possible the discovery and develop- 
ment of resources that might otherwise 
never ha\'e been found. 
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Keeps you on the 

Safest Course 



I 



Day in and day out— 'this method 
keeps you posted on the vital facts 
% and figures of your business 

THERE are times when it is favorable for a business 
to expand. There are times when it is often more 
prudent to retrench. Either course depends on vital facts 
and figures on which the operations of your business 
should always be based, 

Ifyour figures are up-to-date, accurate decisions can be 
made... but when decisions are based on figures that are 
days and weeks behind your present status, the dangers 
of error and corresponding losses are increased. 

With Elliott-Fisher you know everyday exactly where 
your business stood the day before — week in and week 
Out, month in and month out. No guesswork or esti- 
mates. Elliott- Fisher postsalltheessentialfiguresforyour 

fuidance right up-to-date everyday, and brings to your 
esk every morning at nine a simple, concise report. 



Inventories, orders, sales billed, bank balances, ship- 
ments, accounts receivable and payable — all are posted 
every day and compared with the totals for the same 
day a week back, a month back, and a year back. 

Without adding a man to your payroll or in any way 
disturbing your present accounting routine, EUion- 
Fisher summarizes every department's performance 
into a single unified report. Hundreds of business firms 
that are distinguished by their efficient management use 
the EUiott-Fisher method of control. 

We have an interesting story to tell you. Your name 
and address on the coupon below will bring more 
complete information about 
Elliott-Fisher fact-finding 
machinery. 



EUiott-Fisher 




Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 
ENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 

Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Compiiny 



Cencrat Oflite Equipment Corponiion 
342 Madison Avenue. N'ew Vork Ciiy 

GcoUwnpn: Kindly rcll me how ElUoti-Fiiher cun (ive me doner 

coniruj of rny bu^ineiii. 



342 Madison Avenue, New York City 

'Um/eruooi/, E.Uion-¥isher, Sutiditrand, Speed the World's Bttfitietf" 



Addreu. 



HVirn writing to GKM9UL Onricx EomPMCXt Coai^moN '^etat mmd'on .Vafton'i Bu$inat 
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Patting 

252 Shoulders 

to the Wheel 

Bounce a weight on a strons man's sKouUers. 
How does Ke take tKc shock? By flexing tK« 
knees. That's the theory of the Mohawk Flat 
Tread Special Balloon. 252 hroad shoulders take 
the hrunt of the Wows. 252 massive buttresses 
carry the shocks to the '''Icnees" of the tire — the 
6-ply walls that arc huilt for flexing. This scien* 
tifically correct tire grips the road^ spreads the 
load^ saves the tread/, ahsorlis the shocks . . > 
requires 15% lower air pressure, which immensely 
increases traction and riding ease. Look for th« 
buttressed shoulders, the distinguishing mark of 
a distinguished tire. 

Featured by Quality Tire Dealers Everywhere 



mm^Y&SOFartherl 



THE AAOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY 



• • • 



AKRON, OHIO 



I 



£ror cS^^^^ew years JKahers of S^ine [fires 



Whtn bu'j'ma MuuiWK Tiu« pleaie mention S'ation't I3unnw lo Ihe tlmUr 




The United States 
Treasury 



Looking On in Washi ngton 



THIS is an earnest aod 
timely Administration. 
Work begins at 7:10 a. 
m. At that moment the 
"medicine ball cabinet" 
convenes. Or, rather, at that 
moment, the President makes his appear- 
ance in the basement of the White Houise 
among the mpmi)erB' of the "medicine kill 
cabinet" which already has dutifully and 
expectantly eome into convocation. Out of 
the basement it at once departs to deeds 
of energetic violence on the White House 
back yard greensward. 

The President, it is surmisied, can roll 
out of betl, hurtle into clothes ami drop 
flownstnins in five minutes. An old mining 
acquaintance of his, encountered in Ari- 
zona by new spaper corresjiondents on the 
Hoover campaign train last year, said: 

"I always thoujiht Hoover was destined 
to great things. 1 used to spend nights 
with liim on mining explorations in the 
«f)en air. He could roll out of hif blankets 
into his clothes in one motion." 

.\ssuming that the President retains 
that old facility, we may tentatively to- 
day fix his last daily moment in bed as 
expiring at 7:05. 

With Ivis coadjutors in matutinal exer- 
cise the caw is sadder. To reach the White 



.... «My business in this state 
Made me « looker on here in Vienna.* 

— Vinccniio in «Mca»ur< for Me«surt.» 



House by a rejqiectful margin before 7:10, 
they must arise in their several and dis- 
tant homes at least 40 minutes before it 
becomes their privilege to take their 
morning medicine like men. 

Six-thirty may therefore be put down 
as the standardized and simplified rising- 
time of completely coojwrative Hoover- 
ites like Secretary of the Interior Wilbur, 
.Fustice Stone, Secret,iry of Agriculture 
Hyde, Attorney General Mitchell, As- 
sistant Secretar>' of War Hurley, Assist- 
ant Secretarj' of the Navy Jahnckc, Sec- 
retarj- Richey, Doctor Boone, and Uiii- 
torian Sullivan. 

It leads on to a lone, lone day. 



AT FIVE-THIRTY in the afternoon, 
in the executive wing of the White 
House, in the office of Secretary George 
Aker.'son, a wistful .scene i>= customarily 
enacte<f. The windows of Mr. Akerson's 
office give toward the VA'asliington Monu- 
ment, toward the Potomac, toward the 



Virginia hills. Mr. Akeraon rises 
from his desk and stares through 
one of these windows and then 
through the other. Through each 
of them he perceives, far away, 
the same .'cene. Dogwood blos- 
soms are white. Judas-tree branches ar« 
carmine and magenta together. Wistaria 
tendrils are purple. Mr. Akerson, bulky, 
burly, rosy, eupeptic, optimistic, imper- 
vious to mischances and catastrophes, 
confident of happy outcomes, snubbing 
the worst into oljliiion and adding a glow 
of his own to the glow of the best, would 
like to emerge into Virginia and smile 
where Nature smiles. He could teach 
smiling to the May sunshine. 

It goes without the instruction which 
would perfect it. Mr. Hoover, in bis ad- 
joining circular room, is still at his desk. 
Mr. .\kerson, in his oblong room, re- 
mains at his windows. From time to time 
he answers a sunmions to Mr. Hoover's 
room. Mr. Hoover rebuke's him for stay- 
ing at work so late. Mr. Akerson returns 
to his windows and stays. 

Mr. Hoover also rdnikes Secretary 
Lawrence Richey for staying so late. He 
al.so rebukes SeeretaPi- Walter Newton 
for slaying .TO laXe. He al.*^ rebukes Read- 
er-in-Chief French Strotfaer for staying 
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-JOHS HANCVCK ^RtES- 



When Earnings 
End 

Let Income Begin 

IT takes a very small percent- 
age of present earnings to 
provide for a future incoine. 

The Annuity b a safe and 
simple way to pension yourself 
on retirement. It guarantees a 
greater return with safety than 
any other form <rf investment — 
and guarantees it as long as you 
live. 

Send for your free copy of 
"Life Incomes Through An- 
nuities." 



INQUIRY BUREAU 




tlFE IhSu'rAMCCCOMPA 



197 Clareniliio St. B«tan, Man. 

Plaue Kod booktct, "Life laconwi 
Through Aimuilies." 

Nam 

Addm . 



L— bC£« SIXTY-FIVE YEARS IN BUSINESS — 



m 




No more slow hand -feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by onel — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itscif as fast as you csm turn 
the crank. 

DOES A DAY'S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 
Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar stzc and price. 
For comphro informmtmn and m FREE 
BOOK on DirKi-Mtil Advaitituit- f"« 
thdt ad, to your businets Jetfrhead ami 
irrajJ !0 u9. 



ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 



REPRINTS of anf article in this issue 
may be had on request, ar cost. Ad- 
dress Nation's Business, Washington 



so late. They stay. It is not believed that 
all of them get well niljbeci hy :in iitliletic 
trainer when at hist, toward a'ls. o'clock, 
they take the rest of the afternoon off. 
The Presiiient, however, it is believed, 
doe.'?. He proceeds from his desk to re- 
Iiuied niusculiir esereLies imposed upon 
him by a liigh professor of rubbing and 
mauling. He then is fresh and eager for 
more work and more visitations. He has 
Ijcen receiving visitors, off and on, all day. 
He is a glutton for them also in the eve- 
ning. 

THE PRESIDENT, it is .-aid, a.sked the 
State Department the other day wiiy we 
had no Minister to AfRhanistiin. The 
State Department, it is said, replietl in- 
formally and a bit lightly that numerous 
armies of soidiorjs and numerous (roops 
of brigands in tbe neighborhood of Kabul 
would probably gravely shorten the ca- 
reer of any Minister to .Afghanistan. 

"Ah," said the President, it is said, 
'let's leave the question oj)en. I have 
quite a few visitors who would make 
splendid succeasive Mini>iterB to Afghan- 
istan." 



THE PRESIDENT has a great reputa- 
tion for recoiling from otherpeople, Com- 
mentators never weary of speaking of his 
shjTiess. They love to dwell upon his un- 
easiness and his embarrassment in the 
deadly rapid-fire intimacies of tea table 
smaQ talk. They thus have built up for 
him a considerable stainling as Ji hermit. 

It Ijecomes dear, however, that the 
handicap thus granted to him in the so- 
cial game by the Jouniahstic Board of 
Governors of the Fedend Village .?hoidd 
be much modified and retiiiced. The Pres- 
ident is a hermit who refuses to be alone. 
He is a recluse with a passion for so- 
ciety. He is a solitary who is gregarious. 
He in\ntes people in for breakfast. He 
sees them in his office all the morning 
long till lunch. He invites them in for 
lunch. He sees them — more casually and 
familiarly and without appoititment — on 
his own impulse— through much of the 
afternoon. He then invites them in to 
dinner and spends the evening — virtually 
every evening— in chat with them. It is 
calculated by the wags that in four years 
he will have seen enough people to be 
a majority in 1932. 



WHEN, THEN, is he alone? When does 
he refresh his soid with self-communion? 
When does he read? That is simple. It 
marks the limit, however, lieyond which 
not even our most aceompli.«hed Hoovcr- 
ites have gone in imitation of their Chief. 
None of them, so far as is known, has 
taken 1o rending from two a. m. to four 
a. m. None of them, so far as is known, 
goes to sleep shortly after ten, wakes up 
at about two, speniLs (wo hours on books, 
and then resumes sleeping till the gong 



sountis for stepping into the medicine 
ball ring. Those two hours of noetumnl 
reading give the President an enormous 
advantage over his normal fellowman. It. 
is cheerfully conceded to him. Even the 
most eager Hooverites would not care to 
be honored by membership in a "reacUng 
cabinet" which would convene at two 
and adjourn at four. 



THE PRESIDENT'S ablest visitor so 
far has been Senator GotT of West Vir- 
ginia. Approaching the President's desk, 
he said, 

"Mr, President, I have six topics I 
wish to take up with you," 

Then, reaching into his inside coat 
jwcket and drawing it out again with 
pieces of paper in it, he said, 

"Here are six pieces of paper. Each of 
them contains my views on one of the 
six topics. I place these six pieces of paper 
here on your desk." 

Then he said, 

"I have the honor, Mr. President, to 
wish you good morning." 



HIGH HOOVERITES differ in their pol- 
icies toward foreign soil. Two of them 
were dining at a legation the other night. 
One of them waved the butler, with his 
bottles, firmly by. 

The other inquired: "Am I, legally, on 
foreign soil?" 

"You arc," was the answer, 

"Pour on," said he. 

He certainly was within the prini'iple 
of "law enforcement." So are Supreme 
Court judges who are scnii>ulously dr\' 
in Washington and earnesilv wet in Paris. 



THE WET-LIVING dry is being rapidly 
overtaken in Washington by the dry-liv- 
ing wet. Few of the men who iire dose to 
the President took any part in enact inc 
the Eighteenth Amemlment. Many ol 
them are wet in principle. Virtually all of 
them are dr>' in practice. They are for 
obedience to law. They are the new "dry 
wets." They cordially delesl the old "wet 
drys." .\t a late sujipcr bufTet table the 
other night a "wet dry," who has voted 
for every dry measure in Wa.*hington for 
20 years, was availing himself liiierally of 
the supply of champagne. A new "dr\' 
wet," standing aridly and angrily by him, 
said: 

"You believe in dryness, and I believe 
in wptne&s. Yoti've made me lie .sober, 
and you're Ut, 1 hope the best that hap- 
pens to you is that you wake up in a dr>' 
cell." 



THIS WRITER could name at least 15 
•"ininent private houses in Washington 
that, were wet a year ago and are dry 
now. In weeping and punning mrmorj' of 
"Pommerv Sec" and other "tlry" chflm- 
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SABS FRANCISCO 




America's coolest summer city 



m 



Summer and tv/n(of *A« coo/, brmcing air af Smn 
Pntncittr/f allow'i worker?! ta produce Mt top 
tpted, boalthfully and happily. 



It is cool tCMlay in San Francisco and 
wilt bealisummer^ Labor isproducing 
at the !MLme rate of speed that it doe^ 
atoll other aeasona. The average sum- 
mer temperaturo is 59°. Yet !t is mild 
in winter. The mean averai^e temper- 
ature varies but 6^^, summer and win- 
ter. No snow loads. No froien pipes. 

The climate is conducive to all- 
year* oijtdoor recreation. And the 
dollar represents more in commodity 
purchaaingr power in S«n Francisco 
than in any other larg# city. 

It is the central city, too, serving the 
Pacific Coast market more cheaply 
and quickly than any other city. 

11.000,000 people live west of the 
Rockies. 1,600,000 consum- 
ers of greater than average 
per capi ta weal th 1 1 ve wi thin 
an hour's radius of the city. 

Bordering on the Pacific 
Ocean is the largest poten- 
tial market In the world. 



IN 

C ALI F ORM I A' 





AVERAGE 
SUMMER 



900,000.000 people are developing 
modem wants and seeking modem 
products. Here will be the scene of 
the world^s most dramatic business 
development in the not far -distant 
future. San Fnuictsco Bay, the value 
of whose water- borne tonnage ex- 
ceeds that of all but one United States 
harbor, is the nataral gateway to 
these new markets around the Pacific. 

Thus basic facts support business 
and industrial leaders in selecting 
San Francisco as headquarters city 
for their Pacific Coast operations. 
Additional facts of equal interest, 
both about San Francisco industriatty 
and San Francisco, central city of a 
glorious vacationland. bavs 
been published in two new 
books which will be sent 
to businesa executives with 
the compliments of San 
Francisco's citizens and 
instituticma. 



Itempebature 

59° 



iS^tlFE IS ^ 



C«^LIFORt4tAN3 INC. 
Dept. 130G, 703 Mnikrl 9trcct, Sid Pranciitca 
Vdu mny send the free b<7okv,"Calllbnild Vnentlon*" 
DEid '^Whjr M»nufactur«f« Choree Bma Franditco*', to; 

If ante 
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Turn Raw Materials 
into Profitable Dollars 
at New Orleans 

Arthur D. Little, the famoua industrial chetniat, says: "Few traces 
in the world are better fitted to serve as a center of chemical iii~ 
dxtstries thart Louisiana"—T'X here are found the largest natural gas 
reserves in the United States; immense salt deposits of 99.8% purity, 
a large production of petroleum oil ; considerable deposits of sulphur, 
gypsum, clay, shell, sand, building stone, and lignite; naval stores 
in quantity, molasses and wood for alcohols and other derivatives; 
and a vast supply of wood waste and other cellulose materials. 

In addition to the varied raw materials close at hand, the great 
Port of New Orleaiu, with 90 steamship lines reaching to all parts 
of the world, makes it easy to import other raw materials at low cost. 

With natural gas for fuel, an equable climate, a dependable labor 
supply, superior transportation facilities, including the inland 
waterwa3rs system which reaches cities of the Mississippi Valley at 
all-water rates that are uniformly 20 '/i less than competitive rail 
rates — New Orleans is an ideal point for the development of great 
cliemical industries. 

Write for Industrial Survey 

A natjOTisUy-known firm of engineers has recently com- 
pleted "A Survey of the New Orleans Industrial Zone." 
Write for a copy. A technical survey covering any 
specific industry or subject will be made end 
furnished free, on request. Address: ' V 

NEW ORLEANS ASSOCIATION 
OF COMMERCE 

Room 301 \ 
New Orleans X 
V. S. A. 
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Where Production 
and Distribution 
Costs are Lower 



pugnes, and in tribute also to the "nou- 
veau.v riclics," the new Hooveritic arrive i 
at dryness are sometimes called "nou- 
veaux sees." The contagion of them hi- 
now qiread from Washington all the w;n 
to Bidiimore. 

A large contingent of Washington fash- 
ionables went to Baltimore the other day 
to a house party and a horse race. The 
owner of the house is a veteran arbiter i 
of the elegancea and was — ala.5, was- 
a veterim dispenser of cups of cheer. He , 
also, hoivevor, was and is an inhabitant ' 
of the Washington political air. His hor- 
sey thirsty friends from Washington 
found \m house wholly empty of cheer- 
ing potions. They had to live on bubble - 
in mineral water. With Bnltimoro tbi 
fallinf!:, there are fears for Wilmington, 
Delaware, and then for Trenton, N. J. 



SOME RE.\LLY resolute wets, however, 
survive. One of them, .n most distin- 
guished legislator, arrived the other night 
for dinner at fhe house of an equally di-- 
tinguialied departmental administrator 
who detests and despises the Eighteenth 
Amendment but who conscientiously con- 
forms nevertheless to its exact letter. Tlic 
legislator arrived hearing a full corrective 
to his host's deficiencies. He stood the 
corrective ujiright beside his chair at 
table. He extructcd the cork from it. He 
pourtnl enlivening contributions out of 
it into his glass of water. He declined to 
make any contributions to the glasses of 
other gue.its. He enunciated a new social 
rule of tolerance and equality. 

"Hosts have the right to go dry. Guests 
have the right to stay wet. They mu#t 
not, however, eorrtipt the other guests. 
Tliey must bring their own and consume 
it themselves." 

Mofiil pr«l)lem — In these circumstances 
should a distinguished atlministrator kick 
a distinguished legislator outof his 
house? 

Moral answer — Not if the adiministra- 
for is interested in the next appropriation 
l>ill for his deiiartment. 



IF MARK H.\NNA and WiUiam Jen- 
nings Br>'an could revisit Washington 
they might Ix; reconciled. They would s< i- 
their daughters fast friends. No irdierited 
paternal dissensions disturb the close and 
affectionate intimacy of Ruth Hanna Mc- 
Cormiek and Ruth Bryan Owen. 

Mrs. McCormick ha? an office in Wash- 
ington equipped with an expert person- 
nel for legislative labors in the Houst\ 
for administrative labors in the n?pif 
mentation of the interests of constitueni- 
in the executive departments, and for 
political labors in Illinois, Her father him- 
self could tench her little now about the 
con.«(niction of "machines." She is the 
nightly torment of Senator Charles S. 
Dcneen, of Illinois, who dreams of her as 
a Lady Macl^th sharpening the etlge of 
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assengers * > ^ 



**Krst class passen^rs 
keep your seats; sec- 
ond class passengers 
get out and walk; 
third class passengers 
get out and shovel*' 

Travelers of a hun- 
dred years ago meek- 
ly obeyed the command of the driver when 
deep mud or steep hill threatened delay. 

Now we're all first class passengers! For 
"Caterpillar" Tractors and Russell Road 
Equipment have helped put good roads 
within the reach of every county, shire, 
province or township. Bumps are banished, 
ruts filled, grades lessened, roads widened, 
snow plowed aside! Thousands of dirt roads 
the country over are built and maintained 





for safe, comfortable 
high-speed travel. 
If your road officials 
have "Caterpillar" 
Tractors on dhe job 
you can keep your 
seat and be assured 
of riding first class. 



TEN . , 
PIFTBBN , 



Pritet — /. o. h. Peoria, lllinoit 
. . »tlH TWENTY . 
. . ilJOO THIRTY . . 
SIXTY .... (4](M 



$1977 
»247> 



Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA 
SalnOfiit,. Pto^,miu>u ■ }aCburdiStrM1,N*wY«fc • Su Lmln, CalK 

Holt Combined Harvesters ■ RusscU Road Machinery 
"Caterpillar" Tractort 




PAT. OFF. 



TRACTOR 



Whm wtUine fa CienxnUM Tucrm Oa. jflaur. mtnlim Nation'i B»$iitt*t 





The INS and OUTS 
of record-keeping 

Records don't stand stiU. New names come in; old names 
go out. Flexibility is essential in record units for today's 
fast-changing business. And the military shift gives Brooks 
Visuaiizers all tht ready flexibility of an alert infantry platoon. 

Record sheets are mobilized for quick action. A simple 
movement of the shift moves them in ranks to make space 
for a new sheet anywhere. Reversing the movement 
closes ranks when a sheet is taken out. 

To flexibility add compactness which permits eight 
thousand record sheets to be kept in units occupying only 
a four-foot width of desk space, visibility which shows you 
key facts at a glance, portability making it easy to carry 
units anywhere for reference or checking. To put 
military snap and precision into record-keeping, there is 
nothing like Brooks Visuaiizers. Mail the coupon for details. 
THE BROOKS CO.MPANY, I23S SufemoR Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

Bittribittorl for Canada: Copeland-Chattersan, Limited, Toront» 



BROOKS 
ISUALIZERS 

WITH THE MIHTARV SHIFT © icaa. The B Co. 

Thc Brook* CoRipaity, 12^ Superior Ave.. Cleveland, Ohio. 

Please Kive aftdillonal inrornuiLiiTrt abnut the ^ecnnomy 
Hrnuks Visuaiizers. 

Nanjc , 

HuflDe«^ , , 

AddrcM 
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his approaching political demise on the 
sole of her efficient shoe. 

Mrs. Owen cxjjresses herself on the 
liberty of the Porio Ricans as follows: 

"Why should we keep people under our 
flog when thereby vriih tropically paid la- 
bor they can send their products info ihe 
United States to compete free with the 
products of the high pay-rolls of the 
United States?" 

With that sort of reason she will go 
farther against imperialism than her mag- 
nificently moralizing father was ever able 
to go. 

Our eight congresswomen are virtually 
all of them compact of hard sense, Thpy 
do not detract from: — tJiey add to — the 
businesslike character of the House. 



BUSINESSLIKE as the Hoover outfit 
in the executive wng of the White Hous-o 
may be, it ha.s no priority in that respect 
over the busmesslike outfit of Nicholas 
Longworth in the House of Representa- 
tives. The country should really pene- 
trate Mr. Lo'ngworfh'a disguise and know 
him for what he is. 

Mr. Longworth's jocularity, his flip- 
pancy, his airinc-is of speech and of man- 
ner, come from a quality that is the sohd- 
est a man could have. Mr. Long^vorth is 
true to himself. He is sincore. He has no 
taint of the hypocrite. If he feeb flip- 
pant, he behaves so. If he feels floppisb 
over the businesslike outfit of Nicholas 
he dresses so. 

If it sHuits his fancy to lie n ^liis.^ of 
fashion and a mould of form, he simply 
does it and lets the political arrows fail 
where they may. He has never sacrificed 
his own reality to the making of a public 
impression. 

That reality, however, has led him to 
the unflagging pursuit of two studies. One 
is the rules of the House. Tlie other is 
the personal relationships, the tempera- 
ments and combinations of temperaments 
by which the issues in the House are con- 
trolled and driven. Mr. Longworth has- 
become an eminent scholar of House iiro- 
cedure technically and of the Hou!?e mciu- 
bership humanly. 

He knows the House as he knows his 
violin, and could play on cither of them 
in his steep. 

ViuUt him the House continues more 
to speak and vote to the point, while tlie 
Senate continues to go even beyonti all 
precedents in shiidow-boxing with ghost- 
ly and ghastly issues hatched out of night- 
mare's-nests. 

President Hoover looks like busines.'!, 
and is. Speaker Longworth looks like 
play, and is, but is equally businos.-;. He 
is our only living specimen of a states- 
man who makes his jokes on-9tage and 
does his statesmanship off. 

Tlie country should realize that this 
gay deceiver carries about with him a 
guilty secret not of being faithless but of 
being faithful to his job. 

\ Speaker of capacity can ahvay.- be 
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IS safe ' - ' when paid by check 





WITH llic Powers method ihe most complii-ated payroll U 
prppartul in far l»?sa time .... at far less cost than a pimple 
cash payroll could be prepared .... manually. 

Powers Mechanical Accounting Equipment automatically and mc- 
chanically prepares the payroll sheet, printing nainea, gross amounts, 
deductions and net pay .... prints the names and net amounts on the 
checks themselves .... prepares detailed statements for stock trans- 
fer, savings hanks, insurance companies .... and audits them aa well. 

More and more employees arc participating in ownership by pu r- 
chasing stock with money deducted weekly or monthly from their 
salaries. Taking care of these installments as well as group insurance, 
systematic savings, mortgage payments and even club dues, 
are burdens of detail shouldered by wise employers today. 

The cost of preparing this tj'pe of payroll with its multitude 
of deductions and adjustments to fulfill these assumed obli- 
gations is practically prohibitive .... without Powers, Let 
US tcU you our wimie payroll story. A local Powers repre- 
sentative will gladly call or send you literature. 



ADAPTATIONS 

Potverseqtnpmfinr h in 
general uae wherever 
such work fix thU U done 



batiaii 

a^tm mad Prcifii AdaH-^m 
lo9Braiw0 Aeeocmiii^ nod 

StAtlltiM 

I'uUItt UtXlitic* Act;minliitf 
Crntni ud othrr Viul 

Aci.-oui}tjD|; 
Oinin Store mhI In- 

Fpdcnl, State ud Muniri- 
pot Accfwi n tiaf 



POWERS 

Accounting Machines 



REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE, INC. 

Powers Arronntinfi Machine Division 
Bemington Rand Bklg. Buffalo, N. Y. 



P 

I PRINTS NAMES AND WORDS AS WELL AS FIGURES 

When wriline <o Powt«» Acwcimxc M/kCHiNC Divisiox. Rimsoios R*NTi Bcsisoi* Povics, Isc. ptratt mention NaJion'i Btui'neu 
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Making Water 

Safings as high as ^W%f/o 




PLENTY of dean,ninn;ng 
water for ten men . . . yet 
only as much water as one 
man would use when wash- 
ing at ao iadividttat faucet 
. . . that is one advantage 
of usiog Bradley Wash- 
fouQCains in any wash- 
room. Floor space is 
also saved. Bradley 
Washfoun tains — ac- 
commodating lo 
men each in the 34 ' 
size — require far 
less spacetha a any 
other type of 



washing equipment for an 
equal personnel. 

Self-flushing, the Bradley 
Washfountain is easier to 
keep clean — and is so 
shaped that the floor is 
protected, too, from 
dirty water and suds. 

Made in sizes, shapes, 
and styles for all large 
washrooms — whether 
the building is old or 
new. Have a Bradley 
Reprcseniaiive help 
plan a truly mod- 
ern washroom. 



BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO, 
aaos Michieso Si., MUwiulcee, Wise 

FmrtifM Kttwund^iwt.' Ififtftini CajtJUSa and Imdta) 
BA(,PWIK tOCOilOTIVK WORKS 



Bradley 
Users 

PctiQ3yiv»nti R. R. 
^^KUOQ&l Carbon 

Co. . 
lateriMiuMu] 

Hurvestcf Co. 
Baldwin Loco* 

motive Works 
Ptdurd Motor 

Car Co . 
G™er»l Hectric 
DuPooi 

S««uiuD BodyCorp. 
U. S. Gypsum Co. 
and tcora of 
aOttn 





Every 
Executive 
Should Have 
This Book 

The new Bradley 
Catatof. No. 1028. 
dtMcttafet Modern 
Waxhritam Hequire-^ 
ntettJs: tthtff tUuttrtties 
utut tlrscfibes in de- 
hiit the rtmny advan- 
Ingei o/ Bradley 
Waahfoanlaifis. 
Write for a apy. 



IB l[M ID I 



WAS^FOLN 



GROUP WASHING IN CLEAN RUNNING WATER 




Jlstmushing 




BuaJrM^sa men tell us tlie 
nrw portfolio o( Attention 
Compellinit Letterheads 1* 
really mriwtsinlt. They ny 
it tilt* them more fdmi 
on letierhrad pffi-cilvpness than they ever 
thouaht could hi'jjurked intoa siiiRle mall- 
Ine piece. It ini-fudiMi fuir-sUe s»mplcii of 
colorfu), friendly IptterhMd* we've created 
(or the eicluslTe use of our cuniomecs. 
Thli Porttolla 1» Mfnl FREE to lBterc«ed ensr- 
utl'B. R«iue«t your« today, addreuliia the 
office neereftt yvii. 

MONROE LETTERHEAD TORPOR ATT ON 

ItM nreen Strwt I^^'a'J''?.';, w'f™' 

[il-VTSVILLE. AI I. AKRON. OHIO 



CINCINNATI 
Time Recorders 
and Job Clocks 

Ovct 33 ycar-3 the chmvc 
of thou.'iiuidi of leading 
OTganUationa. More than 
50 in'i.jtilj^ Fuctory 
' y ■ lici in prioeipal 

The Cincinnati 
C.«£.pma.', Ttlechron Time Recorder Co. 

I tmt iytlemt Are En' 

tirdy AaUmsatic Plug I>^t.-"*.V«l;»mlCmiiiilA«e. 
inio any .1. C. Socket. Est. CincJniuti,0. 

Ttth ailvmlM^Am appran rvfiilArlr ^ l4^ini maSBifnn 
to ^crp the UAjue d ihkt Compuiy befofe yOD. Wrke tot 

inturTv.afiim. 




the secoiiil most important mm 'm Wtish- 
iiigtoa. Speaker Longworth erapbaticuUy 



O.XCE, WHEN he was being pushed for 
BpeaJier, his luanagers came to him jiiul 
said; 

"Some of the 'friends of the people' 
in the House are against you for wear- 
ing spats." 

■'Take them over to the Senate rischt 
I10U-," wiid Long\vorth, "No'ermind why. 
Just talie them over." 

It was done. Senator La Follette, sen- 
ior, was speaking. The radicals from the 
House listened to him. They also gazed 
at hiin. They returnetl and voted fur 
Longworth for Speaker. 

Senator La Follette was wearing spats. 



THE SENATE remains Washinpton's 
on'.y genuine play-house. Senator Ble.'irt! 
of South Carolina has rereutly proved 
himself to be one of its be?t plflvere. 

Another Senator, cherishing the repu- 
tation of never having conducted a fili- 
bugter, was addressing the chair, 

"Mr. Prctiident," he said, "I suggest 
the seventeenth of next month for a 
vote." 

Then he leaned over to a Senator near 
by him and whispered: 

"Tell Colo Blease to object." 

The Senator thu3 solicited walked over 
to the Senate's Democratic side. He said 
to Mr. Blease: 

"Object, but don't let on I said so." 

Mr. Blease rose to his feet and took the 
inviuling Senator liy the .shoulder. 

"Go back to your own side," he shouted. 
"I know what I want to do and I'm going 
to do it, no matter what you say." 

"Mr. President," he angrily continued, 
"I (il)ject," 

The whole press of the United States 
thereupon wrote that Cole Blease was 
again fdibu.^tering. Thus the reputation 
of another Senator for never filibustering 
was vicariously preserved HndCole Blea.-e 
was once naore a good solcher — and a good 
actor. 
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WITH A businesslike White House, a bus- 
inesslike House of Representative?, and 
an unbusinesslike Senate, what differenc 
does it all make to the federal dejiarf- 
mental bureaucracy? One wonders. 

In the closing days of Coolidgc the Br 
reau of Education of the Interior Depart- 
ment made the supreme bureaucratic an- 
nouncement of idl .\mericaii time. j 

It publicly declared in a formal official 
statement that it had "put its stamp of 
approval" upon Homer, Dante, Shakc- 
.sipeare, and Goethe as "Literarv* Bibles." 

Looking on, one wonder.s if the bu.-i- 
nes-slike trends of Herbert Hoover and ol 
Niehola.i Longworth will be able to sci 
any terms to the beneficent instincts and 
incalculable tangents of the bureaus. 

W. H. 
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A Moral From 
Liberty Bonds 

AT THE Treasury Department, 
A\ f-iimmed up in neat rows of figures 
• * on Liberty Ix)an ret i rem cut, tlip 
philosopher may find several million dol- 
lars' worth of evidence that the man with 
little money is less eager to take a flying 
tackle at fleeting Opportunity than the 
man who has much. 

The Second und Third Liljerty Loans 
have l>een retired and refunded. Tliey 
totalled well over $7,000,000,000. 

All interest on bonds of the Second 
Loan ceased November 15, 1927, but at 
the end of last year, 134,035 pieces of 
that issue, with a value of more than 
$15,600,000, were still out.'standing. 

Of those pieces, 125,7(37, with a total 
value of $8,426,700 were in bonds of the 
$50 and $100 variety. Not only were the 
small bondliolders greatly in the major- 
ity but nearly 90 per cent of their bonds 
were coupon bonds. 

Few Registered Bonds Out 

ONLY 8,800 registered l.>onds are still 
(mt^tandiuE and oniy 50 holders of $10,- 
000 bonds have failed to cash them in. 

Even more significant is the fact th.')!: 
18,202 temporary bonds of the second 
loan are still outstanding. These bonds 
were issued when war aelivitiea were at 
their height and the Bureau of Engrav- 
ijig and Printing could not keep up with 
its work. These temjwraries were ail cou- 
pon bond.*, but had only four coupons. 
The permanents that replaced them car- 
ried Ibe other coupons. HoIder.s who 
faile<l to turn them in lost the interest 
on some 16 coupons. 

Of the outstanding temporaries 13,588 
are for .$50 and 4,11 7 for $100. Again the 
small holders are the one^ who failed to 
t'ollect what was due them. 

Tlie Third loan wa.<! called in Novem- 
Iwr, 1928, but when the books were aud- 
ited Deeember 31, some 397,798 pieces 
with a value of $49,645,200 were out- 
standing. Of these, 270,000 pieces, with 
a value of more thfin $25,000,000 were 
in the $50 and $100 denominations. Only 
three $50,000, and one $100,000 are out. 

Also more than 33,200 pieces of the 
Tliird temporaries are still unexchanged. 
More than 32,600 of these temporaries 
are in the $50 and $100 cla.«w. 

Failures to send in the bonds may have 
resulted from many causes. Bonds may 
have be«n lost or destroyed by fire. When 
bonds .-sre held by estates legal procedure 
may have caussed delays. 
But the big holders, apparently, mnn- 
to l)e ready when the interest ceased 
amimulating, to rash in and find other 
investments. — Robert Doi-gan. 
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You can adjust your partition layout to your business, 
quickly, inexpensively — rather than business to layout, 
or alterations at big cost. Use Hauserman Movable Steel 
Partitions. 

Hundreds of companies, both large and small, are par- 
titioning this modern way. The Bell System bas 246 instal- 
lations, stretching from Canada to Texas. Cadillac instal- 
lations number 45. General Electric's total 318 — and many 
others equally famous for sound, aggressive management. 

Several grades — all movable, 20 distinctive colors, many 
exceptional color harmonies and realisdc graining effects. 
A complete partitioning service from plans to finished in- 
stallation, through a national organization of direct factory 
branrhes. Twelve years of partidoning experience. 

You may want to start with only a small installation — you 
can add new units anydme — of the same grade and color to 
match perfectly. Whether you are considering a new 
building or remodelling your present one, it will pay you 
to send the coupon for complete information. 

THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY. Tarfition Sptda!hts 

MSSGnnjtAreouc, CLEVELAND. OHIO - ' 

Smttt, B»tittTinf Md Ertale» StrvUt at Dintt faO^rf vi"' 
Brmmthts in Tiinttm Frmdpul Cilut. ^ K 



HAUSERMAN 

PARTITIONS 



OF |V|OVAea.iE STEEl. 



iT'iCn ariiinn to TlIB E. F. UiV - 



(. iinsY pltiue nwnltan tfatioii't Bvixeti 
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Order 



Your Buildings 
Out Of Stock f 



THIS is the most 
economical way (o 
bujT'-the quickest too! 
Standard in every respect, 
Maryland Meiiil Build- 
ings are made for prac- 
tically every commercial 
purpose. Made of inter- 
lucking sections of Lyon- 
ore Metal, the corrosion 
resisting alloy — durable, 
economical, fire-proof — 
and they're ready on in- 
stant demand 



Scad today fpr ■ General C»tiloji and > "Re- 
qucx tor EMimK«"..we re kM to nive either 
or both without oblieaiion 




2700 Race Street 
Baltliti«r«, Md. 



with 



THE greatly increosed rec- 
ognlticrfi of the economy ■ 
and efficiency of OBkite 
I Laundry Compound ii 
based on the renlijntioii by 
I laundry-owner* that thin 
Compound offeri definite 
I Did in improvina the ap- 
f pearance of laundered lin- 
^ cni, blunkelJ, and other 
1 washable fabric*. Yetlaim- 
I dries conipriK but one « 
f more than JOO induatnal 
J aroup* where Oekite mate- 
f hall and metboda are aav- 
f ina tnoney. time, effort or 
I producina a better quality 
f product. Vrritrtm t»sJdrt« c h*t 
J .wily io jour nork. S» oblijatiau 
roASTTB PRODUCTS, WC. 
,4A TIiuBia St HcwV^f.^. 



Omiilm Stnia Vm. 

V.S. — ' 




The S 



even aane /ears 



(Conthnirii from page 30) 
if: iLsiKilIy oniy a new npplicution of an 
old principle. 

We iipppnr to have witnessed the puss- 
ing, momentarily at. least, of the old tyjie 
of individual inventor, the man of genin* 
in his obsrure .«hop, in favor of the highly 
organized inthistrial reseiireh laboratory. 
Of the manufacturing coueerjis re- 
iwrting to the. experts, 52 j>er cent were 
earrj'ing on regular sy.-tematie reiseareh; 
29 per cent wero supporting cooperative 
research through trade as-wciation?, en- 
gineering soeietie.*, universities or en- 
tlowed fellowships; 15 per cent were eon- 
.siiiering e.xtension of their research ac- 
tivities, and 11 per cent of the concerns 
doing no research reported that they 
were considering taking it up in the fu- 
ture. A total of ^!1I,901,637 a year was 
reported as research expenditure by 208 
firms kpej)ing separate research accounts. 

.\nother striking find coneeriu: the 
niunber of large manufacturing establish- 
ments. Less than 1 ,000 establishments in 
the United States employ 1,000 workers 
or more. The latest available figures 
showed that some 90,000 manufacturing 
roneems employ Jess than six men. The 
6,582 plants which employed more than 
250 men each represented less than four 
per cent of nil factories, yet they em- 
ployed 4,500,000 workers, or slighily 
more than one-half of the total number. 

Profp.«.«or William J. Cunningham of 
TTarvard brings out some interesting fig- 
ures in h)3 article on railways. In five 
years passenger traffic decreased 28 per 
cent due to automobile and motor coach 
competition, but seldom have so few rail- 
road companies been in the hand."? of re- 
e£-iver.=. The pas.^iing of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul out of this category 
in 1927 left 40 small companie."} in this 
historic predicament. Their total mile- 
age, bowe\-er — 6,o(i9 — is insignificant. The 
improvement in freight service is shown 
to be almost incredible. 

Facts About Women's Wear 

IN AN analysis of marketing Dr. Mel- 
vin T. Copeland, director of the Bureau 
of Business Research at Harv'ard, tin- 
covered the long suspected hut hitherto 
uncertified fact that there is next to no 
cloth in women's garments. In the Spring 
only .l!.>O.SO worth of %voolen or worsted 
cloth goes into every $100 worth of 
clothes bought, while in the Autumn a 
bare $19.60 is for cloth. 

Instalment selling is dismissed as of 
too siviall jiroportion.s to be of major im- 
portance in general ]irosperity. Dr. Cope- 
land sees no peril in the situation. 

In his treatise on labor, Dr. Leo Wol- 
nian admits tliat a close study of the 
available facts shows a surprising degree 
of persistent unemployment; throughout 



this prosperous period. The oul.*tanJing 
development of the time has befn the 
splemlid spirit in which labor and capi- 
tal ha\-e cooperated in an effort, to solve 
di.«-tressing conditions as they arise. 

In a masterful tiiscussion of manage- 
ment, Henry S, Denni^on, president of 
the Denni.-^on Manufacturing Company, 
praise's the immense influence for good 
which 1he extension of business associa 
tions and business publications has. 
brought about. 

The New Basis of Control 



41 



THE .ART of management, asserts Mr. 
Denni.son, turned a corner in 1921. Con- 
trol based on power and ownership has 
given place to authority ba.'^ed on knowl- 
edge, fjualifica tions and skill. Xo longer 
is management a pre,¥erve of the owner; 
of capital or an hereditary^ right. Today 
the average man is unable to endure the 
.strain of management. This resiionsibil- 
ity must Ije entrusted to the extraordi- 
nary man, who must be sought out, irre- 
spective of origin or capital possession. 
The .\merican wt)rkman is so expensive 
that be must be economized, and manage- 
ment becomes a special feat. 

Dr. Edwm G. Nourse of the Institute 
of Eeonoroica treats agriculture with 
great authority and interest. The situa- 
tion is even more acute than most peo- 
])le realize. That the farmer's buying 
power should have decrea.?ed 19 per cent 
during a period when the factorj- wage 
earner's capacity to purchase increased 
16 per cent is recognized as a ".«tupen- 
dou.s" economic anomaly. Tlie American 
"steel mule" has invaded rich new for- 
eign lands, which now compete with our 
farmers in the world ma rkets. 

People are living on the truck garden- 
er's crops. Clothes are getting skimpy 
beyond beiief. Everything seems to con- 
spire against the farmer's market. On 
the side of supjily the situation is worw, 
if possible, than on that of demand. 
Vai^t tract.s of nnciiUivated land have 
come under the tractor-drawn plow. 
Farmers have learned science to the point 
of oveqiroduciion. One fanner can pro- 
duce what four used to yield. Farming 
is no longer a commerce nor an iudu:^tr>-. 
It is simply a, way of life. The farmer ctni- 
tmues his profitless drmlgcry through 
sheer force of hereditary instinct. 

Neverihetesp, there is much to be said 
for the economies of the "steel mule." 
Dr. Nourse finds savings as high a.s 20 
rents a bushel for wheat growers through 
its use, which has brought more relief than 
has the tariff protection of 42 cents a 
bushel. The scientific view appears to be 
that permanent relief chu come only when 
the tipw chemical industry finds new uses 
for fann products. 

It If" remarkable that the nation's in- 
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Let Pneumatic Tubes Speed the Flow 

of Papers in Your Organization 



BoncU, memat, stocks 
and entire ojjke jilcs 
tire dispatched through 
PneHTniitic Tuiics at 
the J. P. Morgan & 
Company, New York 




THOUSANDS of needless steps are 
taken daily in business organiza- 
tions — with the resultant waste of time 
and energy — merely that papers may 
be kept moving. Mail is frequently 
held up to suit the convenience of an 
office boy when it could be made to 
flow in a steady stream continuously. 
Files, orders and messages are carried 
by hand from department to depart- 
ment by busy executives and secre- 
taries whose time could best be spent 
at their desks. 

Such is the waste that abounds in 
many business offices — a waste which 
levies a tax that is beyond estimate and 
would not be tolerated in the average 
factory. 

Lamson Pneumatic Tubes eliminate 
this waste of office time — this interrup- 
tion of work with its attendant mis- 
take and errors. By 



linking departments with lines of com- 
munication, they transmit one paper 
or a file of papers — practically any- 
thing — with a speal that is ten rimes 
faster than a man can walk. Work is 
brought to individual dtaks in a thin, 
fine stream, thus keeping workers uni- 
formly busy. 

TTie need for Pneumatic Tubes exists 
everywhere. Many tim« it is not dis- 
covered until a Lamson Engineer 
makes a sur\'ey. This has been the 
experience of America's representative 
insurance companies, banks, public 
utilities, factories, stor«, hospitals, 
hotels and offices. There is a paper 
handling problem in your business 
that Pneumatic Tubes can solve. Ask 
a Lamson Engineer to call and study 
your problem or write for our book, 
"Wings of Business" which cells what 
Pneumatic Tubes are doing for others. 




The Lamson Company. Syracuse, n.y. 

Offices in Principal Cities 

LAMSON 



PIMELIIVIATIC 

Speed the Departmental 




TLBE SYSTEMS 



Exchange of Papers, Files and Messages 



When wrllmo to Tnr I.amsos CompjSt pttote mtmlion -Voffon'* Buiiteit 
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"We Made No Mistake 
In Buying This Crane" 

The savings in time and money effected by an Industrial 
Brownhoist crane are such that soon after it gets to work on 
a job the user begins to wonder how he got along without it. 

Take, for example, the case of a large middle west utility 
company that writes, "Our Industrial Brownhoist has given 
us entire satisfaction and has proved a very useful and adapt- 
able unit. It has not only been used regularly for unloading 
and stocking coal and shifting cars about the yard but has 
also been used extensively in the erection of our new plant. 

"It has been used for excavating, backfilling, unloading 
concrete aggregates, erecting machinery, as a pile driver and 
has at times been subjected to a considerable overload over 
its rated capacity. We are convinced that we made no mis- 
take in buying this type and make of crane." 

Wouldn't it pay you to get the facts regarding the proper 
size and type Industrial Brownhoist to do your work? 

Industrial Brownhoist Corporation, General Offices, Cleveland, Ohio 

DiMrfct Offices: New York, Phi!>JcI|ihi<. Pittifanr^, Dctroil, Cbicnto. Ssn Fruciico. New Ocleaai 
Pr^iir*: BfOVFRjloilt DivUion* ClevcFftlld. Ohio; IndaifrrAl Drvifjon. 6«y Ctty^ MteliilAD; 
EIrriii PooDdry Diviiioa, EtyriAf Ohio 

INDUSTRIAL BRQWNHDIST 

II I. (i-r All'; to ISDf^ilUL Bit<iwviiyJ*T CyapuB.ir[ii\ y.'f.j r jji- ji Wi^tonV Biuinr*t 



ownp shoulil be more accurately known 
hy economist^! than is the private income 
of most indivkiual.a to tbpmseivep. Only 
tivo per cent is allowed for inaccuracy io 
(tie 90 billions total. This stupendous 
sum makes a per rapil a income of $7'>0, 
without eonntinp three elements which 
cannot l>e calculated. The composition of 
this list of imponderables is eiirioti&— | 
paper profits, profits from the sale cf 
capital assets, housewives' services. 

The first two are e.xcluded because 
their fixation is govcnied by too nrbi- 
(rary methods of accounting. As for the 
housewives. Dr. Morris A. Copclaw! 
of Cornell admits that there is no pos^i- ' 
lile means of determining the inestimable 
value of their ser\nces to the n.qtion- 
Roughly, 69 per cent of the n;Uioii:d in- 
come goe.'i to labor and 31 per cent to 
capital, th-it is, we get 60 per cent of 
our income from working and 31 per 
cent from owning property. The total 
property income of 21 billions repre- 
sented just about si.\ per cent of (lie total 
national wealth of 353 billions. 

Bankers Score Largest Gain 

THE highest rate of increase of income | 
occupationally has lieen in tl:e baiikiiitr 
category, an increase of from $025 io 
$2,250 yeariy in 12 years, 1914-192(>. | 

Other writers who contributed cha]> I 
ters to the book include Dr. Edwin F.J 
Cay, director of the National Rurciut,' 
Har^'ard University; L. P. Alford, vie 
president, .\merican EnRineering Coun- , 
cil; Prof. Willard L. Tliorp, Andierrt I 
College; Br. John M. Cries, chief, Di-j 
vision of Building and Housing, Depart- 
ment- of Commerce; E. S. Gregg, fomier I 
chief, Transportation Division, Dejiart- ' 
ment of Commerce; W, Ranjlolph Ilur- 
gess, assistant fedemi reserve agent, Neff 
York; Prof. 0. M. W. Sprague, Harvarti 
University, and Dr. J. Harvey Rogers, 
University of Missouri. 

On the Prc=5iilent's committee which 
supen'ised the work were Walter F- 
Brown, Renick \V, Dimlap, William 
Green, Julius Klein, John S. Lawrence, 
Max Mason, Cieorge McFadden, Adolph 
C. Miller, Lewis E. Kerson, John J. Has- 
kob. Arch W. Shaw, Louis J. Taber, 
Daniel Willard, Clarence M. Woollev, 
Owen D. Young and Eiiward E\Te Hunt. 

The outstanding merit of tlws y.nrl: is 
thai if, sticks to the scit-nlific method. It 
comi)iles without prejudice or doctrine- 
Nowhere is the periml of 1 922-1 928 gen- 
eralized in a single thought. Neither dot-* 
it treat the time aa on© of convalescence 
from 1921. Nor need any special signill' I 
cance Ire attached to the dates chosen fof 
compilation or publication. 

The practical reader will instantly fed 
I be tone of the work because it is so uH* 
usual. This tone of high neutrality x<& 
doubtless stimulate a great deal of rc 
fipction and prc^'ent the drawing of hasty 
conclusions about seven years which af* 
too near to ns to Iw finally judged. 
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Jenkins valves are always marked with the "diamond 




Let the users give you the facts 

2 ** Make for easy control" — "Jenkins Valves make for easy control of 
any type of flame required* — Hauck Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
maker of oil burners. 

2^ '*Do not leak under high vacuum** — "Under a high vacuum, Jenkins 
Valves, frequently opened and closed, operate freely and do not leak' ' — 
Baeuerle & Morris, Inc. , Philadelphia, maker of vacuum solvent stills. 
"Less packing — less attention" — '*A Jenkins Valve requires less pack- 
ing and lesa attention than any valve we know of — Wiknot Castle 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., maker of sterilizing equipment, 

4^ ''Experience proves them the best" — "The use of parts not made by 
us voids our guaranty, except in the case of Jenkins Valves which have 
proved through long experience the best money can buy" — Pantex 
Pressing Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. 1. 

These are statements from several of the erating engineers ordering replacements — all 
numerous manufacturers who build Jenkins know from experience tliat they can always 

count on a Jenkins Valve. 



Valves into their products. 

Archi tectsspecifyin^forthcirclients 
— consulting en^neers planning in- 
dustrial plants — con tractors installing 
plumbing; and heating systems — op- 




Fccl free to call on the Jenkins 
Engineering Advisory Service 
for assistance in your valve appli- 
cations. 



JENKINS BROS. 



to Wbti. Sir«T. Tort, N. Y. , „ Ka. tmaib rUJiAilr^U, r%. 

(M AllMtit ATBnnt, BntoB, Mtu. 6^ WMlllB|to» Bsmc^ini, Ckk*|«>, fU. 

JENKINS BROS.. Unitod, Monirt.l, C»ind»i LosaDB. f,n(l.iid 
F»cloriM. Bti4|ej»rt, Comu^ EliMlntli, N. MaiitrHl,Cu*ili 

Jenkins 

VALVES 

SinceI864 



" Tht /inttt pffiiibte litvttapmtni a/ tht naiion't capital shautd haft iht tuftporl of alt Amtricant "~Hi>ract W. Peast«», 
B When vrriting Jexkixi Beat, p/rafd motion Xallon'i Buiinrtt 
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China: 

A growing market 
for motor vehicles 



China is developing good roads. The 
sale of motor vehicles is following 
this development and will grow even 
more rapidly in the future. 

The volume of motor truck and 
bus salesto China in 1923 was $103,- 
921.00 and in 1928 $764,136.00. 
Passenger cars totaled $676,564,00 
in 1923 and $1,233,724.00 in 1928. 
1929, 1930 and 1931 should show 
much greater gains. 

Here is just one field of industry. 
Hundreds of millions of consumers 
in the Orient are learning new stand- 
ards of living, recognizing new needs 
and buying products from this and 
other countries. 

Business volume from the Orient 
will reward men who study the needs 
of these people, stimulate their de- 
sires and cultivate their goodwill. 

For the business traveler there is 
no service which so completely meets 
his needs as this Round the World 
service. You stop where you like for 
one week, two weeks or longer. You 
continue when you are ready on a 
ship exaaly like the one on which 
you started. 



Every fortnight a palatial President 
Liner departs from Seattle and Vic- 
toria, B. C, for Japan, China, Ma- 
nila and Round the World. 

Every week a similar Liner departs 
from Los Angeles and San Francisco 
for Hawaii, Japan, China, the Philip- 
pines, Malaya, Ceylon, Egypt, Italy, 
France, New York and Boston. 

Fortnightly sailings from New 
York for Havana, Panama, Califor- 
nia and Round the World. 

You go as you please. You may 
complete the circuit of the globe in 
110 days aboard one ship or you 
may stopover where you like, using 
for tlie trip the entire two years per- 
mined by your ticket. 

Your fare Round the World in- 
cludes your transportation, meals and 
First Class accommodations aboard 
.ship and costs as httle as $1 250. 

You enjoy the comfort of a i ag- 
nificent President Liner. Spacious 
decks. Luxurious appointments. All 
cabins are amidships. All are outside 
rooms, equipped with beds, not 
berths. Beautiful public rooms. A 
world famous cuisine. 
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Untangling tKe 
Government 

(Continued from /wif/c 55 J 
which no exit;iing dqiHrtrnfui can iiy 
any streteh of logic claim iiiid ivhich, gen- 
erally, no existing department want*;. 

By this time, however, the hearings 
before the Joint Committee bad pro- 
duced a profouDd poliTical suspicion uf 
the whole .subject. It jieemcd in even' 
cranny and crevice of if to be i«icked 
tight with sticks of political dynamiTp. 
For three years every bureaucratic inter- 
est affected and every indmtrifll or agri- 
cultural interest which thought itself af- 
fected hnd hwn planting explosives in its 
own chink of the reorganizational edifice. 

President Harding had left the reor- 
ganizational edifice to stand or fall as it 
might, Calvin Coolidge took the same 
view of it. He put no wheels under it to 
roll it out for actual legifilative hammer- 
ing on the Senate and House floors. He 
was willing to let it stand as a report, as 
a motiimlcss moniunent. It still so stnnds. 

Of jiuch monuments on the pathway nf 
contemporary federal reorganization we 
might now seem to have a quite .sufficient 
number. The in.ft ruction shed upon the 
subject by this last one might seem to be 
worth heeding. The detailed leEi.-^lativc 
ai)]>roach to the problem would .^e^m to 
have been sufficiently travele<l. 

Further liearing-s and further exhona- 
tions and further remon.oirances would 
seem to he capable of adding nothing to 
the vast stock of reorganizational knowl- 
edge already reposing in l)ig printed 
books and thick mimeocriijihed memo- 
randa on Washington's public shelves. 
Tiioae reports, together with the political 
reactions which they have aroused, have 
grown into a log jam which is increa.*ingly 
thought on all haud:? to rcriuire a wholly 
new method for its dislocation. 

That new method, af? lately contem- 
plated and devised, will be described next. 

A fifth fact-finding article bij WiUiam 
Hard on reorgamzin(j the Federal Gov- 
enmirnt ivili be published in the July 
Nation's Brsi.viiss. 



COMPLRTE INFORMATION FRO.M ANY .STEAMSHIP OR RAII.Rr,AD TICKET AGENT OR 



DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE 
AMERICAN MAIL LINE 



177»rATirr . . . Borrt»c. mam. 

nOiOUTJI brAMOaH it.. , ClflCAOO 



514 tTXTH «T.» tOS AKSnB, CAUt, 

1005 to o.i 't '-r w,^ wAin., u. C 
Biur r < ... DtTKon 

5W ' ■ 'TCTOIIA, I, C, 

917 c.» %w.«t.'via, B. c. 

yOXOtf AU A X Wit IM VMOnA I 
HONG tCnC MAHttA 



1 1 Els Buv Bduar, « r\KtSj riAHck 

UJi'TOM TM*»T AltCACe , CUVSLAKD 
152 BkOADIVAT, . mUTlANP. OlKWJf 

4rii AT uHivTUtrr, . ikattu, waul 



Coal on Credit 

MAKING coal available in the off 
-ca.son was a useful trade device, 
and now it is proposed to sell an- 
thracite to conf-'iimers on a rleierrcd jiay- 
rnent plan. A? announced by the I'hiladel- 
Iihi:i and Heading Coal and Iron Company 
of Philadeliihia "this innovation ... is to 
be ojieraleti in connection with one of the 
largest instalment linance companie.s and 
is expected lo o]»cn a Ivrnad mnrket espe- 
cially in the .-■|)ring st-Uing of hard c«):il." 
A\ the leasl, a Ihornueb trial of the plan 
i.« in view for the Heading firm rates it.'- 
re-sourcesi at $i;jl),(K)(l.(HIO. 



When uritma to DotU* 9ll-«U»ilir LlNr tVB Aucmox M»It LlXC pfrnw mKalion Sation't Kutinen 
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Continuous construction work 
for 

ARMCO 



Nine Years... 70 New Buildings 
•.^Million Square Feet of Space 

m 

THE American Rolling Mill Company 
offers an interesting example of 
posc-war business expansion. 

Anticipating an era of greatly in- 
creased consumption of metal goods 
this company, in 1919, adopted a 
vigorous expansion policy resulting in 
quadrupling its production capacity for 
nist-rcsiscing Armco ingot iron and 
specialty steel sheets. 

The first part of the program called 
for large extensions to the plant at 
Middletown, Ohio, and we were called 
in to assist in the design, and to build 
them. With the exception of the year 
1925, we have been working continu- 
ously for this client since 1919. 

We have served the American Rolling 




Mill Company practically as a part of its 
own organization, doing whatever work 
of an engineering or consttuaion namre 
was required — at all times cooperating 
to the fullest extent with the manufac- 
turing departments, and producing the 
new fiicihiies with a mimmum disturb- 
ance of existing operations. 

We have served many companies as 
continuously and effectively as we have 
Armco. 6tl* of all our work has been 
repeat orders, 

With those contempkung construc- 
tion work, we should like to dicuss our 
methods and expecience, explaining 
how we can carry out a development 
program with speed and economy. Such 
a discussion can be confidential and 
involves no obligation. 



AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. 

Vat Verks, AihUBii, Ky. 
The wart at Aiblind included the 
cojT5rrui.Ttoii uid ftuisfvicc in the 
dciiiin of mote than fcuiUiiigs, 
« iih WEiet »upply trttrm, tradtue 
irid all ncce&urir facijicirs. Our scr- 
vftr involved almntc every lyiM: of 



United Encinef.rs 

& CONSTRtJCTOKS;.lNC 



\ 




The U* G* t. Contricffrts Co. 

Public Service PiaJutiian, Co, 
Dwight P. Rcfbinson & Ci>., Im. 

Dty & Z-immcrmann 
En^accnos ^ Cunscru^tionO>. 

SptdaiitH in the 
drmgn antt fomtniciifin 

of 

INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
STEEL MILLS 
TOWER DEVELOPMENTS 
RAILROAD WORK 
GAS PLANTS 



Contiruclion of 

APARTMENTS 
HOTELS 
OFFtCB BUILDINGS 



7 



Enentioni lodiit plant were conitnictcd 
wilhinajiniumapeeJafidjiiinulianrouilr 
with (he woik ac Midiilcigwu aod 
Columbua. 



I 



ExiMMitQis te Bait W^T^jf 

Shovinjc Contirtiction of 
Coil Diitubuiinif Huildtnx, 
typttjil cif the jtErnmi prob- 
Ifm of ir»rcJv consiroction 
wjihno iniprfcrrncc with 
<n«aiLjAjt;turiAff upcfaiioiu. 



United Engineers & Constructors 

Incorporated 

Dwight R Robinson , president 



NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA NUWARK CHICAGO 

ATLANTA LOS ANGELES BUENOS AIRES RIO DE JANEIRO MONTREAl 



K/IAXIMUM RETURN TO CLIENTS PER DOLLAR INVESTED 
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Soviet Contradictions 



I 



This Protection 
Puts Fire Fear 
Out of your Mind 

You may go for years 
without a fire in your 
plant. But fear of fire blazes 
up in your mind many times 
every month. Whenever you 
hear the shriek of the fire 
siren or the roar of the fire 
engines you wonder, **Can 
it be my plant?" 

You can face the fear of 
fire with an easy mind if 
your plant is protected by 
^if^ Equipment. 
For the complete protec- 
tion of your property you 
probably need more than 
one type of extinguisher. In 
the line of fire equip- 

ment you will find the right 
types for every hazard: 1-pt., 
1-qt., I'^qt. and 2^al. i^ssSr, 
2Vi-gal, Guardene (Soda- 
Acid), 2l/^-gal. Phomene 
(Foam Type) Extinguishers. 
Also 10 and 40 gallon extin- 
guishers on wheels and Pho- 
mene Accumulators both 
automatic and manual t^ pcs. 

Our engineering depart- 
ment will analyze your haz- 
ards and submit a plan for 
protecting your property in 
the most modem way. 




PYRENE MFG. COMPANY 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 

Branches: 

ArUnta Chicass> Km«« Cily San Francbcn 
A« Firr Eauipment it fid fhrovKfi Aino AeceMoTj, 
Hari^ivorr and Mitt Su(tttly iobbers and deakrt. 

Moiier* ttf Ftrr Equipment lince 1907 
MaL^i of TiriT Chain] 

if hen miiina vUatt iMntim Sation't Susintu 



Woiitiiimd jram page 2S) 
ciency of liibor. The jittitiide of labor to- 
ward industry in Russia is radically dif- 
ferent from wliat it is in other eouutries. 
Labor is u privileged rl:«s? politically and 
the manngemrnt of the plant is inniietK:e<l 
much more by the shop committee and 
the labor union than by the technieal 
director. 

In fact, if we are to believe the Soviet 
pre-ss, the decline in labor discipline is 
one of the most- serious problems facing 
the Soviet authorities. There is no free 
labor market in Stn'iet Ruppiit; lalwr is 
supplied by the tabor exchanges and the 
unions. The shop committees must pass 
OB practically every act of the director 
or manager as regards personnel adminis- 
tration before it can go into effect. 

The director is likely to be overniled 
by the shop committee in matt-ers of dis- 
cijiline and there have been numerous 
cases of physical attacks on the directors 
as a remilt of their efforts to discharge 
or discipline workmen for gross negli- 
Rcnee, drunkenness and similar offenses. 
T!ie older technical men, trained under 
the old regime, are more or less susjjected 
of anti-Soviet leanings and are generally 
too cowed by the 
privileged labor 
force to fight, for 
iufiustrial effici- 
ency. 

The younger 
Soviet- trained 
tcrhnicianscliiim 
that they are not 
given a chance by 
the older men 
and probably are 
stronger on polit- 
ical orthodoxy 
than industrial 
technique. 
Though lack of 
trained labor is 
appalling, the 
Soviet authori- 
ties have intro- 
duced the peven- 
hourdayin many 
industries, par- 
ticuliirly in the 
new ])lant-s, where 
it is obligatory. 

The Secon<J dot ton Trust is complain- 
ing that it is compelled lo keep 2,000 
surplus laborers at an annual cost of 
1,000,000 rubles, its tabor "reserves" 
amounting to 18 per cent of the total 
lalmr personnel. Tlie laljor unions also 
object to the surplus labor Iwing em- 
ployed on work outside its own trade. 

It L« [lossittle of cource, that (he low 
wages make up in part for these defects, 
lait how many .\merican managers would 
l>e willing to undertake the task of in- 




'This must stop," a prohibition 
cartoon from Projector 



creasing production and lowering costs 
under such laljor conditions? 

If we are to judge the position of Rus- 
sian industry by its ability to borrow from 
a bank we sliall l« just as far off rs if we 
were to depend on its importatiou of for- 
eign etjuipment or the extent of its hilH)r 
personnel. 

The Soviet banks, especially those con- 
cerned with industrial financing, caimoi 
be compared to banks in other countries. 
Their function.'; are more like those of 
treasury branches. 

No Bankruptcies of State Plants 

IF AN industry is unable to meet its 
obligations to the bank it naturally can- 
not go into bankniptcy because it is a 
part of the State, although some indi- 
viihial plants may he shut down or, to 
use a Soviet euphemism, "conserved." 
The advances in such Ciises become per- 
manent investments not subject to re- 
payment, and the loss to the bank is made 
good by the Government. 

There have also licen instances- where 
short-term loans had to Ix* transferred to 
other banks and converted into long- 
term obligations 
when the Iwrrowcr 
was uualjle to re- 
pay. Now, such 
financial tech- 
nique may be jjer- 
fectly consistent 
with the funda- 
mental economic 
policy of the So- 
viet regime, but it 
would be a great 
niistjike to accept, 
the banking ter- 
tninology of Soviet 
Russia at its 
American or Euro- 
pean equivalent. 

These instances^ 
should not be re- 
garded as a state- 
ment of the gen- 
t-ral eronotnic sit- ' 
nation in Soviet 
Russia or as an ex- 
pression of opinion 
as to the pn)bablc 
success or failure of the Soviet wiuiomii- 
regime, There is no question that Ru.'si.i 
is e.vpamiing her indusJtri.il er[uipmpnt 
and is doing it to a large extent without 
the assistance of foreign capital. . 

The purpose of this article b merely | 
to bring out factor;; — Rus,*ian e<H)n()mii- 
conditions that should be kept in mind 
in estimating the general situation of the 
countrj' and applieil tofsperifte instance.*- 
of contact between the American business 
man and the Soviet Ciovcrnment. 



i 
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Never, Never, Never 
Again Will These 
Hands Be Needed I 



TKis pipe begins a job lasting for gen- 
erations. Probably never, never again 
will the costly hands oF a workman be 
needed to repair or replace it. For this 
is Reading 5>Point Pipe — the pipe that 
outlasts the building. 

The reason for this remarkable endur- 
ancel Reading 5-Point Pipe is Genuine 
Puddled Wrought Iron! It is born in the 
puddling furnace, where fire and force 
mingle the pure iron with rust-defying 
stiicious slag. It has been tested by more 
than four-score years of actual use. 
That is why you get proved savings 
with Reading 5-Point Pipe. There is no 
substitute for Genuine Puddled 
Wrought Iron. 

READING IRON COMPANy 

Reading, Pennsylvenic 

more Cleveland • New Yorfc 
PhiladelpKia Boiton Cincinnati • St. LouU 
Chicago New Orleans Buffalo • Houtton 
TuUa Seattle San Franciico Detroit 

Pittiburgh • Ft Worth • Loi Angeles • Kanias City 



RCENU/NB PUDDLED WROUGHT IRON 
EADINC 



OlAMETCnS RANCINO FROM I* TO 



^HT IRON 

pipE 

O 20 INCHES 
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For Better 
Looking Lawns 

Perfectly balanced, simple in 
design and exceedingly easy to 
handle, Toro Power Lawn Mow- 
ers have set a new standard ol 
efficiency and dependability 
doing a clean job once over. 

Toro Park Special, 30" mower, 
and Toro Park Junior, 22" mower. — both 
powired with Toro 11-2 H.P. single 
cyL, air cooled, 4 cycle tijoEor, 

Write tor iQuatrated caialog ot Toco 
giBSS-cutiing equipment — used on over 
2600 country clubs. Ask the Greens- 
keeper 3t your club. 

Tare Manuf aetoring Co. 

30«-31« Sn^lia* Ave. MimMapelii. Mian. 
StKtotSiaHmttHUadfntCXtia 



FLEXIBLE-SX/UNLESS-REVERSIBLE 
NON &LARING - KON-BREAKABLE 



r 



DESK TOPS 



Preserve vour new desk tops- 
renew the old ones with these dis- 
tinctive Neo-Ij!um Tops, Cut to fit, 
they are simply laid on. The)' en- 
hance the appearance of any desk 
and office; make w-riting easier; 
and j?re restful to the eyes. Re- 
turn manv times their original cost 
throunh ehmv nation of deprcci.ition. 
Neo-l^um on duty in thotisands 
of offices relieving eye strain, fur- 
thering efficiency and comfort, and 
protecting equipment. \Vire today 

lor cvmptete facta V3d 4C- 
traftiTe ptices- 
Koo-Leum Tops are •riddy 
Iinicated bat never Diiuli- 
CUedl 




Dept. D 

WB|«n»kar CotT>p»nr. Cirod Rapid*. Mich. 

Genllemcn: Witboot oWigation on my part 
kindly furniih Pull Facti and stttMtive pncei on 
Uta-Ltvia Topt. 

Name - 

Address ■ 

Amcii tQ lVticrhiMd and" mail" Today l" 



I Have Faith in H 



orsc aense 



(Continued from page 33) 
I' fit be sidestepped. Wp farmers, a.s a da?.'', 
n o too prone to go off at half eock. If we 
see John Smith, a local hardware mer- 
chant, driving u fine new car, we concliitie 
that John mu-st l>e making money. No 
(ioiiht if the truth were known John has 
heen egged on by his family, or his pride, 
to buy something he can ill afford. 

Many of us farmers could buy or Fell 
John twice over after his habilities were 
taken care of. 

We drive into a great city and are over- 
whelmed by the sight of myriatb of well 
dres.'ied people, fine cars and impre.agive 
buildings. 

How are we to know that many of 
these well' dressed peojile are paying by 
the week for their clothe.?, aotl thiit by 
the time those clothes are paid for they 
will be worn out; that after the fine car 
owner has made a half dozen iastalments 
after the initial payment, hi.« car may lie 
worth less than the balance due, and he 
must go on paying for a dead horse. 



We farmers are living and 
working out our salvation 
in an irdustrial age, one 
that is without precedent 



a nice farm somewhere, A place capable 
of growing most of the necessities of lilr 
and of producing for sale sufficient to prcj- 
vide for all ca.sh outlay and leave a, fair 
margin. Thus everyl>ody is db^atisfied. 

One-ero]i grain fanners, who are farm- 
ing semi-arid lands that are inherently 
fitted for jirazing at best, do need relief. 
In fact, there is only one year out of four 
or five, on the average, that they do not 
need relief. This applies in some degree to 
any form of one-cropping. 

When we agree to curtail acreage so 
many of the wi.fe hoi's st«p out on us that 
the net result is unusual overproduction 
anfl everybody loses. 

If you influence our lawmakerH io en- 
tabli.sh a board with power to stahilizi- 
the jirice of any given farm product -sn 
that there is a known quantity profit in 
raimng it you can't jnit me or any of that 
quarter million or more ex-farmers in jail 
for tuning ufi the old tractor, oiling up tha 
impiementi!, rolling up our sleeves and 
going after a little of that profit ourselvc:^ 



WKeit terHmv pfmue me«tion S'ollon'' Hui-iitu 




How are we to know that many of these 
fine business blocks are steadily decreasing 
in value as the cities grow in unexpectwl 
directions; and that tJie owners of those 
fine looking residences are little better 
than renters, or perhaps not nearly m 
well off as renters. 

Distance lends enchantment, far pas- 
ture.i are greenest, and the other fellow's 
job always looks easier than our own. 

There is hardly a doy of my life that 
some business or professional man with 
whom I am talking doe.'f not allude in 
some way to his hope of getting settled on 



It wouldn't Lw many sca.sons until we 
busted the bank, as it were. 

.Ml in all, it looks like we mu.?t pennit 
the situation to work itself out on nature'.'* 
own plan— survival of the litte.'Jt — for we 
fannersi are not imiiwl enough nor nu- 
merous enough to impose our wills on 
the nation for any great time, if at all. 

Perhaps we will be better off to keep 
out of the other fellow's game, where wc 
are certiiin to get a worse trimming thar: 
we are getting now; and strive harder i" 
emulate the eMiniple set by those hardy 
souls who .still nwke good. 
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The 

laboratory method 
versus 

vk^ste in crating ^ 




TV /T A NY manufac- 
curers are saving 
tfaousiiads of dollars 
ia lumber, labor, 
space, freight and 
damage claims, 
through the eiimla- 
atioo of their own 
crating departments 
and the purchase of 
crates, designed and 
cut' to- size, by Weyer" 
baeuser. 

IT may seem a far cry from the gen- 
eral conception of a labo ratory to 
the crating department. Yet by the application of the basic 
scientific principles of laboratory technique to crating, a large 
number of manufacturers have effected remarkable savings. 
Yet many of them previously thought, as perhaps do you, that 
their methods were thoroughly efficient. 

The greatest lumber producing organiratioQ in the world 
has developed the Laboratory Method of Crating Analysis and 
Design which ferreted out crating leaks for these manufactur- 
ers — and stopped them by the use of scientifically designed 
crates, made of light weight Crating Lumber, Cut-to-size and 
bundled ready for immediate assembly, or nailed into sections 
as the need might be. 

If your own products are stanJardhed it will pay you to have 
your crates analyzed by the Weyerhaeuser Laboratory Method. 
The service costs you nothing and does not obligate you in 
any way. 

WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 

t^t t- — - -: 

FABRICATED WOOD PARTS 

Weyerhaeuser Forest Products has now etiiered upon still another 

f)hase in the program of broadening its service to industry. By contract 
abrication at the mills of Wood Parts for later assembly into finished 
products it makes available the savings eflfected through large scale 
specialist manufacture. Your inquiry is Invited. 



-1 »^ l_c Akves in fri^ijrlit bilU hxiih by : 



THE WEYERHAEUSER 
LABORATORY METHOD 

What It Is 

1 cf Aqu»Jilied Weyerh»tiisefreprcs«it«iivc 
^•^^ CAuv arzcs up any oppormaiiic* fhcre 
tnmy bcforstvinif you money lod cnilccs the 
oeccsury arrtnjsemtnrs for a scieniific Ubo* 
mtory study olyour patkinjc nttds* 

2nd ^ samrilc of your product U shipped 
CJcKjuet, Mion, id your present Cf»ie* 

3^fJ Weyerhaeuser Cnitcsjc EaiciDecrsstudy 
v7iM yourcrare irom t he stiind|>oiat of any 
ifnprD\cnieiir%tha[t:an bcmide — in cfficitncy* 
appcurancc, amount of lumber convutnt^, 
frcijihi ^jivinK through the u^se of lighter 
weight wcK)«i*Jcs* labor cost, greater cmc 
orsp^ed of assembly io cbe packing rootn, 

4th ^ crate is deitArncd* buiU ind 

li^Sited inihelabonrory* 

h '^^"^^^^^i^^'i^™!"' clHctcot kind, 
-'^^ (htcktiesjE And width of jsinber is de- 
terminedt 

Kfly The most efficient order of ftssembfyof 
^Lii ii,^ various mcmberjidndsccfJotis is de- 
termined. j^Uo ibe corrccT method of nailinitr 
ihecorrt'rrNi/-e o f nait's.and the hc*t method 
of packing the merthandisciOEO the craccfof 
nafe delivery co dc,^tin9Ltion* 

7th sample product iv shipped back 

'"■" to y<ju in the nuw tmte — att acttia/ 
shippinfitrsl^ (Addiiionai shipping lejits are 
arranged fori f oece&saLry.) 

Qfk Weyerhaeuser stibmitjio you a derailed 

pr^ipusition for the fumi.^hinjc of your 
crace«. cut-to^si^c, and carried t u tfwy ffeiireti 
staxeof/ahricittjon chat seems most practicmi 
aod tuioaomi^iil/nm your itjtfft^fwat* 

What It Does 

The Wcycrbaeuscf Laboratory Method of 
cmc dciign stops the wastes in crating; 

scica- 

'■l^.ciiminitinitexc-eismctDbers, 
and b}' the application of strmtg iinbi uieigbt 

ynA furnish jnic your ctates, tnadc up ia 
^i;(rticinj.orcut'to;5l7t?, neatly bundled 
#nii read}' Uit n^\cn1hl>^ 1 1 f rcci facc^jry lloor 
^pact! I'ur prtitiLable aujiufat-turinjt upcratkma. 

XfA It rcdijcci to a minimum or climituuci 

^*t, It lowers orcrhead cijjts by cuiiin* 
"no profit" sbippinc room opcraiionj 
to a minimum* 

e *t. It reduces "bad condition" cljtiml^by 
proper cra»cdeti*n»i well asbyassuc- 
ancc that only siiutt Juniber is uved, 

It lowers your freij^ht hilli onluffllKt, 
uiii Yim pay no fteisht on wajtc. 



BACK of the Weyerhaeuser Labo* 
ratory Metliod— making it of sound 
pra«ical use to intiustry— arc all the 
Weyerhaeuser knowledge of Ittmber, 
expert crating experience and all the 
VC'cyerhaeitser resources in fine light 
weight wouds and manufacturing and 
fabricating facilities. Even if non- 
standardization of your product — and 
consequently of your crating requin^ 
ments— makes the use of Cui-io-Size 
Crates impractical, you will find th»t 
the use of Weyerhaeuser Light Weight 
Crating Lumhcr brings decided ecuu' 
omics. We shall be glad to study your 
requirements by the La bora- 

^.^^ lory Method and tnalte recom- 

f.l4lii??X mendattons. 



Cralmg Division 
WEYERHAEUSER 
SALES COMPANY 
208 South La Salle Street 
Chicago, lUiaots 




Vhen arii'msi to Wrvrumtcwa S>lct CoMP»\r pleotf mcrtmn Xalinn't Hvitrnt 
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Improving Your 
Product puts New 
Life into Sales 



HKAR abmit big^ profits in IftJfl, but 
tbese are for Ihoae who are ever «Iert to changiiif; 
their products — ^keeping paoe with chjinging <le- 
mands. 

By consulting G. P. & F. engineers — aDowing 
them to help in developing mrvv products or im- 
proving otil ones — you at once aetnire the i>encfit 
(if 'W years' ejtpcneoee in pressed and sEHnipo<l 
inHal. TliL-i exjieriencc ts utiliKeil by Ihoiisutids of 
nifiiiiifaplurers to put greater lieaiity «nil (lals- 
bility into tlieir products — ^at rcdui-cd oo<rt. For 
jjrejiseil tneliil re<juires less nrachining than easl- 
inps — is lighter m weight, stronger, _ and more 
adaptable to modem sliajies and designs. 

For example, the body of the automobile jack 
dmwn on this pajje was an aluminum castinj;. It 
Was too heavy — vreigbing 14 oim<:«s. Strength 
I was not uniform and it was too susccplibSc to 
breaka^. Through the use of presisal steel C. 
P. & P. engineers pn>videil » finished, complete 
sJiell weighing 1ft ounces — four ounces less than 
the rough aluminum casting — and at eitoctJy half 
the cost. Uniforjn strength WTis secured — chances 
of hroakiige eliuiinatcd, 

Similar improvements anil mdiciil rctluctions in 
cost are possible in inmimernble pr<xiu<'ts and parts 
that are matte of eastings, forgings, wtiod parts, 
etc. Sending tmmple of your product, or blue 
print of a new njiMicl for recommenda lions places 
3'ou under no obligation. 

GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO, 
1371 Si. Paul Avenue - Milwaukee, Wis. 



Jt 



PmsMMt kIkI Inxly of 
uiitumobilc Jockf pro- 
diji^*<| by I\ & F, at 
n 5C|% sovinjLT Mvcr alu- 
mltiiim can I i n for- 



GBI DER, PAE.S( HKE & FREY CO, 
1371 St, Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 



Send your Booklet "Stampings" ' 
to adtfress below: 



NAME 
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How Will the 
Farm Bill Work? 

iConlznued frovi page 16) 
cents. Now, if the world market averaged 
$1 during the period when the stabiliza- 
tion corporation had to Hell its wheat 
abroad and the growers, with the assists 
iince of the Fann Loan Board had raised 
ihe home price to $1.42, the loss on that 
200 million bushels would be 84 miUjoii 
dollars. 

"That's the loss on only one crop. How 
long will that 500 million dollars Congress 
ig talking about last if the Board decides 
that horse-radish, and cot»on, and cab- 
bage and mint and poUitocs, and corn 
and livestock are all surplus croiis and 
can l)e handled the same way? 

He expawled mfh the force of the ar- 
gument he had made. 

"How long," he repeated, "will it la.st?" 

"Don't glare at me," laughwi Henry, 
"I didn't write the bill. But 1 gather from 
the discusssiona at Washington that only 
wheat, cotton, com, tobacco, and products 
quoted on the cvchange will be eligible." 

"Then if it can operate in only a few 
commodities, what are the other farmers 
goini; (o do?" 

The Other Farmers' Course 

"PROBABLY expand their acreage in the 
protected crops," Henry grinned and add- 
ed hastily as his father started to speak. 
"Don't say it. You're going to tell me that 
this levels cvoiylwdy's efforts, and you 
mafitcr farm ere want to know where you 
head in. Right?" 
His father nodded. 

"Maylx! it docs," Henry agreed, "but I 
don't know how you arc goini; to boost 
Ihe price on farm commn^lities generally 
and at, the same time get rid of the .^io- 
called margijial producer you hear so 
much about. There's a lot of other com- 
plaints you haven't amle. You can say 
the Government is going a long way into 
business to provide funds and sinicr^'ise 
the stabilization coqwirationa. You can 
siy the cooperatives will have to borrow 
money on marketing contracts to get 
money to do business and you can ju?k 
where they are going to borrow the 
money and I don't know. But they'll get 
it cheap. You can s.ay the Fedend Farm 
Board is a one-man Board — " 

"How's that," his father a.skcd. "I no- 
ticed there are to be several members. 
The President doesn't luve to choose 
them from among the nominees of the 
cooperatives as we trie^l to fix it but there 
are several members." 

"So there are," Henry told him. "One 
bill says there are to Ijo five members to 
i>e paid $12,000 each. But there is to be 
another whose salary is not set by Con- 
gress. He will jimbably Iw a stuier-mem- 
ber and dominate the whole works. He 
may even be a kind of czar but somebody 
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lifls to run tbis, and a man who can do the 
job right will be worth more than $12,- 
OdKJ a year. 

■'But e^ eu if he is a czar, he will have 
jik'nty of advice because radi commodity 
w ill be represented by a committee whose 
-ule duty will be to keep him fully in- 
rtiniied of its desires. When he and the 
-i.ibilizatton coqjoration decide (o sell, if 
flu- [iricp rities later they will kive sold 
till I tiitickij', awl if they can't prevent 
witie Hud nations, ihey will be all wrong. 
If iliey can't niise the price of products so 
rhey t>ritig the fa^nle^^:' purclxiising value 
lip to the le\el with industry's, then the 
iihi?ory councils nre likely to make it 
pretty unpleasant for the czar." 

Henry paused to light a cigaret. 

■Yon u.-ed to tell me," he eaid, flipping 
the match toward the fireplace, "that 
tlicrc are ii lot of ways to skin a cat. 
\'ipn"\e ju.-=t skintsed (his one yonr way. 
Now let's skin it mine. 

"Had you if topped to think that, when 
rhe Jifahilization corporation starts to buy 
:iud the price starts to advance behind 
the tnriff wall, no independent exporter 
can afford to ituy for export for he would 
have to .«e!l on low, world market.''?'* 

"Right," his father nodded. 

"There's another (loint you didn't con- 
.-ider," Henry said. "Tlie#ie stabilization 
corporations are set uji by the coojiera- 
tives. The Government, will lend ihem 
money for working capital and fit in on 
rhe making of charters and liy-laws hut it 
will have no more to say unle!<f they start 
manipulating prices' too liigh. That makes 
it plain that the stabilization corporations 
are to be managed by and for the cooj)- 
eratives." 

He paused. 

"U'liiiT are we waiting on?" 
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Cooperatives Can Keep Mum 

"TO LET that ?ink in. It's important. It 
means that those cooperatives, operating 
their corporations, don't have to tell what 
ihey are going to do in the m;irket as the 
Governtnent would if it were to play fair 
with other ojM?rators. 

'■Snjiixise, now, early in the F.1II coop- 
eratives buy, through their corporation, a 
lot of wheat. I don't mitid whe.it owned 
by cooperatives. They just pick ti[i wheat 
ipiietly and fjiiickly in a ininiber of large 
markets. The price here begins to rise Ix*- 
rause rhe wheat is taken ofT the market 

imimptly. 

"The .(Htopera fives sit tight and then 
take still more wheat off (he tnarket. 
I'riccs climb steadily under this niaiiipu- 
laiifui. The ciirponitiou <|uickly sells part 

tpl its low co.st wheat jibroad." 

^ "At the low world i)rice," his father 
put in joyously, "and the corjioration 

Jakes fi loss jn.wt. as I said." 

f "Right," answered Henry, "but who 
owns the corporation',' The co-o|).«. The 
bill says hisses .-^itstaineil by the corjiora- 
tion .•shall not be pas.-Jcd on to the coopera- 
tives but I can see where fliey might l>c 




TiiERE can be only 
one reason for the 
large percentage 
of Ferguson busi- 
ness that comes 
as a result of pre- 
vious work — and 
that is the cus- 
tomer's genuine 
satisfaction. 

Time and lime again, many of Americans 
greatest industries have returned to the 
Ferguson organization for engineer- 
ing counsel, new huil<Jing8, plant 
additions. Tlieir confidence har^ been won 
by past performance and past satisfaction. 

Ask any Ferguson cuBtonier anil he will 
tell you the name story — "Sound engi- 
neering — highest grade eoni^truction — 
prompt completion — satisfaction." 

THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 

Hanna Builaing • Cleveland^ Ohio 

Fei'j^tison 



mv VORK 



piTT8ai:Ki;u 



DETKOIT 



The Frrffitaan. "Crott 
Ser I i un", iiiibii»hed 
ntontf9^y^ ffirttninn n 
fund of information fur 
exprutiri't inlrresteJ in 
enKincfriitfi and ron- 
Ktrurlion itrohlrmii. Thi* 
monlh — o ffH\(un' nrlicip 
on " Cut linn f'" *" 
Costx." A rifiuett from 
you on your Irftvrhi-aii 
%fHl brinfi it loyouf(ruli». 

BIKHINCBAM . TUKIO. JAI>A.\ 
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willing to bear theso losses for :i while at, 
least IxK-auiie they Xyaxk- benefitcil most 
through the rise in prices. 

"You see the corporations have ad- 
vanced the price of wheat by dealing ti] 
other than cooiierative wheat. The co- 
operatives have held their wheat and 
have sold on the high, protected market. 
They are sitting pretty and can't lose. 
The corporations wouldn't h;tve to handle 
a very great \'oliinie to turn the trick. 
This scheme would work on pork, for in- 
stance, even more easily than it would on 
wheat." 

"Miiylie it would for a while," his father 
agreed, "It would give the farmers control 
of their marketing channels but it would 
need a real financial getiiiu>< to do it. .\iid 
how about forcing all farmers' into coop- 
eratives? They'd come in like flies and, 
when you get all the fanners in the coop- 
era-tives, where is the stabilization corpor- 
ation going to get the grain to do these 
pretty tricks?" 

"Lesson's over," said Henry, rising, 
"youll have to answer that question for 
yourself." 

His father grinned & little sheepishly. 
"I guess it isn't so hard to answe.r that. 
If all the farmers were in cooperatives we 
wouldn't need any equalization fee or de- 
benture plan to dunip our surplus wheat 
at the world jirife and sell at home at a 
good price hehirid a tariff wall." 
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W^lCKWIRE SPBNCBR 

MAKE UNIFORM 
Wire of all tdnds 
Wire Roiie 

Wire Reinforcing Fabric 
Clinton "mre Lath 
Wire Soeeo Cloth 
Wire PooltryNelling 
Chain Link Wire Pence 
Wire Springs ft Spirak 
Wire Kitchen Utourik 
Wire BalhroQTn I^Kturn 
Wire (Grilles ft Ca«» 
Wire Diamond lileah 
Perforated Metal Grilles 
Perforated Metal SrtceiB 
Peifonted Centrifugal 

Litui]08 
WisKO ZaA Ctotbiiig 




Theft, vandalism and arson are banished . . . 
a new resp«ct for property rights comes into 
being . - • the entrance to and the exit from 
private properties arc controlled . , . when 
wire becomes fence. 

In the past, when wire was woven by hand, 
few could afford chain link fencing. Today 
automatic machines have replaced the hand 
looms because . . . scientific research has shown 
the way and strict adherence to prescribed 
method of manufacture follows it in produc- 
ing uniform wire . . . wire that may be worked 
with automatic high speed machinery. 

For years the Wickwire Spencer Steel Company 
has been the leader in the production of uni- 
form wire and wire products. Due to their 
far-sighted though costly investigation, due to 
their faithful care in manufacture . . . protec- 
tive fencing i» within reach of everyone. 



WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CO. 
4J-49 EAST 42ND STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Cievelaotf 
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San Francisco 
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Seattle 

Portland 



WICKWIRE SPENCER 

Wire Products 



Labor's PfatForm 

WHEN the American Federation 
i)f Lalx)r held its annual conven- 
tion in New Orleans recently it 
decided on a program for 1020 which 
mcludes six mujor activities. The.se will 
iifford food for thought to those who are 
interested in bringing about workable 
umler^Jtandings between labor and capi- 
ta). The program follows: 

1. A continuation of efforts to prevent 
courts from issuing injunctions in labor dis- 
inites. Thi,s include,-? im endorsement of the 
ghipsteiid Bill in its original form. 

2. Effort to eslend the immigtunt quota 
luwd to ftjiply to Mexico and to Central and 
South America. 

3. .\ centering of labor organization ef- 
forts on the Soutbem State*, i»articularly 
with resjiect l,o Ifthor employed in textile 
and tobacco factories. 

4. Endorsodietit ol government regula- 
tion of the bituminous con] SncbiKtry, in- 
chiding support of the Watson-Rathbone 
Bill. 

5. A continuation of the Federation's op- 
position to employe reprcscnUitioa ici in- 
dustry. 

6. .-Vdvocacy of old-age peneioa laws in 
various states. 

In nddit.ion, the convention endorsed 
the movement of a five-day week, antl 
urged the limitation of the work period to 
the end that the total output might be 
reduced. 
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Horse Power 




AAA Mmth lliamond 
Roller Chain 



ROLLING 
SURFACES 
DISCOURAGE 
WEAR 
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This Business of 
Making Men 

(Continued from page 34) 
any chaiuiRl and make it effective. The 
important thing is the dpgree of voltage, 
nnd thnt mmt come l>y making the men 
desire to educate themselves. 

At one time there was a. theory that the 
w ay to make moii educate themselves was 
to let them select the snibject irt which 
fhey were interested and study that. The 
trouble is thnt nine boys out of ten at col- 
lege age have no real interests. If you ask 
them what their interest is they will select 
the thing tli.-it offers the least obstacle. 
In other words, their object, instcM'I hI' 
trying to cultivate their minds by tlfon. 
is to attempt to cultivate their minds with 
the least expenditure of energy. 

That is the wrong way. Anyone who 
deals with yotmg men realizes that alniot-i. 
anyone will become interested in that 
whidi he really does earnestly. In other 
words, doing comes not from interest, but 
interest comes from doing. 

The business man is not interested in 
1 he things he is doing 1 wcause he was born 
with a natural interest for that particular 
kind of business. He could have slid into 
something else. But as soon as a man does 
a thing, nnd tries to do it well, he liecomcs 
inlerestwi in doing it. He feels that it u 
TS'orth while. 

Such is the way we are trying to edu- 
cate our students. 1 believe all the eolleges 
in tiie Unit.ed States arc aware that there 
has bMU too little energy put vohmtarily 
into their work by students. We believe 
that our product has improved, but 
everyone can help us imi>rove it more. 

"Getting By" Is not Enough 

WHEN your son goes to college do not be 
satisfied that he gets tiy, creeps through 
and obtains those other very sulistantia! 
advmitages which come from college. Feel 
that he goes there to get an education, and 
let him understand that it is an education 
you expect him to get. 

Strangely enough many parent.3 do not 
desire that their sons shall get an educa- 
tion. In other words, they do not seriously 
care whether they leave college with a 
well trained and self-trained lirain which 
can l>e turned info fields of great utility 
for this country. Then why do they send 
them to collcgf? I do not attempt to an- 
swer that question. 

I believe, however, that, any man is en- 
titled to think the particular thing in 
which he is etigageil the most important 
for tho country. 1 believe our product of 
men is the most important for the future. 
Anil 1 li(!lieve parMil*' shoiihi help to hold 
np our hnnd.s in making Rond tli:it prod- 
uct which will determine the fate of 
leriea in tlie next century. 



HIGHER speeds ... the trend of in- 
dustry . , . demand drives which 
translate costly horse power into speed 
without undue los& Diamond Roller 
Chain applies 98 to 99^ of your H. P. 
to the shaft it is meant to speed . . , 
because Diamond Chain rolls at all 
I points of contact, reducing friction, 
conserving power. 

This simplest of all chains Is made 
of the toughest, longest wearing steel 
for the puTXJOse . . . reducing mainte- 
nance. Efficient on short or long cen- 
ters, it is more adaptable than belts or 



gears . . . has none of the disadvantages 
of either. Quiet in operation . . . made 
in a wide range of sizes and in single 
or multiple strands . • • Diamond Chain 
improves any power drive or internal 
machine drive ... up to 3600 r. p. m. 

Booklet 102A— "Reducing the Cost 
of Power Transmission"— describes and 
illustrates how leading manufacturers 
have secured marked saving in power 
with Diamond Roller Chain — savings 
important in profits and competition. 
Mail the coupon for this stimulating 
booklet. 




DIAMOND CHAIN & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
417 Kentucky Avet\ue, Indiariapolis, Indiana 

\ DIAMONO CHAIN & MPG, CO. 

\ ^ 4I7Kcntuc;fcyAvc., Ifuitiiniipalu, Ind- ^ 

^ You nuv uful complrti! ini»tntu' 

tlon. We »n InttnMed in the powj- Addnm — 
^ V of l>l»inonJ Chain, Ion 

'^^^ \ □ Power TnmHD Won Drive.— Book- Cltr... 

^ In J02A. 

^ OMicUnsAtiplicatianv-Baaltlin 104- Smie . .„„ 

(SBIDI 

yfhm »riti»ii to Dmhokb Cutix A MLMirtcmixu CoiiruiY jrfnur mcnfion .Vatibii't B«u<h€U 
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Bankevs to MndusU*^' 

Eve tr^ where 



T&« Co. rttaih oil burners in a 

suhurhan town. In a typical mmth salts 
on the dcferrtd payment flan totalled 
^3,(J33 .00. This dealer discounts custom- 
er notes with the nearby C. /. T. local 
office which also attends to the monthly 
collections. Using C. I. T. Service cred'* 
sales are as easy to handle as cash sales 
and working capital is not tied up in 
banking customers who ask for terms. 




The Loeal Merehant 

Denerv^en the Best 
in Finaiiee Service 



C. L T. financing service is used by 
merchants in practically every city 
throughout the country. They 
value it for low rates, prompt 
action , freedom from ' 'red tapc"and 
for the kind of cooperation that can 
only come from bankers who know 
everyphase of credit merchandising. 
These features and others explain 




why lately so many leading manu- 
facturers after comparative investi- 
gation have selected C. I.T. Service 
for recommendation to their 
dealers. They want all their dealers 
to have the benefit of the financing 
facilities which they know many 
of the most successful merchants 
have been regularly using for years. 



Aircraft 
Auiomobiles^ 
Bvbery* Equipment 
B«u 

Bonlins Machiiier;r 
Coamctorj' £(|uipniciii 
Conveyors 
Dairy Machinery 
Etccirii: Apr>[i;ince9 



Write for C 1. T. Plan* covering Credit St 
Farm Murhiaeiy 

FurnUure 

Ganice EquipmcDt 

Equipment 
Hotel fur^i^h^nB^ 
Musical Initrunitfits 
OfFiL-e f:tjuipmcnt 
Oil add Gas Heaters 
Orleans 

Pattern Machinery 
— — and many olber pnrducii . 



'its of- 



Fianos, Phdnojeraplis 
r^riaunji MaLhiotry 
Radiof 
Kcfriecraior^ 
Saw ftlill Machinery 
Store Fi xiuru^ 
Tcjttile Machinery 
Washing Mnchines 
WddinK Machinery 
X-ray Machines 




^MERCIAL JnVESTMENt|rIJST 
CORPORATION 

Executive Ojjices, One Park Aimue, New York 

Subsidiary and Affiliatet! Operating Com panics with Head Offices in New Vork... Chicago. ..San 
Francisco. ..Toronto... London... Berlin., .Paris ...Brussels,., Copenhagen... Havana.. .San Juan, 
P.R . , . Buenos Aires . . . Sao Paulo . . . Sydney, Australia . . . Offices in more than 100 Cities. 
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What the World of Finance Talks Of 



By MERRVLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 



MEN eontinue to talk cau- 
tious! y, if not bearish I y — 
iit><l to hold on to ihnlr 
good stocks. 
, Through the late Wm- 
ter and early Spring, nvenvgc stock prices 
held fairly stnady dtspit* nn avahmchc of 
scare propaganda from official and other 
quarters. The resistance of the stock ticker 
to such i)3ychotogical developments re- 
flects eonfidenee concerning the long term 
future of the shares of Itsvding American 
corporations. Finuiieiers, with portfolios 
of securities accjuired at much lower levels, 
are disinclined to lose their position iti 
order to take advantage of short term 
price swings. 

The very wealthy, subject to a 20 per 
cent surtax, find profif.-laking coirtly and 
therefore unattractive. The tax factor 
gives them an incentive to haoR on, feel- 
ing tliat the Government's contingent in- 
terest in proJiis on resales gives them a 20 
])cr cent margin. In 
other wordfi, such oper- 

iitors can sit through a ' 

20 per cent reaction 
:ind be no worse off 
ilia n if t hey had sold out 
at the peak, and shared 
their profits with the 
Federal Treasury. 

Charles E. Mitchell, 
chairman of the Na- 
tional City Dank, l)e- 
licves that tliL'! tax fac- 
tor is a primary influ- 
ence in making arlifi- 
cial s(,'curity marketj;. 
He thinks that exces- 
sive brokers' loans can 
be redtjced if the Fwl- 
eral Government will 
cease to regard capital 
gains as income for tax 
purposes. There is 
much scientific merit in 
tlie argument. Tlic ini- 
(lartial National Bu- 
reau of Economic Ile- 
(iearch, in its economic 
Bttidies, ignores capital 
gains. The British 
viewpoint conflnns this 
juilgment. 

The ])oli(ica] pros- 
pects of Mr. Mitchell's 
projKxsnl do not seem 
favorable for the aver- 
age man would not like 
to see the Wall Street 
"gamliler" exempted 



from a tax which bears heavily on the 
salaried worker and "legitimate" business 
niiin. Possibly this objection could Ije met 
by taxing profits made over a short period 
but exempting those made through long 
term investment. 



IN RECENT weeks, the man on the 
street has been discussing ere<lit. Ctirlv- 
Btone nnalysis of this subtle and baffling 
subject has not always been enlightening. 
Even the specialists, however, have radi- 
cally disagreed in their diagnosis. Each 
economist who was consulteil by the Fed- 
eral Rer*er\'e Board seemed to have a 
different viewpoint. The truth is that eco- 
nomies is an inexact science, ami the gresit 
need is more research and study, and less 
dogma ttsm. 

Confronted by an excessive gold supiily 
which preventoti the automatic restraints 
from operating the Federal Reserve 




Business Has a Generous Heart 

Sharing its plenty with a greater generosity than ever 
before, American business last year gave $2,330,600,- 
000 to philanthropy. Churches received the greatest 
gifts, but charity, education and advancement of health 
were causes that also gained large contributions 



Board has sought to substitute intelli- 
gence or discretion for the automatic 
checks cffectetl by the rise and fall of gold 
resen'cs. It has been makuig an e.x))eri- 
ment along the lines of a managed cur- 
rency which John Maynard Keynes, the 
British lilieral, believe.^: i.s better than the 
old-fashioned gold standard, 

Fnworried alwut the adequacy of legal 
rescri-es, the Board has made a gesture 
in the direction of credit coui^en^ation. In- 
stead of permitting sjM^culators to take 
atlvantage of all the expan.'--iliility of pres- 
ent huge gold reserves, there has Ijcen a 
desire to earmark .some of the gold for 
the bona fide needs of tbc futn^l^— do- 
mestic and foreign. 



GETTING c!os<'r to «tatutory responsi- 
bilities, the Boani hat; been concerned for 
^ome lime over tlie so-cidled misuses of 
Fe«ieral Reser\-e credit by certain mem- 
ber banks. It objected 
to The habit of i<ome 
meml>er banks of re- 
maining as pcmianent 
boarders at the table of 
I he Reserve Sy^•tem. It 
looked askance at those 
institutions which were 
cither borrowing jH'r- 
manently or with tm- 
dite frequency. The 
Board felt that such 
bank.-^ were improperly 
using Reserve credit, 
which was intended for 
emergencies and sea- 
.*oiial ])eaks, as capital. 

Tbcy especially rc- 
si'iiied such practices 
if I he mcniljer banks at 
the same time were 
heavy letiders of call 
funds at the Stock Ex- 
change. Thif- (hn^f not 
mean that the Board 
objects to member 
banks borrowing at the 
Rcser\'e Banks to put 
out call funds to tide 
over emergencies, as 
the National City Bank 
didon the panicky mar- 
ket session of Tuesday, 
March 28. 

.Mihough Senator 
Carter Glass of Vir- 
ginia asked the Federal 
Reserve Boanl to dts- 
• b.'irge Mr. Mitchell as 
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Information for Traders 

THE successful trader in securities needs 
to have at his daily call, current devel- 
opments in the issues in which he is directly 
interested and timely information covering 
stock market movements. ^Our Informa- 
tion Department, comprising a staff of our 
most experienced market staristicians work- 
ing under the direct supervision of two part- 
ners of this firm, provides our customers 
daily with the kind of data they require. 

'thu smnjice is anjailaiU at all »f our vSices. We thall bt glaJ 
M disaist 'withjoUt ;V dtlail, how Is open an account taitA ut. 



HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 

BOSTON NEW VORIC CHICAGO CLEVELAND 

DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. PITTSBURGH 

Mefflben of the New York, Btxton, Chicago, Clcvdand, Pittsburgh, anil 
Detroit Stock Exchingo ind the New York Curb Market AMoclivlan 




Investment 
Trusts 

While the investment trust is recognised as a valuable aid 
to the individual investor In simplifying liis investment 
problems, the distinct differences in the rights of share- 
holders or participants in the many investment trusts now 
in existence or being formed, make necessary a careful 
analysis before choosing among them. 

We gladly offer our services in this respect without 
obligation to you. 



OTIS & CO, 

Esfafcliified iSog 

CLEVELAND 

New Yorfe Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati 

Denver Kansas City Toledo Akron Columbus 

Louisville Colorado Springs Canton Massillon 

MEMBERS; N*w Yorfc, Chka^, CJtveland, Detroit and Cincinnati Stock Exchanges, 
CWcago Board of Trade, New York Cotton Exchange and New Yorfe Curfe lAarlmt 



.1 cliij!!- A iJireottir iii the Federal Reserve 
Board of New York, the Boaitl has no 
rritirisim to ma Ice of his conduct in avcrt- 
itiR n nioney rrisls l>y letting it lie known 
tlmf, a ftiiul of $2'),000,0(X) wns available. 

Members of the Board, however, would 
have i)rcferrcd that in his public state- 
ment Mr. Milchell had indicated that 
such a procedure was not inconsistent, 
ttith the Federal Resen'e iiolicy, insteiul 
of letting some people infer that, he was 
defying the Federal Re«;rve. Irrespective 
of pbrasinpt, well informed individuals 
have understood that Mr. Mitchell per- 
i-eived the need of restraint in the tise ot 
credit for speculative ptirjrases. 

# 

TO A substantial extent, the custom 
which hiif grown in the last two or three 
years of using Federal lleser^'e credit per- 
manently by some member lianks, has id- 
ready lieen corrected. The Federal Re- 
serve authorities have preferred to deal 
individually with recalcitrant bank^;, 
rather than pennlize all banks with a 
higher rediscount rate. Members of tho 
Board recognize that their policy must 
be carried out with moderation, for some 
banks on which heiivy drafts of gold havts 
been made find it difficult to get out of 
debt to the Reserve Bank. 

Some mendiers of the Board are Siitis- 
fled if such banks are not incrensing their 
obligation at the Federal Reserve Bank 
and if they are iit the ^'!lme time gradually 
rcfiuriiii; their s])ecuLTtive loans. 

In reducing indebtednes.* to the Federal 
Reserve Bank.-;, mt>niber bjinks can iicjui- 
fiate either throue;h reducing loans or sell- 
ing securities. For some time many out- 
of-town banks have been reluctant to sell 
securities because of the poor bond mar- 
ket. To some extent, bank holdings of 
bonds have became frozen. Selling at cur- 
rent prices in numerous instances entails 
taking a loss, and hired executives of 
lianka are reluctant to go before their 
boards of directors and confess that they 
iViund it necessary io dispo.ec of bonds at 
lower prices than they originally paid for 
them. 

IN PUBLISHED statements, the Board 
has indicated a desire to see a curtailment 
of the rate of flow of credit into broker.^' 
loant!. For four week.'; following March 20, 
when brokers' loans reached a new high 
level, there were successive decrease!*, 
largely in resjioase to Federal Reserve 
pressure. In the fifth week — next to the 
L^st in .^]iril — there was a reversal with a 
rise of r>7,000,000 for the week in brok- 
ers' loans. lu the previous month there 
had lieen ;i reduction of $368,000,000 in 
l>rokers' loans. 

The total toward the end of .\pril was 
$177,000,000 lower than the aggregate oh 
Febniarj' C when the Federal Reserve i.s- 
sued its first warning, thougli it was 
still $1G2.0<KJ,0(K) higher than at the out- 
set of the year and $1 ,348,000,000 alwvc a 
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Quardians of the "battle Cjfleet 

ALL NEW ENGLAND POWERED 



Two hundred and six lighting 
planes journeyed south with 
the Fleei this winter for maneu- 
vers. And the motor in every plane 
was Ne-u: England built. An amazing 
fact and one which bears witness 
to the progress the aviation in- 
dustry is making here. Already 
leading manufacturers of planes, 
motors and equipment are located 
here. And they have located wisely, 
for New England offers skilled 



labor, abundant power, established 
airlines and airports. 

Aviation is comparatively a new- 
comer here and it joins a list of 2 r/ 
separate and distinct industries. It 
increases the amazing diversity of 
industry which makes New Eng- 
land's prosperity independent of 
any single line. If you are consider- 
ing a new factory location let us 
tell you of the many advantages 
New England offers. 



FIRST 



NATIONAL BANK 

BOSTON 



78+ * * 1919 



CAPITAL & SURPLUS $50,000,000 



J^(V^e; SnglathVs Jtargest J^inancial Institution 



U'Am frririnff to 'Tm Kir^t N\riipNU. IUnk I'l i'y -r- .i''0*r inmf£rtn .Vqfion'^ /lufinfii 
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An 18 per cent^ Gain 
in Exports 

MERICAN exports for the first 
quarter of this year were nearly 
1 8 per cent, greater than for the 
corresponding quarter of 1928; and ex- 
ports for 1928 were greater than for any 
year since 1920, 

Adequate banking ser- 
vice is a highly impor- 
tant factor in our foreign 
trade. The Guaranty has 
for many years financed 
a substantial share of our 
exports and imports. 

This business has come 
to us because of our long 
experience in this tield, 
our exceptional facilities, 
and the close and expert 
attention given to our 
customers' interests. 
We invite business houses to consult us on our service in 
financing exports and imports and in all the various phases of 
commercial banking. 




How Businc.-^ 
with Foreign Countries 
is FiiianceJ 



i? 



This booklet explains, with 
many illustralions^ the 
methods and forms general- 
ly used in modern foreign 
trade financing. It will 
be sent to interested execu- 
tives en request. 



Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 

140 Broadvi'ay 

KEW YORK UJNDON PARIS BRUSSELS 

LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERl* 



year ago. Tlie total at the end of April 
was $;S0] ,OlK),()0<) below the peak reached 
March 30. Such reduction In hrukers' 
loanis WHS partly offset hy a net iiicreaue in 
collateral loans by banks directly to cua- 
tomers. 

When the rcdiii'licin in loans hud 
reached .$3(i8,OUO,(J0U, one sijoktamiui for 
the Federal lieserve viewpoint said it was 
about half enough, though the Board oflfi- 
eially has refrained from setting up any 
definite goal. 

Three times in 192S and again in 1920 
the Federal Reserve has shown great 
power to influence credit and market con- 
ditions for short periods, but in the long 
nm basic economic forces become opera- 
tive. In tlio hist analysis, the chief influ- 
enco of the Reserve is in timing changes. 
( »ne member of the Board told mc tliat he 
regards the system only as a sort of shock 
absorlicr. He also exjtressed the opinion 
that nothing that the Federal Reserve 
Board could have done in the last year 
would have greatly changed the financial 
situation. 

* 

A PRINCIPAL objective of the FevJeral 
Reserve Board ha.« been to get lower rates 
of interest for business. For weeks, it has 
kept its own rediscount rate below open 
market rates in order, sentimentally at 
least, to contril)Ute case to intere.'^t rates 
charged business and agricidtnro. Though 
business has had to pay at least one per 
vent higher interest rate.'j than in the 1D22 
to 1027 period, there ha.s bec;n a prefer- 
ential rale for business, which has «b- 
t:iined funds at lower rates than apecuhi- 
tors. Incidentally, such a differential has 
continued pret ty refs;ularly since the war, 
and is partly the reuult of the Federid Re- 
serve Act which makes commercial loans 
eligible for rediscoimt and ordinary col- 
lateral loans ineligible. 

My recent conversatlonB with menibcre 
of the Board indicated that they recog- 
nize that they arc deeding with an un- 
precedented situation, and that they are 
testing out conditions as they go along. 
Tlieir method is experimented. According- 
ly, they are being subjcc{c<l to criticism 
irom some quarters on the ground of in- 
consistency and indecisiveness. They do 
lean toward a cautious attitude. 

For weeks they have been holding down 
the rediscoimt r.-ite, though threatening 
further disciplinary action if necj^sary to 
correct the Wall Street loan situation, 

LOXnS J. HOROWITZ, president of the 
Thompson Starretl; Comjiany, in connee- 
tion with the celebration of 25 years of 
service of six of tlie directors of the im- 
mense construction company, sought to 
bring Ralph Waldo Emerson u[( to date. 

"Great instilut.ion.s," Mr. Horowitz said, 
"are not as Emerson supposed, 'the 
lengthened shadow of one man' but rath- 
er the comiioaite shadow of many men 
reaching out for a single objective." 

That is a new philoso]ihic expression of 



H7i*T« wtitiuQ to fJt:^»vMy TitT:i*r CuifiMNV iir Si:w Yijek ^muc m'-ntion \it1ir>f'.' tUitinr^* 
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ilie novel spirit of eoojwration in Ameri- 
pan biisiiioss, with organization, rather 
limn individual gpniiis, coming increas- 
ingly to the fore. 

Mr. Horon-itz's argument is slightly 
weakened by his own example, for he ha.- 
lieen the prime factor in the builtling up 
of his compiiny since he joined it same 'J4 
years ago. 



I H.WE compiled a list of tlie ten most 
significant contemporary figures in finanee 
ami trade, from an American viewpoint. 
The list include? — ,1. P. Mnrsan, .'\ndrew 
W. Mellon, Owen D. Yoimg, Henri- Ford. 
John D. Roekefellcr, Sr., Hjalmar Sctiacht, 
Montagu Norman, Charles E. Mitchell. 
Pierre S, du Pont and Oris P. Van Swcr- 
ingen. 

Other observers have other ideas. If 
there were an eleventh, I wotikl seleet 
Sidney Z. Mitchell, ehnirman of the Elec- 
tric Bond&Sliare,andan oiitstaniUng per- 
sonality in the development of the power 
ajul light indu.«try. George F. Baker, vct- 
I'rnn head of the First Xational Bank, 
should he near the tojt of sueh a !iat. Mr. 
Baker's as.«ociHte, Myron C. Taylor, chair- 
man of the finance committee of the 
United States Steel Corporation, is an- 
other prime figure, and his star ia still 
in the ascendancy. 



SPEED is a unique cbaracteri.stie of our 
new economic civilization. High-powered 
automobiles and trains, .airplanes, radio 
communication — -the.«e are the instrumen- 
lalities for annihilating time and sjiace. 
Tlieir development U changing our sense 
of values. 

Paul W. Chapman, 48 year old financier 
who recently acquired the fleet headed by 
the Leviathan from the Shipping lioard, 
in announcing that his coin|iany would 
.satisfy (he new eraving for speed by sup- 
Iilemenfing steamship service with air- 
j)lanes, challenged the wisdom of the new 
emiihasis on mere celerity. 

"Personally," he pointed out, in an in- 
terview, "I don't quite understand thi- 
craving for speed by folks who arc pleas- 
ure bent. I often wonder what people do 
with the extra day they may gain in tak- 
ing the fastest ship to Europe, or with the 
three or four minutes they save by taking 
a mauling in ;i subwiiy express when the>- 
could ju.st as well ride in a local. 

"But if they want sjieed, it is the busi- 
ness of a transportation company to give 
it to them, and that's whit I'm goinir to 
do." 



ECONOMIC nationalism is growing. In 
England, it resulted in the attempt to 
])revent American shareholders from jiar- 
tieijiating in a new is.aiie of stock of Gen- 
eral Electric, Lt<l. After jmitests, the 
luanagement has backed down. Moretiver. 
r. B. Macaiiley, president of tljoSun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada, aske<l 



To Stockholders 

of Close 
Corporations: 



We have a plan 
which will accomplish 
these things: 




♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 1. 

Each stockholder wiil know definitely what wili 
become of his interest in case of his death. 

2 

Each stockholder will be compensated for his 
interest, and to its full value. 

Each stockholder will know that the surviving 
stockholders will have funds available to pur- 
chase his stock. 

4 

Each stockholder will be assured that there will 
be no introduction of unknown, outside interests 
to disrupt the smooth working of the affairs of 
his close corporation. 



*HE Equitable has prepared a booklet, "To 
Officers of Close Corporations," in which 
the method of accomplishing these four points 
is explained. Send for a copv today. 



LOMX-IN • r.KtM 
Ml .VI CO CITV 

Total rcsourccj 
mori- than 
S>;0.(300.00(J 
♦ 

© 6. r.c. «/ r./#jg 



T'^? Equitable 
TRUST Company 

OF NEW YORK 

11 BRO.A.D STREET 



UVirti irrid'nff to Fjn irvmi T^i ■•r f '..ni-iw nr Ni.w V«k piratr mrrlinn Salinv'i Hurmc 
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BEDAUX LABOR MEASUREMENT 
ESTABLISHES DEFINITE RELA- 
TION BETWEEN MEASURED EFFORT 
AND WAGES PAID. THEREIN IS 
FOUND THE BASIS FOR MUTUAL 
CONFIDENCE AND UNDERSTAND- 
ING BETWEEN MANAGEMENT 
AND LABOR, -^s^ '<:s' -^i? 

The applkathn oj a common denomiiuttor in 
the measurement of human power was erigr- 
nated by Chas. E, Bedaux. t r * 
Today, this principle is suaessfuUy applied 
under his personal control in indtistrial plants. 

THE CHAS. E. BEDAUX COMPANIES 



TOE CHAS. E. BEDAUX CO. 
OF NEW HOVL.lm. 

umiotxccrr 



TUE CHAS. E. BEDADX Ca 
OP PACIFIC STATES, Im, 
KtTLdKD, OKE 




THE CHAS. E. BEDAUX CO. 
OF ILLINOIS, Ik. 
CMOIGO 



CHAS. E. BEDAUX, W, 

SCOET A TTAUANA BEDAUX 
If Bi.V, tTALY 

TXUSXHE BEDAUX GESaXSCHAFT, H. B. H. 



FISCAL — MA 
INVESTMENT 



N A G E D 
TRUSTS 



is a spear that knows no brother 

Quality of investment trust management determines 
quantity of investment trust income. Income that will 
exhibit staying power in possible lean years as well as 
expanding power in fat years. Authorities agree tha- 
management is vital. 

United States Fiscal Corporation furnishes independent 
management to investment trusts. It has no entangling 
financial alliances. No money-interest or policy-interest 
in any issue of securities. Operations are determined solely 
by intrinsic merit, outlook, and the best interests of in- 
vestors, as judged by a staff of experts. 



Send ioday for "Ftnir-Vcfir Analyw8"of 

Financial. Investing Co. 
of New York, Ltd. .oBtottbe 

United State* Fi*ai].Con»ration croup. 
Amk tor- Boolcttft A-I 



i 



SMITH, REED & JOl^ES 

IN<;OBI'URATED 

inrestmvnt Seruritl0» 
Tlie Chnse IVatlonal Hank ttulldln;; 
20 Pine StreeC N«»w "I'nrk 




Pnrlirtment for permission to Issue new 
sliarcri which would be sold only to Cuntt- 
diiuis. 

Following thesft demands, P. W. Chii])- 
iriiiii & Company liniit<Ml the s.-ile of shares 
in the new United States Lines, Inc., to 
citizens of the United States. The Ciiiip- 
mau resit fiction probiihly was in iiccorti- 
nnee with nn agreement with the Shipping 
Board t hat the ships would be kept under 
.Vmerican control. 

These restrictions are artificial, for cap- 
ita! i.s int<'rnational. It ill l)t>fita the British 
to put up nationalistic harriers to finance 
for they are the ones who taught the rest 
01 the worid the game of international 
finance. 



A LEADING industrialist, who asked 
that his name be witliheld, tn discussing 
witJi me the effect of the renaissance of 
the Fori! Motor Company on the rest of 
the automobile industry, remarke<l, "I 
feel that there ha:* been a, great shortage 
of the low i)ri(;e<J automobiles since Ford's 
[iroduetion was curtailed. Probably this 
-shortage has not yet. been filled ; but, all 
.''iiid and done, Fonl'.s 'come back' Ih only 
re^lorins tliiuKti to a normal and healthy 
position, which no other manufacturer 
should rt^ret," 



TELLING the Federal Reserve Board 
how to proceed has liecome a jmpular na- 
tional pastime, .surceedinR Mali Jons, 
cross word puzzles and "Ask Me .'Another" 
games. 

Dr. .lerenilah W. Jenks, of New York 
Fniver.-^ity, mildly chastises the Board for 
following instead of leading the ftrocea- 
.*ioii. The doctor embodies his prescrijition 
iu these words, "When there seems to bo 
a ten([ency for business to fall below nor- 
mal the Federal Reserve Board shouhl 
begin promptly to forestall this tendency 
by buying securities; following thi.s up, 
if need be, by lowering the raX^a of in1<>r- 
est. The opjiosite policy should be fol- 
lowed when business is inereasiiig, faster 
ihan is normal. Let the Board lead, not 
follow. 

"The chief business of the Federal Re- 
.lerve Board is to conserve and i>romotc 
the ordinary' course of business; to pre- 
vent undue slackeninR of business on the 
one hand and undue promotion of busi- 
ness on the other. It must repre.sont the 
agricultural, industrial aud commercial 
interests of the country, not the specu- 
lative interests." 



ROBERT P. LAIMONT, new Secretary 
of Commerce, in discus.sing the business 
situation with me, expressed 8]>ecial inter- 
est in the fact that car h)a<lings had indi- 
cated that trade gains were well diversi- 
fied, and were not represented by an un* 
due bulging in any single commodity en- 
tering in rail traffic. Moreover, he was 
impressed with the absence of commodity 
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inflation. As a matter of fact, at the he- 
jiinnitig of M.iy, comimklity prices stood 
ajiproximately where they wore ;i yeariigo 
— wjiiK'wliJit below the peak attjiucj la.st 
Beptomlier. In April wool uinl ni!>l»er 
jiriecs ilro[)])e(l sliiirply; print duths, bur- 
lap, sht'llar, lard, tallow, and cottonseed 
oil also declined; zinc dropjiwl below ita 
rtrcfttt summit, nnd wheat Una floetuated 
irregularly amitl the political talk of farm 
relief. 

The Harvjird Economic Society reports 
that continued decliiift in its "sensitive 
price index" points to a curtailment in 
production by basic industry that woold 
probably ex'i'cd the normal seasonal set- 
back which iii usuiilly expected to come 
later in the Spring. 



EDWARD A. FILENE. Boston depnrt- 
nicnt store owner, beUcvep that the way to 
prolong and con-seric prosperity lies in 
lieighteiting export.s to take care of the 
prwhicts of mafs production. 

"Every man," he |>oints out, "wantfl to 
be ft good citizen anci to have a compe- 
tence. He wants to be able to earn enough 
to sujiiwrt hifi family in comfort, to edu- 
cate hi.« children, and enjoy some of the 
liixtirie.s of life. When he can accompiieti 
thi,« he iss usually a good citizen at peace 
with the world . 

"Whe!» Ihe masines of pwple of any 
nation have thL« decent standard of living, 
that nation is niot^t likely going to remain 
at peace with the world. 

"So wc come back to the fact that 
joreign trade and good foreign reiationa 
are the liasis of Peace and I'rosperity — 
that all we can do to help foreign trade 
and to cultivate the friendship of other 
nationy not only serves our l>est personal 
inierestsf — helps to keep us profitably cm- 
jiloyed — but also serves the Iwst interests 
of our country anil the pcjice and progri<f:.« 
and prosperity of the world." 



IX SPITE of the multiplicity of remarks 
and resolutions on Cajiilol Hill, it .^eems 
unlikely that any legislation designed to 
exierniinale the jsticker in Wall Stre<>t will 
pa.ss in the [iresont session. Such patent 
medicine remetlies of legislators have hia- 
torienlly done more harm than good idong 
economic tines. The individual Ix'ars a 
resjwnsihility for his own conduct and to 
succeetl must exercise initiative, intelli- 
gence, and prudence. 



.\LTHOUGFI (he automobile industry is 
climbing to new [teaks, the rate of growth 
ha.f slackened in recent years. Even the 
jiresent iiroduclion would not be dtspo.^ed 
(if, were it not for a rapid rise in exjiorts 
of motor vehicles. 

When the tiugaboo of saturation looms, 
the mere replacement demand is almost 
enough to keep Ihe industry pnvsiKTous, 
if il can continue to attune production to 
demand. 





Lx>ok for 
Investment Values 
Behind the Price Quotations 

rl normal markets day to day security prices 
are of slight importance to the conservative 
investor whose chief object is not speculative profit 
but safety and dependable income. 

In periods of enforced liquidation, however, 
when securiti^ are sold in larger amounts than the 
market can absorb, the investor enjoys the unusual 
opportunity of acquiring good investments at prices 
far below their intrinsic value. 

Such opportunities are 
arailahle today 

How the securities of some of the foremost public 
utility companies in the United States may be 
employed to augment your investment return is 
described in our booklet "Increasing Your Income 
Return," A copy will be sent on requ^t. 



G. L. Ohrstrom 6 Co. 



Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 



PHiLADHLFHIA 



MILWAUKEC 
49 Euf W«tcf Stftn 



BOSTON 
1o F*^id Stmt 

MINNEAPOLIS 
Bakffr Build]n|[ 

ST. LOUIS 
luWny CnunU Bwldinj; 



CHICAGO 
aj l South La Stlim SciM 

DETRorr 

Buhl Buildinii 

SAN FRANCISCO 
Rum Building; 



LOS ANGBLSS 
6v South Spniiii Stmt 



LONDON, ENGLAND 
t Roys) Btfhjnfr Av*. 



Vl/i/n uviiiiia /u i;. L. Uiikaimuu il Co, pleatc mmtion Salinn't Hiuinm 
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i3 6a]vk of Los A^^gejles 

Cjipilal, Surplus and Undivided Profits $50,000,000 



)RMED by consolidation of Security Trust 
& Savings Bank and Los Angeles-First 
National Trust and Savings Bank, combin- 
ing two of the oldest and largest banks of 
Southern California. 

The Securitj'-First National is fully 
equipped to do everj' kind of bank- 
ing business, and has branches 
extending from Fresno and San 
Luis Obispo to the Imperial Valley. 



HENRY M. ROBINSON 

ChiiirmiDi (if the Board 



J. F. SARTOR! 

Prtiideiit and Ckuirtitan of the 
Exccutke Committee 





IN 



ELECTRIC TUBE SIGNS 

UNTII. It had developesl really superior 
neon electric signs (built complete in its 
own plants), you did not find FJexlume's 
name and mark affixed to such displays. 
But now; .... 

Revolutioniiry electrodes, baaed on a new 
principle, have been originated by I'lcxlume. 
They assure more brillinnt illuminnrion and 
much longer tube life. Maintenance, too, has 
been greatly sirnplified: tubes easily plug in; 
electric connccdona automatic; high voltage 
wires arc not touched; terminals weather- 
proof — these arc valuable features ilevclopeil 
by FIcxUimc for which patents arc pending, 
A more attracuve and lower priced spe- 
cialty of Flcxlutne is a part neon and part 
raised glass letter design, combining color 
forccfulncsa with clear legibility to an unus- 
ual degree. 

l.et us submit color sketches^ — no 
charge or obligation. Discounts on 
quanrity orders. Fi.exlumf.Cori'0(L4- 
■n0N,2O94Militar;RD:ul, Buffalo, N.Y. 



OPm «iw/ Cilia 
tl V. S. nW 




Tube— Glass Letter- Exposed Lamp— Combination Designs 



Industry's Man in 
the Cabinet 

(Contiimed from iiage 36) 
placing .>flOfl,000,000 worth of orders a 
diiy. After the wiir t-amo ihc investigation 
by the Attorney General and it was found 
that not one penny of that vast sum hail 
been misapplied, fraudulently applieti or 
wastcftilly fijient. It is no wontler that ho 
got the Distinguished Sen*ice Mediih 

He is bill and well set ihin. flanked 
and big boned with wide, lean shr)iildcrK. 
His name would seem to trace to a Scotch 
ancestry, but his parents were both Ca^ 
nadian Scot^-h who had moved to Detroit, 
He baa sandy hair and bright blue eyes 
aud a military air. 

He did not become soldierly while ho 
was bowing over a desk in Wasliington, 
of conrs<?. There is a tradition that ho 
used to slip back to the ofRee at night 
during the Summer, so that he could work 
in comfort with his collar off and his uni- 
form coat hung over a chair. Tliat soldier- 
ly air probably dates back to the time 
whm the Lamonts carried claymores ami 
i iinsidered the bagjyipe the pet property 
of Mu!?ic, Heavenly Maid. 

It has been observed of Mr, Lamont 
that he would look well right now in kilin 
and with a bonnet cocked sidewine on bin 
head. The odd ihmg about that oljser- 
vation ia that every person makes it for 
himself. 

He Worked for Love of Work 

MR. LAMONT 'S parents were in fair cir- 
eunislanres ;ind he did not have to work 
his way through tlic University of Michi- 
gun. Yet after a couple of years in college 
he took a summer's job as draftsman in 
the shops of the Michigan Central. At 
the end of the first Summer he liked it 
m well that he kept on for two full years. 

"No, I did not need the money." 

Why does the man refuse to be roman- 
tic? When he decided to ret\irn to college 
and get his B. S. degree, his graduation 
thesis offered a design for an all steel box- 
car. Tliis was in 1S'.>1. It took the box car 
makers ten year.*; to catch nji to him. Mr. 
I^imont did not tell me this. I had to iliu 
it out. of the lites. .As a civil engineer he 
worked on the lirst Chicago World's Fair. 

By 1012 he was president of the Ameri- 
can Steel Foundries, a big company even 
then. He hlled that joli — imti took on 
other jol)s aud filled them. 

He docs not ileal in soft sawtler. He 
t.alks very little. He does not bhilT. But 
he knows. A chief who knows is Heaven's 
choicest blessing to the man who wants 
to get ahead with his job. He fakes lui!d, 
they say. He never fliirrieH. He is one of 
the first on the job in the moniitig and 
one of the last to lejive at night. 

He doesn't look it by 20 year.«. But he 
is 62 years old. 
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THE OFFICE MANAGER'S HEAD 



WAS 




NING LIKE A TOP 



And why wouldn't it? Ever since the President 
had said, "Let's see if we can't get our figures 
faster," the OfEce Manager had reviewed a dizzy 
parade of accounting machines. He had heard 
claims and counterclaims . . . hewiidering talk of 
tabulators, totalizers, automatic releases and 
Heaven knows what! 

Then in came die man from Remington Rand. 
"I haven't any one type of accounting machine 
to show you," said He, "Let me look over your 
systems, and see ji'^e mechanical accounting 
methods can speed up your handling of figures. 
Then we'll pick out the particular device that 
best fits your needs with the least change in your 
present systems. For Remington Rand has the 
most complete line of accounting machinery in 
the country." 

The Only Complete AdJing and Accounting 
Machine Service in America 

You telephone for one man— a Remington Rand 
man — and drop your accounting problems into 
his lap. He'll find the answer for you, for he has 
back of him a force of experts who have de- 
vised and installed accounting systems in busi- 
nesses of every magnitude. 
He'll recommend the machine that fits your 
systems, instead of changing your systems to fit 
die machine. 

Telephone our nearest office. There is one in 
every principal city. 



RAccounilng Machine Diriswn ■ % « 
emington Kand 



BUSINESS SERVICE 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 



INC, 



D ALT 0>i A J<liniianJj4ceottnt!ngMact>iati . . REMINGTON ft)o««pii«g «i</BrWni( Mrftfciwf . . POWERS ^(nrowing A facAina 
H7n-n urifmit ru Accin-Nriso MiCiiixf Uinmiis, Rcuixurvsi R«sb Bvhixow Snvia;. Isc. |iVro«<- mmrion iVad'oN'i Btninm 
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annfacttire o{ Toliacco Prodvicta a 
Sonikcm Industry steadUIy ^rowin^ 



CenfufJes ago d proriscd pipe, wKich drew the 
^motceof "Vppwoc" to their nostrils, was named 
ty American Indians "Tabaco." Since then 
Tobacco has become a great Am<rican business. 

Otir Tobacco prodticts arc now valued around 
5400,000,000 annually. The South grows 
nearly S5% of our crop, manulactur«s about 
75% ol our cisarettes, has over 700 tobacco 
factories. 

Keeping pace with Southern expansion, tobacco 
manufacturers are spending millions additional 
in Southern plants. Wherever one looks in the 
South, large corporations, variously employed, 
are found busily erecting new plants and 
equipment. 

Southern securities present exceptional opportu- 
nities. Caldwell & Company, lor many years 
investment bankers in the South, suggest "Shares 
in the South, Jne." an investment trust care- 
fully diversifying its funds in soimd, promising 
Southern securities. Write for details. 

+ + We Bank en the South + + 



CALDWELL &J COMPANY 

Chicago 





4oo Union Street 

Nashville • Tenn. 

Detroit . Cincinnati 
Kansas City . St. Louis . Jackson 
Louisville . Knoxvitle , Tampa 
MiEmphis . Houston . Dallas 
Ch attanooga . New Orleans 
Birmingham . Jacksonville 

Rogers Caldwell Si Co., Inc. 
ISO Broadway, New /ork 



SPARE TIME TRAINING 

THAT LEADS TO BIGGER PAY 




Do Tou want ft belWr poolOoo 
Ewa If " " 



without lut^sfemK.'fl with your prescDt dtitlai. Bfmpty 
EDark^tathacAupan tho field latrUflbyoudwlrusutKiaiii, 
and we will moll you » vjUu^Ma boolt doAcrlbtnf tho 
opportuDjEJn Lq thnt di^, loflelher iritb an ouUln^ ot 



our HiuT- lamsKtai^ plmi. A)» c<ipy ot "Tea Y^t^ 



' 'ta nuns »T. 



ava bow the nmiary-incrtiuiaa ntaa nana aTcnss 

:hflii|]iii riMd to minana uxl Oiuii- 
cnock and moU Uie oatipoa NOW. 



men ami women on (hn Iiljjcta 
elal tfutc£>QoclBnc<;. 



oaYo limn If you oan *> Ow 

,mSbb» thron«f» tt" tlnnMiav- 
. r.v-»»u ^alHid. Our ttlBrx-inttKiilo* 

fio auUn yoq lo pnpure durtng ''""^^^JJ^JJJji _ 

'«^iTT^ATnf:^r □ B-^™ 

M,^i.ro Bu.llieM Carre- □ ^-^■f"^"' □ Cr«llta»l 



] BiMlDO* M«i*fteincnt QCommertMI Lew □ I^JiJ^?™'' 

J Mndcn Salcsmuilblp " M.^-.o^mene _ »» » 

n filler AccountKDCy 
MTr*facMaiiBitem«nt 

□ Rdlway Station tp""<i'-nve 
MaaatCflwnt nMo<»cni Foreman. hi p 

□ Law— DaftrasatU. B. □PMwiuiel ManajeiMnt UStsnotmir 



. Proeiit PoaiUoti.... 



Addran. 




Reprints of any article in this number will be supplied 
you at cost. Address, NATION'S BUSINESS, Wash., D. C. 



The Airplane 
Frees a Continent 

(.ConltMied from pngc 22) 
cities will thus l>e cut from 30 days to hix 
days. 

The. company also has permission to 
link SaiiT.ingo, Chile, with Buenos Aires 
by a line that will cross the highest peaks 
of the Andes. 

Within a year it also expects to extend 
its line from San Juan, Porto Rico, over 
the Lesser Antilles, eonneet.ing with its 
proposed line along the north antl east 
coast of Sinith America, directly Jinking 
North and South America. 

Coincidentally with the opening of the 
Grace ser^'ice between Mollendo and the 
Canal Zone, it was annoujiced by Pan 
American system oflicials that by No- 
vember 1 mail and express service would 
be made available between the United 
Statea and Buenos Aires over the Grace 
line route down the west coast of South 
America to Mollendo, thence to Valpa- 
raiso and then directly across the Andes 
to Buenos Aires, Passengers will lie ac- 
cepted over this line as soon after No- 
vember 1 as equipment permits, it was 
announced. An eighty-hour service be- 
tween the United States and Buenos Aires 
is contemplated. The equipment uiid Hy- 
ing problems involved in such a ,'iervicc 
are admit tetUy wHghly, for in onicr safe- 
ly to transport passengers over the tow- 
ering backbone of the South American 
continent an altitude of lfi,()(JO feet, with 
occasional lifts to 20,000 feet will be nec- 
essarj'. This altitude will rc(iuire supcr- 
chai^ers iur the motors and the supply- 
ing of extra reserves of oxygen to the 
cabins of the planes. 

Another United States concern, the 
Fawcett Aviation Company, plies between 
IJma and Arcquipa, Peru, while a third, 
the Trimotors Safety Airways, Inc., pro- 
poses a line from New York t<t Bueiir)s 
Aires, touching cities along the eastern 
coasts of both continents. 

A regular air ser^'ice ia niaintuined by 
the United Fniit Company in Honduras. 
Its four-pa s.ienger plane makes two rountl 
trips per week between Tela and Teguci- 
^alpa via San Peiiro, a route 160 miles in 
length. Another plane is used for aerial 
photography and the carrying of com- 
pany officials. 

Regular Schedule Establbhed 

WHILE outside capital has been ac- 
tive in liiiililirip airways, Latin .\mcrican 
eoimtrif's themselves have not been idle. 
Although there is no subsidization com- 
parable to that carried on in Europe; 
Mexico, Chile, and Peru have established 
regular air sehetiules carrying mail and, 
in the case of Peru, passengers to imiwr- 
tant cities of their domains. Guatemala is 
considering the use of two recently pur- 
chased American passenger ami mail 
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Th ere is nothing so constant as CHANGE 



. . . and consequently, a man must 
run to keep from falling behind 




I 



UP-TO-DATE UlWhNESS MEN . . or groups of 
business men . . of today will be back numbers 
tomorrow unless they keep abreast of the rapidly 
ehatiging developments in pn sent day business. 

The oppoi t unity for organized groups, whether 
they are trade or commercial associations to do 
this is provided by 

The National School for Comniercial 
and Trade Organization £x<>cutivcs 

FOTODED IN 1020, the National School holds a 
unique place in the field of executive education. 
First, it has for its object the promotion of two 
distinct lines of organized Im.siness elTort , . the 
chamber of commerce field and trade association 
work. Serond, it is the only nationally organized 
effort through which courses on commercial and 
trade association management are conducteil b\- 
men actively engaged in the work. 

The Ninth Annual Session of the National 
School will be held at Northwesteni University, 
Evanstoti, Illinois, from August 4 to August 17, 
WW. 

During these two weeks, 3<K} executives of trade 
associations and chambers of commerce from all 



sections of the country will meet together for 
nmtual benefit. For fourteen days, they will talk, 
study and work over tlie particular problems with 
wliich they are met. 

Speaking the same language, faced with the 
same tasks, the questions of one will find ready 
and pertinent answer in the exiM'rience of others. 

And at the end of the conference, these men 
will return with a wider knowledge, a clearer un- 
derstanding and an iniprovetl and strengthened 
ability for continued success in their work. 

A few of the 6T courses offered 
Trade Association 
Menil)ership Tlutlding and Maintenance 
Distribution Problems 

Trade Development and ( 'cK)jjerative .\dvert ising 

Trade Relations 

Trade Association Publications 

Chamber of Commerce 
Retail Trade Development 
Industrial Expansion 
Chaniber of Commerce Salesniaiiship 
Town Planning and Zoning 
Street and Highway Traffic 



MEN who bold the responsihility of forward looking and 
far seeing direction of trade associations and chambers of 
commerce should be certain that their organizations are 
represented by staff members at this conference. 



Send for Infornuilion and Descriptive Booklet 

NATIONAL SCHOOL FOR 
COMMERCIAL AND TRADE ORGANIZATION EXECUTIVES 

First National Bank Building, Chicago, Illinois 

Vthert urrifittff fn XinriNMr Pojnoi. rtm Com mrjin.w. isn T*iiwb f^iNlituin\ Extxrrivrji phtiA* »f ration Safiou M HutmrM* 
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This investment service saves time 
and worry even in yoxxr absence 



Business has a lung arm these 
da^s. Not even Jn mid-ocean is a 
busy man free from its clamor for 
his attention. Because of these 
constantly increasing demands 
for your time you seek new ways 
ofsaidng moments here and there. 
In malting your investments, for 
example, there are hours to be 
saved if you are still selecting 
securities by a personal study of 
investment markets. 

Most busy men nowadays rely 



on one or (wo nationally-known 
investment houses to give them 
investment advice. The National 
City Company makes a specialty 
of lh.l& time-and-worry-saving ser- 
vice to investors by maintaining 
branch ofEces in 50 American 
cities. Just telephone tlie nearest 
ofdct: — one of our investment ad- 
visors will gladly help you select 
new issues from widely diversi- 
fied lists of carefully investigated 
securities. Abroad you will find 
the same service. 




The National City Company 

Nali<)nat Ciltf Bank Jiultdinj/, Ne.uf I'ark 



OFFICES IN « AMERICAN CITIES. INTERCONNECTEE) BY 1 1,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS 



Eat and Be Weill 



^LITHOGRAPHED^ 
\ LETT ER HEADS \ 

i^V^ir per~l OOO 

IN LOTS OF SO.OW 
35,000 M tt.SO -12,500 >t $1.75 or 
6.250 our Minimum at S2.25 p« 1000 
Complflte — DeliTcrcd in Nsvr York 
©Jf OCR so IB. WHITE 
PABAMOUNT BOND 
A BvautifTiI. StronK. Snappy Sheet 
EDCil£5T GKADE ART WDRI AKD LICRAriKCS 
GEO. MORRISON COMPANY 
6S3 Wert 2ZnJ 5l. New York City 
SEXO FOR BOOILET OF FATER AKO ENOtATINCS | 

iS«r- — 




rtloc Ynivill find InttllaUUtelmikainllliiil Inlwnil- X 

WctlUt. I 

coimoi. TOtis wsiofff wiiMOOT sbtos ■ 

OB TSESOME EXSSCIB£3 1 
r^Tcclivr w^ifilit caotxol dieu, acklattdliUnd I 
difU, bualira and tilood-buUilInc diet*, nud I 

itnaiVe MlmBrt I 
TiMlJooklifsflfKEEeJrailiUoii. Nt* I 

rartt wnl iJfini it / 

Health Extension Bureau 

m Bm^ Hallk ndc, HtHlibHk, MMdpi 




wiliMnU OOA or ObLlfntiofj, 



planes in regiiliir flightfi between' Gtmte- 
mala City ami Flores, au innovation that 
will cut a 14Mlay journey t« a few hours. 

All of these nationally operated lines 
are proving popular although the Chilean 
pryjwt is still in the experimental stage. 
Most- of them fly at leiisfc twice a week. 
The subsidies granted the lines varj'. 
Uruguay has provided a $24,000 fund to 
l>e paid the company at the rate of not to 
exceed $144 a day for round-trip serv- 
ice. The Peruvian Navy was grantwl 
!iCJOO,00() to o])er!Uo its line and the Chil- 
ean Army received $150,000. The Mexi- 
can Army's aviutiou equipment ia esti- 
mated at jfotW.OOO. 

All of the commercial lines have been 
granted the unique jwivilege of selling 
their own air-mail stamps. This amount.s 
to a consitlerable .source of revenue in some 
cafe;-. Some of the cwmtrtca Imve granted 
."pace for landing fields and the French 
and German firms receive some subfiidicB 
from their home governments. The .Ajner- 
ican concerns are generally on their own. 

Moreover the governments have elimi- 
nated red tape almost completely. They 
liave tew aviation l.iws regulating air trav- 
el, but hold the companies responsible for 
their pilots' ability and equipment. 

This equipment is usually modern. The 
Unitwl States .supplies most of the planes 
and practically all of thera are enclosed. 
Airports, though not so elaborate in thi^ 
country, are adetjuate. Lighted landing 
(lelds and beacons for night flying are the 
chief need now and they are bound to 
come. The Ljitecofere Company does the 
only night fl\'ing at present, its plane** 
leaving Buenos .\irea about midnight for 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Number of Planes Mounting 

THE number of planes operating along 
establiphed air routes is expected to reach 
'i(IO before the end of this year. About 135 
commercial machines are now operating 
regularly in Latin .\merica, not including 
those owned by the HulT Doland Dusters, 
Inc., a United States concern that in 1927 
"dusted" more than 20,000 acres of cot- 
ton in Peru. 

The attitude of officials and the grow- 
ing acceptance of the airplane by the 
Latin American peoples is affecting all 
other commercial activities there. It is 
proving a direct stimulus for good roadw 
to the aiqjorts and thus is opening up the 
market for American cars ai well as air- 
planes. 

It, may delay railroad construction, but 
heavy commodities must always be 
moved by water or rail and great num- 
Iwrs of passengers will alway.'- demand 
cheaper means of travel. So the atrjjlane, 
opening the way to better husineM, great- 
er production, and rapid communication 
may, paradoxically, build up other mean.« 
of lraiiK|)ortfttion, It is already proving its 
iinporlance to isolated sectioni?, ami [iro- 
viding opporlunitic!* for inlaml cities that 
seemed hopekv.sly out of the picture. 
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THE 



LOST! 




IM FIVE YEARS 



lo 1924, five sbort years a^o, there was none too much sun- 
shine bathing industrial cities and towns. The smoke pall from 
thousands of chimneys and smokestacks had greatly deprived 
citizens of the beneficial sun rays that are few enough during 
the winter months. Yet this world which we call civilized has 
more and more swiftly allowed to grow the pall of smoke 
that brings ill health and property damage. 

In Chicago, fast growing Utan of commerce, the weather 
bureau reports a 1Z% loss of sunshine in the last five years, 
according to an article by Health Commissioner Arnold H. 
Kegel id a recent bulletin of the Chicago School of Sanitary 
Instructioo. 

"Residents are deprived of the curative uItra>violet rays of 
the sua much of the lime, due to the smoke in the atmosphere 
of the city," said Dr. Kegel. "The dark, foggy, sunless days 
that are becoming more and more frequent are not due to 
chance. They are not due to unfavorable climatic conditions. 
They are due to smoke. The loss in money to our citizens, the 
loss of health and lowered vitality, the loss in time from sick- 
ness, the excessive number of deaths from respiratory dis- 
eases are, to a large extent, preventable." 

How long must this situation be tolerated? Is it not the obliga- 
tion of every citizen to prevent this loss of sunlight as much as 
he can? Is it not the duty of the leaders of industry to show the 
way by preventing smoking factory slacks. Efficient boiler 
plants can be made smokeless with even very cheap fuels. 
Home heating plants can most easily and economically aid by 
bumiag Famous Reading Anthr a ci te — sootlessandsmokeless. 

A.J. MALONEY 

President 



PH I LAO ELPH I Aand READ I N C 

cdalandirdn company 

PHILADELPHIA • NEW YORK • BOSTON • BUFFALO . OrTROIT - TOLEDO - CHICAGO • MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS • ST. PAUL • ROCHESTER < BALTIMORE - WASHINGTON • READING - MONTREAL, CANADA 

fS I'RCK O, iW9 



When wrilmii to Tut PiilnIitXMlti and REtniNi: Coil. a\d ImtS CoMP^Nr pltojr mmlion Nalwr's H'ltinrti 
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"Our FIMNELL Machine has seen 
8 years steady service. Compared 
with hand scnibbing, it does a far 
lietter job, and works 5 times as fast. 
In 8 years' use, maintenance on the 
FINNELL has been limited to brush 
renewais. " 




Clean floors 
important as 
clean shirts 



At least, they are so regarded at 
Robertson's, who have built up one 
of the most successtui laundnes in 
Saginaw, Michigan. This company 
says, "\Ve have endeavored to apply 
to our buildings and equipment the 
same standard of immacuiate cleanli- 
ness that we maintain in our laundry 
service. One woman gives her whole 
time to keeping our hard maple floors 
clean. During the day she cleans parts 
of the floor which have beome un- 
tidy, but any real scrubbing is done 
by a No. 7 FINNELL Electric 
Scrubbing Machine." 

Necessary in every Business 

No matter what kind of business, 
factory, or institution, floors must be 
clean, for the sake of employee mo- 
rale, health and public respect. The 
FINNELL keeps floors spotlessly 
clean at small cost. It can be usetl on 
any kind of floor, for the FINNELL 
scrubs, waxes, and polishes electrically. 
There are 8 models to choose from- — 
a size for every requirement. Have a 
FINNELL Engineer make a survey 
and recommend the size you should 
have. For information write; FIN- 
NELL SYSTEM, INC., ^06 East 
Street, Elkhart, Ind. District offices 
in principal cities. 

FINNELL 

ELECTRIC FLOOR SCRUBBING MACHINE 
It Waxes It Polishes It Scrubs 

fPhen vrithtg jUmw mention Sation'f Bttnne*t 



The Map of the Nation's Business 



(Contmiit't/ jrom page 49) 
20.7 ppr cent for the month while for the 
four months jieriod failures fell 5 percent 
and liubiiiiipfi dropjied per cent from a 
year ago. The Commodity Price Index 
fell l.o per cent from .\pril 1 to May 1 
and 5.6 per cent from ttlay 1 of 1928. 
Bank clearing gains were whittled dovm 
.-^harply in April as dealings decreased 
from e.qrlipr monlh.^ but April and the 
four months' totals were 5.6 and 17.6 per 
cent respectively alcove the like period a 
year ago. 

While a feiv lines of automobile manu- 
fMCtiire decreased in April so many new 
made records that a daily total output, a 
little LirjBjer than the peak daily aggregate 
of March seemed possible. 

Steel output showed only a small de- 
crease of 2 j)er cent from the March peak 
of daily output iind was 10 per cent ahead 
of April a year ago. Pig iron output 
(daily ! for April wits the third largest iu 
hLstory the two exceptions being in 1923. 
Gains of ]iM and 15,3 jwr cent were re- 
corded over ApT^l and the four months of 
a year ago. Unfilled locomotive orders 
rose as of the end of April and numbered 
495 against 27'-i at the end of January 
and 188 at the end of April, 1928. 

Car Loadings Increase 

ON" A one per cent gain in ear lotuiings 
in March, gross receipts increased 2.1 per 
cent and net operating income gained 72 
per cent over March a year ago. In Jan- 
uary the gain in net was 35 per cent and 
in February 21 per cent. For the first 
quarter of the year, gross receipts gained 
4.1 per eent on a 2.9 per cent gain in car 
loading.^, and net operating income gained 
19.4 per eent over 1928. Public utility 
company caniings in March gained 3.8 
per cent and net earnings gained 16.7 per 
eent. For the first quarter, gross receipts 
gained 3.5 per eent and net earnings 16.3 
per cent over 1928. 

Building iwrmits in March and up to 
.\pri! 19 in two fjoroURhs of Greater New- 
York were for a relatively smsill numl>er 
of large hotel and apartment houi^e struc- 
tures, the idea being to obtain permits be- 
fore a new law n;giilating (his type of 
building is euiu-ted. Tlie total estimated 
value of these structures was so enormous 
as to swell the rettirns for New York 
City and the eountrj' as a whole and 
show an increase instead of the decrease 
from a year ago earlier shown iu both 
New York and the cotmtr>', 

A lielief prevails that all thi.s per- 
mitted for building will not eventuate, 
but the New York total in .\pril gained 
222 per cent over a year ago, whereas 
the rest of the country showed nn in- 
crease of only 3.1 per cent. 

Swelled by the March and .\pril filing 



at New York, the totid for the country 
for four moiitlis shows a gain of 13.6 per 
cent, New York gaining 64 per cent over 
a year ago, while the total at all other 
cities has droppetl 13 per cent below 
1928. 

A recent development which may op- 
erate to restrict new building work in 
New York City by materially rai.sing 
costs was the conclusion of an agreement 
between the building trades unions and 
the einployers' a.ssocialions providing for 
a five-djiy working week, effective Au- 
gust 24 and a readjustment of wages, 
which yields the workers the fame pay 
for a five-day week as they noAV get for 
five and one-balf day.";. About 150,000 
men were said to lie affected. 

Too High for Export 

SO MUCH haa lieen m'nl about stock 
speculation recently that, it might be 
inferred that commodities have been ne- 
glected by the specuktive element but 
it would seem from the course of wheat 
prices that this product at least was not 
overlookefl. Whether because of hopes 
of "farm relief" or Ijceause of bad ad- 
vice fnim some sourctss as to holding of 
wheat by farmers and others, the price 
of this cereal ha.s been above an export 
basis for months pa.st despite the un- 
meitse visible stock in this country and 
reduced e.vport sliipments. 

The present, debacle in wheat prices 
dittes from alwut the midflle of April 
following a statement by a western Sena- 
tor that there was 40,000,000 bttshels of 
wheat in his state that would have to be 
exyjorted or otherwise t.akeu care of be- 
fore the new crop arrived. In the last 
half of the month the prices of current 
options broke 11 cents, on criticism of 
some current price fixing ideas and the 
favorable advices fn)m the growing crop. 

Railways Can't Help Market 

.\N EFFORT to get the railvs ays to reduce 
rates to me*'t a so-called emergency anil 
indtice free export of old crop wheat 
while Biiceessful enough bo far as the 
railways were coneeme<l, only seemed 
to accentuate the v\-eiikness in the wheat 
market and between May 1 and 9 an- 
other break of 11 cent^j occurred on 
which the cereal fell to the lowest price 
in four years. 

As the situation stands at the moment 
of writing, wheat prices are 30 per cent 
below a year ago while the world's visible 
supply is about the same percentage 
above 1928. Popular estimates of the 
American crop are for a yield 3 to 7 jwr 
cent above last year and the worhl's 
acreage in winter whcjit is latter than 
last year by potwibly 5 per cent. 
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TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 

THAT LUMBER HELPED TO SOLVE 




AMERICA 
TRANSOCEANIC C 



"A merica nSta nda nil. it mhf>r 
fr4tm /Jmericfi'a liivt MilU" i» 
now oblainahlK f(radp- 
marked and trade-marked 



ADR LUXE "extra fare" 
troin rtmrs ocmss iJie 
conti'n«nt ... ft new iype of 
wood jxinclcd ciub car part of 
her fcalurt'd oquipmeirt. 

A giant plane with wings of 
wtHid wnils to civrry a faniou.s 
aviator across the Atlantic. 

Fiir in tlie ,\ntardir Oitran, a 
wooden sliip jit'xiisliH its way 





tiirougli treacherous ice floes. 

TlnT« _trnnsnortn1ir>n pmblcrai} 
. . . and iti rncli one the engineers 
snid, "Use uikkU" 

MTiat a mBRnificcnl tribute to 
IuotIhtI II in so ndaptablc to a 
lliousnnd uses. Sturdy . . , rc!iabie. 

.\nd ili-cirlcdly fronomical . . . Itie 
most cconomiral building mntcrinl. 

Kjiow Uie lumber you 
tats. "American Standard 
I.uml>er frnm AmtTira's 
Ik-sl Millii" isnow«l)tain- 
nble Ijoth grndi-ma rked 
and Iradoiiiarkfd. If yau 
want ready fts.siiniiiif of 
staiidanl quality, look 
for (lie (irade-uinrk oa 
each board. 



( Ifewf nail.] T/mtaTimumarlt 

indienU llu nialUn and graid. 
il^l) Til "CHgrfUn, r«,k," 
0 ritai jMti vf Command 
Hyni'* Sniak PfJar rxjMidition, 




When the ".Vslional Tree" sj-m- 
bol, shown below, also stanified on 
caeh bunr'Ii it is llie ffnaraiilre of 
the National .\a<incintiiin Utal tlic 
marking is conwt. This piar- 
ntiti-ed hinilier can now be luid ia 
every siieries. 

('nil on tlir new free Consiiltlnif 
Scrv-ii-e proviihsl by the Lumber 
Intliistry, A hundred expert con- 
sultants are nuuntaiued to help 



ut.it Sitrtk \i tttrrn U>nivny tlub c«f. 

(t.rfh Thf ffttnr rtf a hiy jitrme tik^ 
( ''>jjp •ft iNi/ff ti^rtt't "A mrrira" u mtxtf 



you with your lumber problems 
. . . without charge. 

Vm ii — Nature rvnew it 

Hcmembcr tluit lliert- '.i an abun- 
dant siijjply i>r lumber, relatively 
low in cost and of better quality 
that) ever. 

The lumber industry is a great 
it >rtst-grow ing industry. Its niw 
nnilorial — limber — is perj^'^u- 
atly n'newahle. I'se of w<mk1 
sliinulates commercial forestry. 

Write for further dclaili on 
our ni'w hiriilHT servicfjs. Hook- 
lets will lie sent you free, en- 
titlud, "Taking the Mystery Out 
of Lumber Buyinj;," aniJ "f 'hoos- 
uig the Indu.vtrial Building." 

Nationai, Luhbgb 
Mamufactukeks Assooatior 
Dojit. aSi.Tra Mp ii Tm l M tu§. 

wAsm.Ni,TON, D, a 

pfina \n firv York, ritl»)NiT|(K, IndUns' 
Mmipbit, Kcm Ortcaa*, Sun Fnmciwa 



ThKSE 1H enat ssBodstJims BtBliiitrcl 
with Lhit Nfttional Aswcmt-ion unutntaln 
pkrtlculitr Inlormatlon and wrvira or- 
■■Diutions that coardinktc with the 
Scincral lervlccB ol tliK Natianal stall. 

1 >* •* 
tCallforoli Rnlwonl Awdmisn, San Fren- 

riKO. CalU.— Kedwoca] 
•C-il'f'TMi 1 V'l'ht'r' .s S([|iiirl*lnc Mnnufaruir- 

. ■[! Krjiiiciica. Calif. — 

Mir K(r 

If.ir . irrn InatllOtc, Mcm- 

lil.i . IrLiii >.nin, Southeni Bad 

A|i|i.aliLi'lkl:.tl 1 ! ■ 

•Noiiti rpriilMii f.:v- •. j.inlhm. Norfolk. 



•Nnnhrrn IlcmSiw-k ft Hanltsntmd MannfAC- 
turvni A«<Hiciii(i««i. tJohltgab, Wij,. — ffnti. 
lock, Mal'lc. BUtb anii Nortltcna Hard- 

•Nortlwm l*in« Manufaclunsn AaMjciatlafl. 
MlnnrapoK". Minn.— White Tine. Nor- 
way Vine 

•.Soinbrin Cyomt MBnufKtoi™ Amodt- 
rion. JiwkwnvUlir, Kla. — Cypreaa and 
TuijtIo 

•Soijlhrrn Vine A»orIatinn. Nnr OrlennN. 

I.ji — l.onx Leaf nod Short l..eal ScKilhrrm 

VrUow Klnc 
*W»l Coast T.iinilw*rin<m'* Awwiclullon, 

Ncairlr. Wn%ti - llitiiiilgia Ktr. Sitka 

f^pnirr. Writ Coiaat Hctiituck. WViitrin 

Ked Otdar 



1 



•liicrn FMnc Manufcurtiinrn AModatioa* 

' ite t-nmbcrf Ajmci- 

•itdiRn Box Manu- 

'ijiit M^ajiului-tuivri AModatloa. 

'•i> I iitnhrr ami StiJnitr« Manu- 
'i .iiKOuvri, B f.. 
"i£VrT!i' AvforiaTUin, Van* 



' 1 , 



<tf.)cturmi 



Maa.. ChleuoJII 
t Trade-narked lumber siwifable fn tl>e«c spcrlr* 



When writing to Katioxal Ta kih:* MANurtmim Asvocimos ptratr mnitinn Bu$ine— 
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We do think Radio is wonderful 



A1.02VG many aisles of our factory 
today you will see tray after tray of 
rectifier lamination— linely WTOught 
—absolutely essential to the new- 
type dynamic speaker. Also, cra- 
dles of tiny, compact and shimmer- 
ing motors for the projection of 
motion pictures — radio's latest 
ally. ... A Dew business! 



Fascinating! We thrill to it today 
as eagerly as we did twenty years 
agOjWhen a young inventor, named 
Marconi, came to Robbins & Myers 
for his first motor generator sets, for 
an idea of his called Wireless. 
Precision— and pre- vision. Dear- 
bought knowledge — and the 
courage to explore a dream! 



If ym have d problem in electrkdl-matoreti machinery come to Robbmi 
& 3iyeTt. We offer you the fitdli ties of a completely modern plant, and 
the experience of ji years' precision manufacture in designing, building 
and applying electric motors, generators, fans, and electrical appliances 



Partial List of Apparatus to which Robbins & Myers Motors have been successfully applied 



Adding Machines 
\dvcriising Displays 
Air Compressors 
Baker's Machinery 
Blowers 

Brick Machinccy 
Churns 
Cloth Cutters 
Coffee Mills 
Coin Counters 



Confectioner's Machinery 

Conveyors 

Dental Lathes 

Dish Washers 

Driers 

Floor Surfacers 
Folding Machines 
Heaters 

Heat Regulators 
Hoists 



Humidifiers 
Ironing Machines 
Labeling Macbincs 
Oil Burners 
Office Appliances 
Organ Blowers 
Mailing Machines 
Machine Tools 
Meat Choppers 
Milking.Machines 



Movie Projectors 
Portable Tools 
Printing Presses 
Spray Equipment 
Ticket Selling Machines 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Ventilating Fans 
Unit Heaters 
Washing Machines 
Wrapping Machines 



I 



Hobbin$& Myers, 



Springfield, Ohio 



1878 




Brantford, Ontario 



1929 



VhfA rrUhg tn R«B«i\4 & Mm*. Ixc. fttate mention Xetloii't Butiiiett 




Bowyers long have uaed the ancient tiller to test bows 



The Long Bow Comes Back 

By PHILLIP ROUNSVELLE 



ONE of the oldest induslriea 
, in the world isi aho one of 
I I he newest, a parjuiox the 
doubter mny verify l>y a 
visit to Pitiehurst, N. C., 
where a i)ieturesque building of native 
gray field stone houses the Archers Com- 
pany, makers of bows and arrows. 

Thf'f^e honoriiblc weapons, driven from 
the field of battle by the dcveloiimeiu of 
gunjiowder, arc returning to pojniiarity. 
Sportsmen in the United States, South 
Ameriea, Canada, and the Philippines are 
beniliiiK their bows at targetus, email game 
and — given roiira^e and skill — at beiusta 
jif large as llie moose or lion. 

But, allhoiiKli the ways of the world 
have changed .since Robin Flood's merry 
men winged their cloth-yard shafts at the 
Sheriff of Nottingham, and the ancient 
arrow-maker intrigued the boy Hiawatha, 
the ways of modern itidu.>itry hiivc not 
entered the Iwwvcr's field. 

Except for the arrow shaft?, which are 
turned out three to nine at a time by an 
intricate machine, Ik>w3 and arrows arc 
still made by hand, the operation Iwing 
a!mo.''t as delical<> ns* that involved in 
fashioning a fine violin. 

P'ine-grained jiine i.s iise<l for the arrow;;. 
First it is saweil by hand to length. Then 
it is split through the center lo deter- 
mine the direction of the grain. Nest it 
is sawed into thin slabs alroiit the size of 
n lath. Tlie.'<e are fed U> (he machine. 

The resulting ,-thnfts are spliceii with a 
tip of purpleheart or beef wood, in the 



same manner that the bntt Is placed on a 
billiard cue. On this footing of tough, 
heavy wood, Ihe jioint is placed. On the 
other end of the shaft a not«h is cut for 
the bowstring. 

Polished and sniootlied, the arrow is 
feathered and, with 11 of its myites, each 
mjitched as to length and stiffness and 
weighted lo within five grain.s, packed 
in a bo.\ of polished wood. Most of these 
arrows are 28 inches in length, for most of 
the archers using this tyjre of arrow are 
full-grown men. 

It's All Hand Work 

THE bows are miule mostly from yew 
staves the height of a man and the thick- 
ness of his wrist. Tlie bark is carefully 
worketi off ami the wood worked down 
evenly. After Ihe back has lieen smoothed 
with ihesimiilest tools, the Ixtwyer .^tnrts 
to shape the weapon in a long even taper 
from the center to each tip, round on the 
iH'lly or side that faces the string, and flat 
on the back. 

After the first rough shape ha.s Ijccii 
made, notches are cut in the emls and a 
bowstring attached, 'llie bow is then bent 
.slightly and examined. Here it is too stiff, 
there it bends too much. A. few marks 
with a jiencil and the Ixiwyer removes the 
string. Perhaps a hundred times tliis o]i- 
eration is repeafwl. Each time the liow is 
tested it is bent a little further until it is 
taking the full draw. 

So little lias the bowyer's crnft changeti, 



that the "tiller" on which the unfinished 
weapons are t<¥(.ed is the same simple 
tool today that it was when the bow was 
man's chief implement in the ch.iiw and 
in war. Tlie tiller is merely a Iward with a 
notched end in which the bow's handle is 
bid and with notches carefully cut along 
its length t» hold the string as the bow is 
bent in var>*ing degrees. 

After the bow is shaped, tips of cow 
horn are fitted to it and sandpaper and 
steel wool usetl to give it a final finish. A 
handle of leather, inlaid with niother-of- 
pearls where the arrow slides acro.=.s it, a 
string of homesjiun flax mrd, ami the 
l)OW is reiidy for the archer. 

Fla.\ cord L-h used for the siring because 
it is not affected by the weather. There is 
an hisUvrieal background for this. At the 
battles of Crecy and Agincourt the cross- 
l>ov^men of the French army were prac- 
tically wijied otit becau.-ic the nun had 
wet their gut bowstrings. These strings 
stretched and the crossbowmcn were help- 
less. The English archers, equipijed with 
flax liowstrings, sped tlieir arrows regard- 
less of the weather. 

The archer who would l>end a mfHlern, 
full-sisMj bow, will need a jiull of aljout ATt 
pounils to draw a 28-inch arrow to Uic 
head. 

Even if he has more .strength or longer 
arrows, he will do well to pull the bow no 
further. Tlte how is so carefully made that 
another inch or two might .'ihatter it. A 
bow full drawn is already nine-tenths 
broken. 

m 
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Sun Heat 





! CoolAitf 




RA-TOX Shadet keep out sun-fitarr and 
hear, but admit from 3<l<:,j to 40% more 
llaht and air than ordinary nhades. Th«y 
reduce room renipvrsvurc from to to 10 
deftrecs— ventilate n'lthout drafts — allow 
for Independent opcrat ton of center- 
ewlnA ventilators In steel Made of 

attmctUely stained wood strips woven 
parallel; they are practlcalt; wear- proof. 

Boagb Shade Corporation 

iltidutlTiaS DMtkm} 
154 N. La Salle Street, Cblcsfto, IlUnoi* 

RATOX 

OFFSET WOOD FABRIC 

SHADES Ji^i-*™8!{|54^ 

Though shade corporation 

ISf N. LsSsllcSc, Chicito, III. 
I Stod eompleie HA-TOX detsila si osc*. 

Nsme.„ ■ ■ 



So This Is /Mnerica! 



.-City- 



^tadividosl 





Beauty With Sanitation 

BEAUTIFUL in design — R-S 
Fountains provide new touchM 
of attracrivenes^. Besides, iKey meet 
with all the requirements of saniia- 
tion. 

Clear— fresh— healthful i» the water 
that flows through the R-S Vcrtico- 
Slant Fountains— its original cleanti' 
ne»f is "untouched." The noiile i» 
protected on all sides. 

Write for detailed information on 
R-S sanitary drinkinif fountains. 

RUNDLE-SPENCE MFC, CO. 

76 Fourth Street Milwaukee, Wis. 

Whtit wnting pttase mention Salinnt Buiintfr 



{Continued jrom pnge 3S) 
class prejudice when the doctors and law- 
yers became good proletarians. 

"What do you mcivn by a clasB wiir? 
There might h.ive iieen a reason for it 
in Ilussi.i. I know nothing about Russia. 
But in this country any man can rise if 
he hM the stuff " 

No man of energy and intelligence is 
Iwund by any class rules in America. 
He may have been bom on the other 
side of the niilroad tracks, but he can 
ciimb right into the countrj' club set if 
he hais the equipment. It all depends on 
him.?elf and how much he is willing lo 
work and what he has to work with, 

"Look here, Mr. Engdahl. What do you 
think of K\ Smith?" 

Al Smith did nor cut hi? baby teeth 
on any diver spoon. Engdahl knew the 
facts of M Smith's life. He knew that 
Al Smith's first idea of outdoor sport was 
to run in front of horses on that West 
Street in New York which was once the 
liome of a conservative lM)urpeoisie and 
rhen a. cobblefl sounding board for trucks. 
One of his fir^t jobs was to sort fish in the 
market. 

There i*n't .my more proletarian kind 
of work^ — proletarian being used here in 
Engdahl's way — than sorting fish. One 
may lighten one's labors, of course, by 
slapping a friend with the broadside of 
a fiouncler or slipping a small eel down 
iii.< bark. No doubt the burgeoning Smith 
did these things. He always bad a keen 
sense of humor. Or no doubt he did not 
do them. One's lielief in tradition is 
shaped by one's capacity for reverence. 

At nil events, iish-sorting would not be 
considered anything but proletarian even 
on the Volga, and Smith sioon abandoned 
this Ultimate contact with one of our 
great food sources and moved up. 

His friend Bill Keimey was a fireman's 
son on Oliver street. It is difficult to ajv 
ply The Daily Worker's favorite ejiithets 
to a fireman's son. He isn't a swell or a 
parasite or a bloodsucker. Ver>' likely a 
daily worker who used such terms to a 
fireman's son would get a hearty sock 
in the eye. Bill Kenney became a tnick- 
man. Not a reactionary truckman who 
bad wage slave;; but a proletarian tniok- 
man who took barrels on his shoulder.--. 
Presently William B. Kenney owned his 
trucks. 

Todd Made 'Em Toddle Home 

THEN a young fellow came along who 
worked in a shipyard. Later on William 
E, Todd was to stand at the gate of his 
own shipyard on paydays and indicate to 
his proletarians that any one who planned 
to spend Saturday night and Sunday in 
the saloon would be given a fine per- 
.''onal licking if be did not toddle on 



liome to Mamie. .\lso that any ingenious 
person who thought he could beat Todd's 
plan forgetting oatmeal and milk to the 
kids by quitting his job would have to 
be a good deal lx?tter man than he, Todd, 
was at tliat moment. Which woidd be 
considerable of a man. 

It's a queer thing. Todd's men liked 
him, Kenney got along so well that when 
Al Smith ran for President he was able 
to ride around in Bill Kenney's private 
car, Kenney and Todd and a fourth 
member who had begun as a. clerk and 
had become a banker chipped in to pay 
the costs of the eariy Smith campaign — 
because Smith had been .serving the peo- 
ple mo.st of his life and had not saved 
enough to pay the costs himself. 

"How are you going to talk alwut class 
bonds when things like tiiat can hap- 
pen?" 1 asked Engdahl. 

Success As Communists See It 

"IXL ADMIT," said he, "that an occa- 
sional man can force himself out of his 

own ela,?s if 

"IF 

"IF he is sufliciently crooked or syco- 
lihantic or Krewly or selfish " 

That is the explanation of individual 
success as offered by The Daily Worker 
and the Communists of America, the 
men and women who are happy at having 
been able to keep alive the only Commu- 
nist daily paper in the English language. 
They have had to pass the bat for it 
sometimes for it shows a tendency to 
fade like an amateur snapshot, but the 
hat passing has Ix-en successful. It re- 
mains the only Engli.'^h Communist daily. 
Selah! 

"Then you mean that no one should 
get out of his own class?" 

That is precisely what Engdahl meant, 
lie maintained that the man who rises 
i.* untrue to his class. The class m a whole 
must (ii-spiace the cla.sa .alwve, but no 
memlKT of it may climb. That is the 
Russian idea, and the American Com- 
munists are intensely conscious of the 
debt they owe to Russia. An examjile 
of this i.s the description of the "Re- 
volt .\mong American Intellectuala," as 
written by V. F. Calverton lor The New 

"Whenever," ruminated Calverton, 
''one discovers in America that rarity 
which we shall cull a deep-thinking, radi- 
cal intellectual wc have a tendency to 
say that hi.« attitude is Eiirope.in." 

Hcrl>ert Hoover's name came up. lie 
got away from his class solidarity early 
in life. He live<l in a .shack on the campus 
of the Stanford University, twarded him- 
self, worked and studied. He began to 
rise about the time that — if he had stuck 
fast in his own caste — he would have 
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New York Cent»l BuildlnE, New York City, and examiilca of the Bakelite Motded Ltsbting Fixture*. Mode by Graybar Etcftric Company. New York 

Graybar "Bakelite Lighting Fixtures 

at ''The Gateway to a Continenf^ 



RISING 569 feet to a brilliantly illuminated 
. dome, and spanning Park Avenue, the New 
York Central Building forms an impressive climax 
to the fine, modern structures which line this broad 
tlioroughfare for miles. In keeping with the char- 
acter of the building are the Bakelite Molded 
lighting fixtures used throughout the offices. 

In these lighting fixtures, Bakelite Molded re- 
places the usual metal. This means that all of 
the electrical wiring and connections are pro- 
tected by a material of high insulation value. 
The rich color and permanent lustre of Bakelite 



Molded adds to the attractiveness of the fix- 
tures. Neither electroplating nor lacquering is 
required, so there is no surface finish to peel or 
wear off. They cannot stain nor corrode. 

In thousands of other ways Bakelite Molded is 
being used to improve appearance and quality, 
and often to reduce cost as well. We invite manu- 
facturers who are making parts or devices of 
metal, wood, porcelain, rubber, fibre and other 
materials to write for a copy of booklet 42M, 
"Bakelite Molded," and learn of the many advan- 
tages of this material. 



Bakelite Engineering Service 

Intimate kDowledge of thousands of varied applicationa of Bakelite Materials combined with eighteen years' experience 
in (he development of phenol rcsinoids for electrical uses provides a valuable background for the cooperation offered 
by our engineers and research laboratories. 

BAKELITE CORPORATION 

247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y., Chicago Omce: 635 West 22nd Street 
BAKELITE CORP. OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin St., Totonto, Out., Cm. 



BAKELITE 



NICItTCllED 



THE MATERIAL OF 




1: r*T, art 



A THOUSAND USES 



lAWMirKturrd by B«h.lMeCaiiDtWliaL UHjer tbr opiul "B" itlfa liBDn 
ifMHy. li «Tnt«fctiav Lfar taMit wmim ^ prom sud h/tm% ^ ti 



IV'Vwnii writiiio tQ Bukiuti: f*ii»niiti.niix ptra^e mrntinn. Xtition't Bu*iji9»9 
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Executives Who Have 
Found Themselves 

The great promise, and the safest assurance, 
of increasing success in any business lies in 
sound organization — which is simply that 
balance of control which harmonizes the work 
of executives who have found themselves. 

In knowing the principal and necessary func- 
tions of their business, and each with that 
specific knowledge and personal aptitude which 
makes him supremely fit, such men find, in 
their organized work together, not only them- 
selves but an ever-growing success. 

Through its wise and experienced counsel, and 
in the application of its tried practices in the 
building of sound organizations, Modem 
Accountancy contributes one of its most 
valuable services to modem business. Organ- 
ization is both the cause and the result of 
executives who have found themselves. 

ERNST & ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDrTDI?S 
SYSTErvi SERVICE 



NSW VOffM 
BOBTDH 

WrNBTON • lALSH 
WASHtNQTON 



ERIE 

ATLANTA 

MIAMI 

TAMPA 

CIMCIHMATl 

DAVTOM 

LOUiaVII-E.E 

NUNtlNaiON 



CLEVELAND 
AKiFtON 
CANTON 
COLUMAua 

TO!. EDO 
«T. LfiUI* 
MEHPKII 
RANBAS CITY 
OHAHA 



CMICAGA 

MILWAUKEE 

MlNHEAhOLlB 

AT . PAUL 

IHDIANAPOLlfl 

rOflT WATW» 

DAVENPOAT 

DETROIT 

OHAHb RAPiOfl 

KALAMAXOD 



JACKSOM 
DALLAS 
POUT WQKTH 
KOUSTOH 
■AN ANTONIO 
WACO 

iAH rRANCIECO 
L09 ANOELES 
SEATT LS 




For Insurance Men 

REPRINTS of articles appearing in Nation's Business tliat are 
suitable for distribution among prospects will be furnished at 
cost of printintt. 

TITLES NOW IN STOCK 

"Insure For Ufc As Well As For Dejith" 
"To Meet The Budgets We Leave Behind" 
"Your Besl Men— Are They Insured?" 

$3.00 per kundred copien. Sample copies sent on request. 

NATION'S BUSINESS • Washinjnrton, D. C. 



been rllscovering the usee of a hack col- 
lar button. Engdahl knew all that he 
wanted to know of Herbert Hoover's siic- 
ceiss. 

Bill Carey, too. Somehow, the intro- 
dtiptory chapters of Bill Carey's life storj' 
ptir rae more than the piscatory adven- 
tures of Al Smith or Herbert Hoover's 
ttkii! with a flapjack turner. Perhaps be- 
cause there wa.s a periotl when I, too, wa.^ 
a wage slave of the most pronounced 
sort and rose at an hour when dawn 
was a mere rumor and walked through 
a crack in the weeds to the cowbarn and 
in the darkness varnished a pair of prole- 
tjirian boots with milk. 

Hot rclxjUion rose in my heart, Many'.« 
the time I've lammed the old cow by the 
light of ,1 dim lantern when she kicked 
over the bucket. Many's the time I've 
warmed my fingers in my armpits in 
the intervals of banging harness on mis- 
begotten mul&s. 

Bill Carey remained tnje to his class 
until he was IS years old. Tlion he walked 
out on his father and the bttle farm in 
New York State and hiked for life. He 
did not knovv where he was going. He 
had no money. He had no schooling to 
speak of, the nearest aehool lieing at so 
great a distance that the travailing time 
cut seriously into Bill's devotion to cut- 
ting enough wood to keep the kitchen 
stove red hot and fending the sheep. 

About the on!y thing that he knew 
how to do was to drive a team. There 
was an affinity lietween Bill Carey and 
horses. The place where the most money 
was offered to persons who were eccentric 
in this way was on the ntilroad fills and 
ditch drags of the growing West. Carey ^ 
trailed around behind enough horses to^ 
mount the entire U. S. Army, the handle 
of a Slusscr scraper in his calloused hand 
By this time he had become even less 
cla!3s-eonsciou3 than when he left home. 

"I will not," said he to himself, " 
a condemned hoss-hustler all my endur 
ing days." 

Carey and His Wage Slaves 



id. 4^ 

I 



I 



HE HAD grown to be a fairly hard 
eyed, hard-hantled man, Nowtidays his 
reputation among \m wage slaves is tliat 
he works them until their eyes hang out 
and pays them top prices with bonuses 
and .stands by ihem in every way and 
does not want to l>e yeissed and will on' 
occasion strike a man down for no-ing him 
and has l)een knocked cock-eyed without 
getting mad about it. He has built rail 
roads and ditches and drains and tunnels 
all over the map. 

Now he is grading a route over the ' 
tops of the Andes. Purely as a side issue 
and not at all Iwf^aiise he wanted to get i 
into it he is managing the Madison V 
Square Garden. A 

If Tex Rickard had lived William F.^ 
Carey would have gone to the Garden 
only when a particularly good fight W3.s | 
on. Between times he trusted Rickard to 
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run it. If Rickan! had reiriiiiuoil rla.«ft 
cdiisoious he must have been a cow- 
puncher to the diiy of his death. It niiKht 
be urged, of course, that Rifkard's; true 
class was among the gamljlers rather than 
among the cowpuuchers. He tiearly loved 
to win money on a long chance. It if? hard 
to say just how the proletariat would 
look upon a proletarian card slicker. 

The list might he. expanded, of course. 
There are Ihousanilfi of teacher.-; atid edi- 
tors atid inventors imd lawyers and whiit- 
tiota who liegiin with nothing. But, the 
Communii?ti; admit this and I have given 
their explnuation for individual success. 
Oreed or syeoidiancy or di!>hone.«ity or 
-elli.^lmea*'. The man, .'•ay the Conunu- 
nistH through Engdahl, .should remain 
loyal to hi.s cliisw. The Communist theory 
is that nio!?t of the goods in the world 
are in the possession of classes that have 
no right to them. No matter if the owners 
have worked for the gootls, or produced 
them, or inherited them. 

'"Those arc our goods" (hey say. 
ninime." 

'"And if we" — for the purpose of argu- 
ment I briefly impersonated a blood- 
sucker — "if we do not want to give up 
tliese gomls?" 

When the Shooting Begins 

THEN when the world revolution comes 
the goods will lie taken away from tis. 
Bloo*ishe{[, liowever, would only come if 
I he proletarian demands were reajatetl, 
Engdatil said that was the history of 
revolutions. Only when the counter-re\'- 
ohition began would blood be shed. When 
owners of property began to fight bark. 

"You wouldn't lilame me for lighting 
l)ack? For defending my own good.??" 

"But you have no right to fight back. 
They arc not your goods, Tliey are our 
goods. They belong to the ])roletariat." 

In a lui (shell, then, the Communist 
idea is that today's bottom class shall be- 
come tomorr«»w's lop class. The men who 
liave not taken advantage of the chance 
to rise sliall displace the men who have 
risen. 

The men who have never managed 
diflU oust the managers. The men who 
have no houses rftall take the houses of 
I he men who have. If the able ones at- 
tempt to resist the unable ones they are 
to be shot as tJiey were in Russia. 

The weakness of the Conmiunist the- 
ory tnust always lie that as soon as a 
man demoiiistrates his ability he is apt 
to bcconie chiiss-unconscious at (he speeil 
of a hungry mink. Oidy the inept ami the 
fanatics will be left behind. 

Yet 1 had to gaae with a kind of hor- 
riliwl fascination at this nice, gentle, 
kindly man who could assent to ihe sug- 
gestion that uniler certain condifioiw I^ — 
ME — might be shot in a clas.s war. Right 
through the pulj). 

( Thin in the second of <t <!<*rtV.i of uTCicltjK 
hy Mr. Cony. The third will nppvnr iit the 
Jidy It II HI her. y 
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HE BIG CUSTOMER and the small 
buyer will each tell you that *' Youngs- 
town Service" is more than a printed 
promise — that it is something which takes 
hold of your order in the mail room, stays 
with it through the mill and follows it 
right through to its actual delivery with 
every shipment. 




IPIIIPI[»C<DNIDIUII1[ 

THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET &. TUBE COMPANY 

Otie of tht olJtit manufaciurtn o/ cupper'bearing steel, 
under the u>cU-im wn aadtsta blisbedt rade itamt ' 'Copptroid" 
Ceaeraf Offias: YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 



DISTRICT SALES OFFICES; 

ATlANTA-HoJwBId*. 
BOSTON-80 Feiknl Si. 
BUFPALO-Ubotv Bank fiklt. 
CHICAGO-Cmwif Blijc. 
CINCINNATI-Unton Tnut Bld«, 
CLEVELAND-Union Truit Bid*. 
DALLAS-Micnolu hUt. 
DENVER-Cundncnul Oil Bi<i(. 
DGTROtT-Fiihei Bld«. 

KANSAS crrv, mo,- 

Commerce BIdfE. 
MLNNEAPOUS-Adilrui Bldg 



NEW ORLEANS-HibCToi* Bldc- 
NEW YORK-SO Chu/chSe, 
PHILADELPHIA- 

Fnnllin Toijt BIdg. 
Pm SBI 'RCH-OIivtf Bld<t. 
SAVANNAH-M and M T Tcnnio 
SAN FRANCLSCO - 

New Montgomery St. 
SEATTLE -Crntiil BWs. 
ST. LOUIS-ShcM BIdg., 
\Mh «nd 1.4?ciii( Sti, 



YOUNGSTOWN- SaunlMu«li Bld«. 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE-The Youngitowo Sieel Produru Co., 
Duhwood HouK, Old Bro»d St., London. E, C EojiUnd 
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An office 



DE LUXE 



Labor Looks at Industry 




AT SEA 



Compfiicnt srenographers.quiet 
conference rooms, and constant 
radio communication with your 
office and your brolters. These 
advantages are yours on White 
Star Express steamers. 
Sail from New York Saturday, 
Spend one week end at sea and 
the next io London or Paris. In 
17 days you are back at your 
desk. 

Sail on the Majestic, the world's 
largest ship, or the popular 
Olympic. If time is less pressing, 
the Homeric, Belgetiland, Minne- 
u-aska or jMiunetotika. 

Whether important foreign ap- 
pointments or rest and relaxa- 
tion prompt the trip, you return 
refreshed and rested. And the 
cost is not excessive. 

WEEKLY SAILINGS 

For fall iufarmaiiem uddttu fie. i BrttaJirMy, 
Stur IVri, tur tffitrnluu'l>m or ,iii<ltn<;i,il 
stuimshif ngtmt}, 

ivHiTE ATy4.R LINE 

KID /TAR II NE ATIANTIC TRAN/PORf UNE 

Whm wrilinf jltoK mmtim Ifatiort't Butxnet 



{Continued jrom page 41) 
life where we have no charts, The mari- 
ners' maps of the days of Coltimhiis .ire 
no more antiquated iban is the industrial 
map of our country 20 years ago. 

Riulroad expansion — and abuse — 
brought upon us railroad commissions and 
the Interstate Commeree Commission. 
We hj\d to have these t-liings for immedi- 
ate protection. We are supon-ising the 
development of waterpovver through a 
federal agency. Wa have to do this or suf- 
fer tnigic waste and abuse. 

Radio is governed entirely by a fed- 
eral commission. We have had to resort 
to this means of protection of the public 
interest. I could multiply these i[L«tanees 
by a score or more of outstanding cases. 

Under Herbert Hoover, who is surely 
no cotlectivist from a theoreficid point of 
view and who by his life's work has shown 
that he l>elievcs in the individual right to 
forge ahead, the Department of Com- 
merce reached out a restraming hand until 
goverament, through that department, 
touched almost every leading industry. 
No matter bow gentle may have been the 
restraint, it has Iwen cxen-isHHl. Our gov- 
ernment has gone into the bu.«inesa of gov- 
erning bit.siness on a grand scale — and 1 
fear we have but begun. 

There are, of course, times whe,n, in the 
face of immediate needs, we must east 
aside our prejudices and our theories and 
rt^rt to mea.?ures that, in pure theory 
\VB do not like. It is such times that have 
caused us lo resort to the rule by bureau 
to which I have called attention. 

The Paramount Issue Before Us 

WHETHER we shall go on with govern- 
mcnlali.^m, leading to state socialism, or 
whether we shall work out u way more in 
keeping with what I am certain is the 
.'American philosophy — that is one of the 
greatest issues of the day and iierhaps the 
greate!3t. As an ,A.merican and as an official 
in the trade union movement, I regard 
that isjiue as of pantmouni importance 
and I find mj'sclf confronted with its im- 
plications at every turn. 

My philosophy of life revolts against 
enlarging the.>?eope of govenimentaliiim. I 
want the utmost degree of freedom for all 
men and women, and I cannot see it in 
govcrnmcntalism or in the state socialism 
which niu,st merge out of it and from it 
into the day (hat is just around the corner 
of the future. 

There was a time when decades were 
required to Imng such a social is-'ue to a 
ciimax, or to a focus. Today we move so 
rapidly that where decades used to jiass 
without material change, years now work 
revolutions of method, system and 
thought. We cannot look for (he ea.sy 
process of older days. Instead, we must 



eiuiteraplate the fu.«t thinking, {asit mov- 
ing times in which we live and we must 
understand that the speed of change in- 
evitably grows from year to year. 

On every hand I see men and groups 
and powers plunging ahead, reckless of 
social consequences, regardless of human 
freedom, laj-ing the foundation for more 
and more govenimental restraint and I 
wonder whether we shall be able to pre- 
serve the tnstit\itions in which wc have 
built our faith. Restraints we must have, 
protection we must have, government 
we must have. But let those who think 
only of toehiy's abuses and today's need.s 
remember also that the institution which 
today merely restrains will tomorrow gov- 
ern and direct. 

Government by Bureaucracy 

TH.\T AGENCY wiiich is given power to 
!«iy "thou shall not" will soon find the 
power to command, "thou shalt"; and of 
this we have ample evidence in such bu- 
reaucracy as we already have. It is diffi- 
cult to realize, but I think sadly true, that 
we are today governed as much by de- 
partment, bureau and coninii.«S!ion regula- 
tions as we are by laws enacted by elected 
representatives. That power to govern 
will grow or diminissh. The jwuliar thing 
about any such situation is that the power 
will grow, if merely let alone, while it can- 
not be diminifihed without conscious and 
vigorous effort. 

So, I think we are at a crossroads where 
wc must decide whether, in our vast new 
world of industry we arc to submit to an 
insidiously evolving suzerainty of the 
state, or whether wc are to find means of 
preserving the democracy of our fathers, 
the freedom of our earlier diys, the insti- 
tutions which have marked the United 
States apart among nations as a country 
in which the individual did amount to 
something an<l could move .about to please 
the inner urgings of a sovereign citizen. 

I am all for the democracy that was^ 
America, that still has it.* hold on the 
American mind as no i>olitical faith ha-i- 
ever in history grippeil so mighty a mul- 
titude and 1 know that my conviction, my 
]ihiloHophy of life, if you will, is sharetl 
by the organized wage earners throughout 
our land. 

I have tried to set forth as clearly as 
fKJSsible my absolute conviction that we 
must apply to our indujstrial life, in a 
manner suited to and rooted in that in- 
dustrial life, the principles of frcctlom. 
justice and democracy which have been 
worked out in our political life. It seem.>^ 
appropriate to apply this mcastire, or thL>; 
belief, to definite jiroblems of our rapid- 
ly changing life. We can do this with some 
success localise, while change is r.ipid, it 
is in a fairly definite given direclion — 
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One of our engineers studied 
the packing methods of an axe 
baftdle mattiffditurer who was 
Mshig crates. It Was Jouftd 
that a properly designed bag 
would be much cheaper. We 
designed the hag~and a pack- 
ing machine which cut bis 
costs iremetidousfy. Is habit 
dictating youT packaging 
methotfS? Find out,* 



■•'Willioiil noMt fo you 
AV« will s4'iifl nil <>s|ii^ri 

insi uiuIIkmIm and €.nnt». 



Save YOU money? 

Find out * this easy way 




CLOTH bags are now being used by shippers of aa 
amazing variety of products, from raw materials 
to manufactured goods. These shippers are aaually 
saving thousands of dollars in first cost of containers, 
in handling costs, warehouse space, inventory, freight 
and damage claims. 

You may not have considered bags as containers for 
your product. But many unusual commodities are now 
being shipped better and cheaper in hags. Don't be 
content until you get all the facts. 

The Textile Bag Manufacturers Association oflfers 
the services of a staff of trained packaging engineers. 
On re(]uest, one of these engineers will visit your plant. 



He will analyze your packing methods, your material 
and labor costs. A report will be submitted to you in 
writing frankly stating whether bags will save you 
money and how much. 

If ordinary bags are not suitable, our laboratory 
staff will develop new shapes, types or designs. 

If special packaging machinery will aid in reducing 
costs or doing a better job, our engineers will design 
new equipment. 

Take advantage of this unusual service. It costs you 
nothing. Yet it may produce startling information for 
you. A note on your busiaess letterhead will tell us 
you are interested^ 




TEXTILE BAG 

MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 




^OSW.WACKER DRIVE 



CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 



Whm arUixg to TiaTiLS B«u Mxtivwummma Amdctitiox jitmtr mrnfian Salion't Buime— 
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TDNCAN 




LATES 
and RIVETS 
of TONCAN 

IRON 
defeat RUST 

and SALT 
CORROSION 



Effrtt e/(tmiiem CK s» ardinarr ittil ntn 
amd a rivrt 9f Tnntan frflffr both which 
bitrt itta leiltd for tit lamt lt«gtb of 
tim*, Tbttt vrt trigimitlly tbt samr tat 



GIANT SHIPS that plow the 
briny seas, or freighters that 
ply both fresh and salt waters, each 
must wage a vigorous battle against 
rust and corrosion. Progressive 
ship builders now use Toncan 
Copper Mo-lyb-den-um Iron for 
the plates that form the ship's hull 
— and for the tenacious rivets that 
bind these plates in place. 

In countless other uses this remark- 
ablydurableaUoyofpure 
iron, copper and mo- 
lybdenum has demon- 
strated a resistance to 
rust and corrosion, that is 



•♦_*• eOPFEB 



outstanding among ferrous metals. 

In engine boilers, culverts, steam 
and oil piping — all subject to 
continuous danger from corrosion 
— Toncan assures surpassing per- 
manence. For exposed metal 
parts of buildings, from homes 
to sk^crapers, leading architects 
specify Toncan. Manufacturers 
of stoves, refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines and scores of 
household and com- 
mercial products, use 
Toncan Iron to insure 
greater satisfaction and 
longer life. 



Mo-lub-derKiin 
IRON 

CENTRALALLOY STEEL CORPORATION 

Massillon and Canton, Ohio 
WORLD-S LAKGEST AND MOST HIGHLY SPECIAUZED ALLOY STBBL PRODUCEBS 

When irrU'Dt *o CexnxL AlWir .Stctl CoiFfitt»T[o\ p!mtr mmtioH Xalion'i Butiiica 



forward and in growing units of operation. 

I have spoken about the matter of 
mergers. I have asked whether we are to 
have larger .md larger meq;prfl and con- 
solidations. I believe we are and I do not 
see how it can he stopped. Perhaps man>' 
do not see the matter this way, but is it 
not the ease, perhaps, that our industrial 
units, our financial unils, the units of 
every kiiiti in our whole world of materia! 
thmp, are .seeking to eomptete them- 
selves, to add mis.«ing fact or.? to them- 
selves, to round themselves out so that 
they may become a.-; nearly complete as 
possible and as nearly as possible proof 
against destruction? 

The Quest for Unassailability 

I THINK there if something larger at 
work than just the blind and slashing 
overreaching of men. A pulji mill ratmot 
live unless it can have raw materials, 
transportation, market and credit. Own- 
ers of pulp mills seek to own forefits. Per- 
haps they want to own railroatLs, They 
seek alliances, at least, with finance. They 
seek permanence of life, a guarantee of 
life — ^unasfiailability, 

Henry Ford has erected a vertical 
tnust. He h;is under one ownership jiwt 
aijout everything from the raw produpts 
in the earth to the last intangible thinp; 
that miikesan industry proof againiit fore- 
seeable attack, which is good will. He has 
mines, forests, glass works, railroads, 
steamers, airplanes, sraeiters, machine 
shop,«, money, credit — everydiing be can 
possess that wiU make certain the con- 
tinuance of operation of that conveyor 
system that turns out Ford products. 

I am profountUy convinced that there 
is something more than greed in develop- 
ments of this kind. There is growth in 
thena, there is a great .«lruggle for sur- 
vival and for comjileteness in survival. 
Growth is very often lawless, as witness 
any jungle, find that is where we are al- 
lowing trouble to grow. 

Ill nature everv'thing grows. But in 
natiire al.*o ruthlessncss goes with growth. 
N'ature is as lavish with poisonous growtii 
as with wholesome growth. Nature has 
provided sonief hing to prey upon almost 
everything. Wliere nature restrains she 
doeis m, generally, through deslniction. 
This tendency led many of the early phi- 
losophers astray. If we did not concei\'e it 
to he tb& destiny of man to sun'ive above 
all other things on earth, we could lielieve 
ih;it we, too, were consigned to (he un- 
liimed !awT= of nature. 

But man brings nature's laws into or- 
der and hend.s them to suit his purposes. 
He cuts clearings in the jungle and holds 
the jungle at bay, that he may live and 
be free from its menaces. Our industrial 
and financial growths are responding to 
what may be very definite laws, but if 
.man is to be the master of infhi.«try, if 
man is to he the beneficiary, then we must 
consider whether we can find the way to 
permit healthy industrial growth, in the 
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The 

rice j^ngli 



' 'HE price yoM pay and the 
•1 value yoa receive are not 
always identical. The manu- 
facturer whose production 
methods are wasteful or ineffi- 
cient cannot possibly ^ive yon. 
the buyer, the most value 
per dollar. 

To an extent not heretofore 
possible, Thew has combined 
the precision of a hand -built 
machine with mass production. 
AThewLorain Crane or Shovel, 
like the automobile, gives its 
purchaser today a per dollar 
value made vastly greater by 
standardization in design and 
high production efficiency. 

Before you O. K. the purchase 
price of a crane or shovel, it 
is, then, just good judgment 
to investigate the dollar per 
dollar value of Thew Lorain 
equipment. 

THE THEW SHOVEL CO. 

tttilltlt'rn tit itturfr Mlnil t'ln 
and fraitfig tar ;H vara 

LORAIN 55-60-75 

Shnrvlit ' t'runvm - ttrutflinfn • ttiu-k- 
di(ff/*'rtt • tMrtniinlit f triinftt ^ 

Cnxtf/'np. »/.•«<./. I^lf^trlr 
^^^^ ntiil Stftim JPtitri'r ^^^^^M 



ilirection of its natural bent, without en- 
dangering tlie taniirible and the intangible 
tbiogs cherished by oiiin, 

I have no purpose to make these things 

cm involved. The itrinciplps are simple, 
lit ft Ford industry is very involved. If 
we look at all the wheels we are in eon- 
fusion, while if wc look nt a principle we 
are in a serene place, filled with a confi- 
dence tliat cannot be shaken. 

There was a time when labor men 
IbouRht tru.sts and camhiiiatioiis were the 
work of the devil. Now it, is our belief i h;it 
the antilru.st and iiniicon.-fpiracy laws- <lo 
not meet present and future reqiiircnienls. 
Those laws are not the laws of the ftitnre. 
They do not prevent growth an<l they do 
not guarantee or provide against the 
abuses of undiseiplined growth. They 
merely impede and are mttde to operate 
in collatend fields for which they were 
never intended. 

The United States Steel Corporation, 
an economic unit, an economic justifica- 
tion of itself, di.^icloscd to u.-j once and for 
all that there iire limits beyond wbicii 
legislative power cannot go, without whai 
may well be regarded as tantamount to 
revolution. In any event, it stopped the 
trutf1--bu!;ting idea. We no longer think 
tnujtfi are going to Iw sma.'ihcd, but neith- 
er are we eonvince<i that their board.s of 
directors ought to biive their own way 
fllxiut everything. 

The Octopuses of the Future 

TIIE United State-- Steel Coqioration 
■i.H it stood when the Supreme Court took 
refuge in the rule of reason, was a minor 
octo]jus in comparifon to some that are 
now growing n]) and M ill more a minor our 
HI comparison to :'omc that we sh;ili have 
presently. And a cartelized Europe 
threatens to give even our c.\pannionif^t.< 
something to contemplate in the way of 
I)erfected combinations and monoiioltM, 

I believe that inihi.strial orj;auizati(m, 
relation and fonn should develop in the 
manner best fitted to the jiroduction of 
ihinga neetled by the human race and 
best fitted to getting those things into 
po!!seasion of the human race. But I tlo 
not believe that indui'try is the mn.-^ier 
and man the servant. The wheels are not 
put together for the convenience and 
pleiwnre of the wheels, but for the service 
iif mankind. 

I do not want to be niisiuidenrfood. I 
am to the limit a projionent :ind defender 
of (he concept of human rel.itionr'hiii laid 
down in the Constitution. 1 am absolutely 
for the American and democratic idea of 
the private ownership of projierty and 
ilic projjerly saft>guarded inviolaliiiity of 
tliat ownerwhip. My concern is the threat 
again.st that system Iwund up in it.s 
abuse. 

ITie English-speaking people have a 
profound reverence for the institutitm of 
private property and, to ])Ut it plainly, for 
the right of a man to do as he iileases, .uo 
long aa he does not transgress the right of 
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Pal 



ATH LETI C 
SUPPORTER 



Pick the best golfer you know. Watch 
the full free swing of his stroke, his 
poise, balance. His unworried con- 
centration on the game. You may be 
sure he wears an athletic supporter, 

« • ■ 
PAL is far superior lo the ordia^ ail- 
clastic supporter. Ic is porous . . , knit of 
sofi-covered elastic threads. A more e^- 
ficient supporter . . . snog where it should 
be . , . comfortable all ov«r. PAL doesn't 
get perspiration-stiff ■ . . doesn't chafe. 
At all drug stores . , . one dollar. {Price 
slightly higher m Canada.) 

Bauer & Black 

A Diyisim the Kmdall Cb. 
CHICAGO . . . NEW YOt.%. . . . TOttONTO 

A/sa makers o/ the famous O-P-C 
For 40 years the leading suspensory fos 
daily wear 
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Arlac Dry Stendls 
I Acclaimed By Usets | 

Arla£-ch« better dry sJOKtl | 
which cuts sharper lines— I 
gives better typewritten ojpies 
and dear cue 3fC fcprod,uC' 
tions. "OV and Vs" Up I 
ilieircentets. Durable for long 
' 1 :;r!3. Send fcir a free sample. 

I Arlac Dry Stencil Corp'n 

I 41'5 Fourth Avt PHuburgh, Pi | 
stai tttadl U ft't 



another to do likewise. The American 
people, in the msiss, have no lieritage of 
the ways of feudii'ism or serfdom, and i?o 
the convictions of democracy are lis firm- 
ly held by the wage earners aa they are by 
the employers. 

"Don't tread on me," that early battle 
cry of freedom, is just as potent today 
;incl may it be so always. But however we 
may reverence the right of private prop- 
erty we recognize with equal force the 
right of eminent domain. The point I 
want to make ia that the right to own 
property without threat of losing it is 
conditioned on one important thing. The 
needs of all t he people are superior to eou- 
flicting rights of any one among them. 

Assuring Continued Ovk-nership 

"THE right to continued ownership can 
only be assured by respecting the rights of 
all the people. No property, big or little, 
can be guaranteed to permanent private 
ownership if that ownership destroys 
rights valued hy the people and neces- 
sary to them. Moreover, in the end the 
people will be the judges of that ne- 
ceaaity. 

Combinations, I am convinced, will and 
should continue, and as I have tried to 
make abundantly clear, the entry of 
political government into the realm of 
industrial ownership or control would bo 
fraught with disaster. But combinations 
cannot perpetrate injustices upon the 
masses of the people, they cannot unduly 
exploit them, they cannot rob them of 
their liberties, they cannot make bond 
servants of them, without facing the cer- 
tainty that there will be a judgment of 
the necessities of the people and when that 
judgment is taken it will be enforced. 

My con^'iction is that m our industrial 
life we must End a way to orderliness, a 
way to justice, a way to freedom from 
abuse, a way to enforcement of respect 
for individual rights, a way to sa'fcgtjard 
in the workshop the same things that we 
have safeguarded in our political and so- 
cial life. 

It is my flirt her convict ion that we must 
build up within industry the machinery 
for doing this gre^t thing. It must be per- 
fectly clear to everyone who thinks at all 
that the less industr\' is able to bring 
order and justice into its own house, the 
more urge and demand there will be that 
political forces step in to right the wronp. 
Let me specify. 

Freedom of contract is guaranteed po- 
litically to all in our country. To a.serious 
degree industry has nullified that guaran- 
tee in one way and .another. Under the 
guarantee of freedom of contract every 
man should be as free to join .i union as 
the emjiloyer is to join a trade associa- 
tion. But many industriei? have robbed 
hira of that frewlom by farcing him to 
sign, as a condition of employment, what 
employers cat! an individual contract and 
what worker." call ;i "yellow dog contract." 

The faihire of industry to cease seek- 



ing to enforce such a so-called contract is 
forcing union men everywhere to seek 
legislative remedies. The trouble with leg- 
islative remedies for specific evils is that 
they also may hi ter turn out to be halters 
on legitimate efforts. 

Consider now the feelings of a worker 
who is employed by a monopoly or by an 
industry that is so nearly a monopoly that 
there is litlie other opportunity for his 
services atul who finds himself in that in- 
dustry comjielled eii her to sign such a con- 
tract or to forego emplojTnent. If he has 
any longing whatever for freedom of ac- 
tion he must resent with great bitterness 
the obligation forced upon him. Am I not 
right in assuming that this resentment 
may easily enough become a dangerous- 
thing? It is not safe to assume that the 
resentment will express itself solely 
against the wrong which bred it. It is 
much more likely that it will operate 
;igaiti!*t the entire institution. 

The restraint sought to be enforced by 
the individual work contract is but an- 
other form of the restraint sought to be 
enforced hy what has come to be called 
the company union. The company union 
holds the workers equally in restraint and 
to the same degree compels them to sui»- 
mit to the mastery of employers. Indeed, 
the tendency is to use both forms of re- 
straint jointly, 

A Word to the Employers 

IF AND when these forms, or either of 
them, are given the support of law, to that 
extent are the workers then faced with the 
further nece."sity — or so they are (ilniost 
surely going to Wieve — of seeking further 
action, state regulation and state control. 
It is impossible to restrain with state 
sjmction without facing the consequence 
of reaction through the state. One use of 
the powers of the state is almost certain 
to beget another and I counsel employers 
to look well to the consequences Ijefore 
they push the power antl authority of the 
state too far down upon the workers. 

The injunction, as \ised in labor dis- 
putes, is another example. Tliere is a 
proper and neces^sary use for the writ of 
injunction but it cannot be maintained 
witii success and justice that emjjloyerfi 
today have any regard for its proper lim- 
itations. When industry uses the \vrit of 
injunction to comi>el men to do tha«c 
things which the law and nature gi\i' 
them the right to refuse lo do, industry 
is creating resentment thiit it can, in its 
modern, delicate, complicated and in- 
volved state, ill afford. 

^Vhen industry, in\ersely, uses the in- 
junction to or<tcr men to cease doing acts 
which the law ami nature give them a 
right to continue doing, it is piling up 
trouble. 

Tliis conduct, in its immediate conse- 
quences, is forcing men to go to legisla- 
tures and to Congress for relief against an 
evil that is purely industrial. If industry 
insists on forcing men into political bodies 
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WHAT WESTINGHOUSE IS DOING TO MODERNIZE THE WORLD 




WESTI NGHOilSK H Y DR O- E LE CTR IC CKINERATORS SAVE MILLIONS OF TONS OK COAL EVERY YEAR 

Putting lazy rivers to work for you 



A prcat river slips quietly down to «ca. No show of 
effort marks ils flow. No roaring falls or churning 
rataracts reveal ita giant's strength. Bui hidden 
in that ^^liiggish current is the power of one hun- 
dred and fifty mammoth loenmolive»! 

Huge hydro-electric generators capture that 
vast energy and — 

A million homes are flooded with cheerful light. 
Fleets of electric trains race with time. Elevators 
rise in towering buildings. Machines grind in 
busy factories. Furnaces glow with in- 
tense heat. The lazy river is at work . . . 
delivering comfort and convenience to 
men and women . . . eiiergiziiig and 
controlling the tools of industry. 

TtMlay, American hydr<»-clcctrir plstnti^ 
di'veiop energy lolaliiig mure than twelve 
million horsepower. It is estimated 
thai they enable public utility manage- 
ment tu Buvc nearly thirty -one milliun 



Westinghouie 
tlectiilicalion 



Thr Sign t 
Ifntinffhauiv 



tons of coal a year for American industry. 

The name of Westinghousc has ever been in the 
foreground of hjdro-electric development. Thirty- 
four years ago Weslinghouse installed at Niagara 
Falls the forerunner of all mtMlcrn large-scale 
hydro-electric generators. Recently, Wcsling- 
house has made more history by completing 
three of the gcueralors that surpass in size any- 
thing of this kind which man has yet cuuHtructt^d. 
From the generation of power to its ulti- 
mate application WWlinghouse respon- 
sibility runs the entire course. Stokers 
and steam turbines, switchboard and 
transmis>iun equipment, motors, cf>n- 
trol apparatus and modem lighting are 
means by which Westinghousc aids the 
cheaper production of j>ower and ibt 
more (^ff(*ctivc application in homes, 
offices, railways, ships, factories, mills 
and mines. 



Westinghouse 
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Aside From Value 

Not merely the value of the plant 
properties, but all information 
regarding them, their condition, 
the cost of their maintenance, 
the accuracy of their reflection in 
financial records can be supplied 
accurately and impartially through 
American Appraisal Service. 

THE 

American Appraisal 

COMPANY 

\ NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 



^ Q consecutive issues of NATION'S BUSINESS 
%5 3^ to keep you informed of 
every important trend in business 
until August, 19321 



To the U. S. Chamb«r of Commerce 
Washlnftton, O. C 

Send me Nation's Business, your official 
monthly publication, heiiinning with the July 
number. Bill tne later for S7.50 for the 
three year term-subscription (ORs I enclose 
remittance with this coupon). 



Name. 



AODRE.'iS 

City AND STATE .. 




for relief rigaiiist jmrdy itidii.--t.rinl evils, 
iheii incUtstry must ho preparct! to see 
Men gft the habit of suing to Icgitdatiires 
and to Congresis. Tliosc who hold to the 
bnlipf ihjit the leas political government 
there is for iiulustr>' the better, will, 1 
think, eatiHy see the logic of an effort to 
stern the tide. 

Organiitition is the first step toward 
self-discipline or self-government. Con- 
certed nctiotj cannot be taken without 
organization. Many indust-ries which to- 
day are in mortal terror leat there lie in 
industry some organiKation of whieh they 
eaniiol ajijirove are si>Dnding thousands 
of dollars to efforts, to lobby in Waahing- 
ton, hoping either to get or to stop legis- 
lation affecting their industry. 

Ccrtnin public policies affecting indus- 
try must alwaj's be written in Congress. 
But- if men in inciustry who are bold 
enough in other directions could only 
strip from their eyes the blinders of fear, 
tratlition and pujicrtitition and face facts 
without bias they would understand that 
they may have tt) fight hard in the future 
lo undo much that they so willingly and 
foolishly ilo today. 

Indu.'itry bus steadily fought the move 
lo reihiee the numluT of Ivmr^ conrflitut- 
ing the work day. The United Staie.-i Steel 
Corjioration not so long ago contended 
that it could not ojierale without the 12- 
hotir day. How foolish that sounds to- 
day! The union;* have not lioen able, even 
at thi.s late date, to reduce the tiuinber of 
working hours everywhere as they ought 
to lie reduced. 

A Job Belonging to Industry 

.\LW.\YS the progret5s has been slow and 
always it has laggetl. Out of this situation 
has grown a movement to fix the hours by 
law. We still have that movement. Yet 
nothing could be more foolif^h, more un- 
necefwary or more damaging in every way 
than legislation fixing any number of 
hours t\s the work day. 

That job belongs in industry and it has 
approached the halls of leRislatures only 
l(e<"«u.-ie emi)loyprsi refiine to join in doing 
the job wliere it should be done, or ioitist 
on doing it by ukjise, arbitrarily, which 
comes to the same thing. There is not one 
of us who will not ui^e whatever means 
tnay come to hand to remedy an alius!0, 
when all other means fail, if we regard 
the abufte as of enough imjiortanec. 

When the American Colonists had a 
jiaramonnt ispue that could be settled in 
no oflier way they went to war. When 
wage earners today cannot helji make the 
rule.' they deem tie.^es.«ary to a det'cnt life 
they strike, or they go to the legislature 
or to Congress or wherever they think 
they can get a remedy. 

/« the second part of this (trtkle which 
will tipjie/tr ill thi' Jitlii ismie. Matthew 
Woll will discuss Kocial legislation, organ- 
iied labor (tnd outline lu$ opinions at to 
future trends m indmlrj/. 
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THROUGH 

THE EDITOR'S 
SPECS 




■ ET'S begin this month with a sharp 
I criticism of Nation'm Bi'sinesw, 
I madt? still more interesting because 
■iV I lie critic was so disturbed that 
111' cal.iled lis from London at grent length. 
The sender of the eable is E. A. Melliug- 
CT, a diroet<jr of the Automatic Telephone 
Manufafturing Conipany of Liveriiool, 
and of the Iiiternutiontd Automatic Tele- 
phone Companj' of London. 

I have been shown a copy of the Casson 
article in your March issue which is being 
circulnleti here by intoreslcd parties and I 
Bin anijijed not only that you should lend 
your magazine to such ob\ iou.-! prosjugiinda 
but thai you should have so lifHe regiird 
for international decencies us to make an 
uncalled for and unwarranted attack on a 
Uritish injsti union and on its [leraonnel. 
Aside from ethics you niuwt know, if you 
made any investigation whatfver, (hat the 
article is grossly unfair, that it is filled with 
false or misleading statetnents and that iU 
bombastic and inii>ertinent tone cannot fail 
to create a painful impression in oStcial 
iiiiil business circles here. 

Personally I think regulated private own- 
ership of ])ublic utilities prnferiible to gov- 
rmnient omjer«hip but I observe that the 
British peo])le liave govcrmnent ownership 
of telejihones because they want it after 
liavinK given private onrufrship a long and 
fair trial. The telephone department i? ably 
and efficiently administered, I have had oc- 
esitiion recently to mitke comparisonii and 
in my opinion the telephone i?ervice of I,on- 
ilon is superior to that of Xew York or 
Chicaito. I believe any thorougli unbiased 
invfiitigation will confirm this. 

The rate of growth iu England is now 
proi)ortioiiately greater than in America 
and the introduction of modern uiethod.'r 
ami machineiy is proceeding at a more 
ratiid rate. It is noDijense to argue that the 
greater density of telephones in America 
is due to private ownershiji. America has a 
correspondingly greater density of motor 
cars. The publication of such articles as 
Cassoii's may serv e some domestic purpose 
or mterest, but I u.saure you it can only 
(iiNcredit your luiigiame abroad. If it is in 
line with your policy I suggest you chiinge 
your name to "Other Nation's Bttsincss." 

Let OS take two or three of the thinKf= 
Mr. Mellinger says. We didn't know 
that the article was "grossly unfair." It 
was written by the editor of a British 
buHincA* paper who lia." had an opjjor- 
t unity to waleh American and British 
methods. Our British friend speak;? of iii< 
"IxvmbastJic nml impertinent tone." Of 
eottrpe, that u? a matter of opinion ;)nd 
eritteism, rather than a fact. What, sieeni!* 
to Mr, Mellinger Iwrnhastic and imperii- 



Rigid Posts 

Ho/d the Sheets 




THERE is always ample "backbone" 
in a Flexi'Post Binder — it is a firm, 
solid book, whether you have loo 
sheets in it, or looo. 

Why? Because the sheets are held on solid, 
rigid posts, instead of chains or straps. 
These posts are attached to flexible link 
sections. They pull down flush with the 
top cover when the flexible sections are 
drawn into the lower cover by turning 
the key. 

Two inches of working space is always 
available for quick insertion or removal 
of sheets. Capacity is unlimited — just 
add post -sections. 

Here is real binder econcmy. through great- 
rtie Binder ^ utility and capacity, 
with Posts Js/iost office supply dealers have Flexi'Post 
or can get it for you. Asl^ your local dealer. 

Statiokers Loose Leaf Co. 

MILWAUUZ, WISCONSIN 
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Disappear 



Flexi-Post 

m rtECU S PATOFI? H 



STATIONERS LOOSE LEAF CO, 
Ikpc. A'6, MiK-jukc<, W'li. 

Sknd Itte copy al FLCii-Pmr booUct. 
N>mr _ . 
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Mail the 
Coupon 

f<W ff« cony nf 
FLrii-Ponixiok. 
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lU (caturn 
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PEELLE Doom quickra ahmftw^^ IruQxc. 
Doors tiptn sod dour ■atoinfltii:Bnj' ...kI 
tht toiieh of tht; bullon iwilc;]!. Fret^t 
liiuidliiig time ti Hved , - . liLor reduced * ^ * 
greater fn-DdDctSDn ««ODOiiiia rcHill* Flf' 
Ino thouum] installjiUoni^ m >lnwtt vvvrf 
type of iaduBiry, tlw cndnnttC^ affd 

^effici«inl pcrfoniUBf« of PEELLE door*. 

"CchuqIi otir ea^ii«crlag dcportmnilt or K 
PEEUX Catalog will be scat on r«qt]«t» 

tHE I^KELLE CCHiPA^T, Krookfytt, N*w Vflrfc 




PEELLEIJ^^, DOORS 

The dooricny of A merica't freight tlmvator traffic" 




live at the Atlanta Biltmore, the 
South 's Supreme Hotel. 600 outside 
rooms, smallest 11x20 feet; 4'acrc park, 
5 minutcK from business, theatres, 
shopa. Golf, terLTUS, swimming, horsc- 
back for our guests at Atlanta clubs. 

RATES 
Sijvgle Double 
$6 $6, $8, $«o 

30 Rooms at $3.50 

WrW» /or boo^lit ■•Point* 0/ Snttrttt in Atlanta" 
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Extra Edition 

Copies 

of Nation's Bii.sines.<; con- 
taining a coniplete report of 
tlie Annual Alee ling of tlie 
L'nitcd Slates Chamber of 
Commerce may be secured 
for diijtribulion to your asso- 
ciiiles and employes at ten 
cents a copy. 

NATION'S BUSINESS 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 



EXPORT 



Sjbl)'-* iiltd Ailvt>rtiAiiiJt Maimiii'r ol Iniportnnt f?, 
Mift, Compapy would Ikko Ur c«aimunir»te ivtth tttn" 
• eni swkiiiiK liHrtiiuiii'tit i'i*pmM!nintifin in British 
'rcTritijr>', preferably EoKlsnd or Catmdn. Briliati^ 
.itft'il 30. 

Ffjit rofnmiimfation lo "A" Ui>\ Slti, Lrni>x. NFiisi*. 
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nent might seem to someone else cnutioua 
and fair. 

In any event Mr. Mellinger and the 
editors of Nation-'s BpsiNEsa are in 
agreement on one thing, for he says, "I 
tJiink rppilated private ownership of pub- 
lic (iidliues prcfembia ito government 
ownership." 



FROM Lyndonville, Vt., up in tlie far 
northeast corner of that very American 
state, comes some shiir]) comment on farm 
relief projwsals, John L. Norris writes: 

It would almost seem a*! though the juI- 
ministratioa was obliged to do aomethiiig 
along d»e line of farm relief, but certainly 
hope it is not going to be anything radiiwl. 
It Hjems utterly absurd to raise auto- 
matically the price of the gniiu grower, and 
thereby increase the price of grain to the 
clairjmau who is having a harder time than 
the grain grower. 

AJjoiit c^'ery dairyman east of central 
Ohio is buying westem grain. The progres- 
sive farmers are wondering what it is all 
about. As a matter of fact, most of the 
farmers are the ones that seem to be the 
least concemod about the whole matter. 
It is one of these cases whereby our Con- 
gre-samen will gnitrp at anything that they 
think ivill make them popular and go out 
and make a big shout for it. The dairyman 
ea^t of central Ohio will be hard hit, if this 
bill goes tJtrough. 

The writer was bom and brought up on 
a farm, and can remembur when dressed 
pork isold for five cenu?, butter for fourteen 
cents, maple sugar for six cents and every- 
thing along this line accordingly. 



THERE is a good deal of the personal 
and human relation back of all this talk 
about the community and the ehain store. 
H. W. Perry, fiehl secretary of the Tuliire 
Chamber of Commerce, Tulare, Cal., 
brings it out very clearly when he says: 

Having been very much interested in the 
article of the "Chamber and the Chain 
Store" in your March issue the thought oc- 
curred to me that you nught l)c interested 
in knowing how this probleiu was met here. 

This city ha.<i a population of about 7,000 
and this Chamber of Conuuercc is now in 
its forty-fifth succeseful year. All the chain 
stores here are members of this Chatulier. 

We have recently cotuijified one of the 
most sisccpssftd years, having as our presi- 
dent a mana|)(er of a chain Ktorc known OA 
"a nation-wide iuHtitution." 

This Chamber also owns and operates a 
county fair, which is now in ii« tenth suc- 
cessful year with holding assets of approxi- 
mately $100,000. 

This proves that the right kind of a man 
in the chain stores can nain and hoUl the 
confidence of the Inlying public and the re- 
spect of hia compclitorsi. The chain store 
refened to hie? doubled its floor space in 
the last two years. 



BUT balance it with the view of Charles 
E. Logan of Dallas, Tex. : 

It seems to me that the mmU retail store 
man ia gone forever and thai, the chain 
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Western Business GEOGRAPHY 




Dominating XL 

4)* Rail. Water. Air 



Physical ttrminus of three trans-conti- 
nmtal railroad lines; a port of call by 
coastal, intercoastal. European and trans- 

(Pacific steamship lines; aviation center 
of the West . . . Oakland, California, bccauae of ita geographical 
location, dominates distribuiion by rail, water and air. Added to 
this centralization of rransponation lines on the eastern side of the 
great harbor of San Francisco Bay Is a remarkably equable all-year 
working climate, large areas of level, low-priced industrial land, 
an excellent labor market, unlimited bydrQ-elcctrie power ai most 
favorable rates, and distribution costs which fnake Oakland the 
most economical point fri:iDi.whichtacover the markets of iheWeM. 
In the eleven western states arc over 12,500,000 prosfwrous 
people, pieople who are educated to buying, and able to buy, the 
best. Here western prosperity reaches its height for California 
ranks third in the United Slates in total savings bank deposits. Of 
this 12,300,000 people, over 6.000.000 live in Oilifomia, with a 
majority within 1 50 miles of Oakland. Then across the Pacific are 
markets with an estimated population of 900,000,000, which have 
as yet been scarcely touctied. 

»A ffiudy of western business geography will prove beyond all 
•uceessful contradiction that in practically every line of industrial 
activity Oakland has more advantages to offer the manufacturer 
than any otiicr Pacilic Coast city. 



A Book for Executives 



Here are tht pertonally'VTit- 
trn itatrmtntt of a numbtT of 
natiannUy-knotrn conctrm op- 
rratitig in Ihr Oakland Indut- 
truJ area, on the advanlaga 
of location which they enjoy. 
Mailed on request. B'rife In- 
dustrial Department, Oakland 
Chamber of Commerce. 



OAKIAN D'Caliform, 
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Wagner 

Fans 
For Your 
Employees 
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You kiio>t' how iniiHirlant vour faa 
is when you work io hot i*ealher. 
Don't forget that all through j our 
organbaitM>n the 9ultrj-,stufly Bam- 
mor heat is dragging doHn qualit^.- 
and quantity of work, whether in 
faetory or office. Whether for in- 
diHduaU or groups, Wagner Fans 
create the cool, strong brces«j that 
stimulate!) better spirits and better 
work...ainM*>ti"lforp;<l\ our family. 




Yoop V«gner Fan dealer can show yoa 
how Io us* WaijniT Fanm to grfolest 
advantage in ofBre, fartrtry- and hotne, 

WAGNER ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 

f»40E> l'l;ritioulb Avraap, S,. Lanl«, S. A, 
SMIisiu In 33 fVisrifMii Otin 

I'rotluct*: r*NS . . . D«k . . , w»ii . . . <>iUa« 

-rRANSFIIRMeflS. .Pwrr . . RUiri Wiou. . Inrtrwmmt 
MaT(>nS..S!D||ll-pb<K..rui}pliur.. I>ir«-l < rr<-u l 



ISkgner 

. . . qualiiy 



61.7S31.9 



stores have put nn end to what you call the 
middleman's proifperity, I think if Mr, Gar- 
ret !K>n were engiiged in bitsiness in Tcxtis in 
eompetitian with the chain stores, Ih&i lie 
would change hia mind nbout the effect the 
chaitt stores have oa the retail business. 

He would find it necessarj' to engage him- 
self in bargain grabbing to nttempl lo com- 
pete with tlie prices of the chain ffore and 
if he found his buying power le^is than the 
resources of the chain store, he would find 
himself where the independent retailer iff 
today, out of businrsi, for the people will 
not buy an article of a rt'tailcr at a higher 
price than even a similar article can be pur- 
chased from a chain store. 



H. R. GATES of The Texas Company, ■ 
Xew York City, has this pleasant worti 
to s!iy about Nation's Busi.Ntsg: 

Your publication is improving utl the 
time. You are hitting a happy nifdiiim be- 
tween economics expressed in a hi|u:h!\' tech- 
nical munner not undervttandable by the 
average reader and the tj-pe of article that 
prevails in amny of our newspaiiers of u 
style that does not carry conviction Ixjcause 
somehow we casual readers womler if (he- 
paper is responfible for the article or whel li- 
er it is propaganda. 

Tht'n Mr. Gates turns in hiti letter to 
taxes and sa : 

In your Februaiy number you have a 
caption, "Mr. Coolidge Recommends." (Jne 
phrutio furni.-hed the text for some thought 
on my part. "\ thorough study of the prob- 
lem due to state and local taxation bur- 
denj?." 

The revenue from taxes gives us jiolice 
protection, fire protection, health jirotcc- 
lion; such items as these lie close to our 
everj'day life. 

To what extent is; t!ie numicipalily, then 
flic state, then the nation reiiponsible for 
the proteclion and asslf^tance achieved by 
the use of the taxes we pay? If we eliminate 
national defen.se, postal facihtie.« and the 
federal courtw, what excuse is there for the 
national govminient overlapping the state 
Kovemment? Or in other words, why should 
we not look entirely to the slate or munict- 
jjal government to afford ua protection ex- 
cept where it is iieces.wry thai the states 
combine? Could Mr. Coolidge broaden hi» 
statement a little and suggci^t the advisa- 
bility of eliminating lap-over in activities 
l>elweeri natioiwil and stale activities with 
consequent lowering of the ultimate taxes 
we cariinion peoi)k' must stand? 

* 

WHEN Seih Dunliani wrote his article 
on conventions which we printed in our 
Miirch inimber, be aroiwed mtmy a .«ym- 
]i;iihetic uot<*. Col. W. M. Wilev of Shar- 
ljle«, W. Va., writes: 

This is the best analysis of speech-making 
I liuvo ever reati, and I ngrce with tvcr>" 
word of it. The trouble is, I am afraid, the 
people who get up conventions will not 
read the-^e illuminnling remark? and guide 
themselves in couformity therewith, 



GEORGE X. FIEL, sccretflrj- of the New 
Enshind Retail Hardware Dealers .A.S80- 
i-ialioii. TiortoH, wa»tc<i to get the gospel 



When WTitina la Wmxtoi Eumic Caam/nios plraie mrntion Nation'n Buiin^ 
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lie First Necessity 

for Low Cost Production 




Dependable 
Crane Performance 

IN and out of the plant — materials, pans, finished products must be 
handled on definite dependable schedules to insure low cost pro* 
duction. 

P & H Traveling Cranes have provided this dependable performance 
day in and day out year after year for over 40 years. P & H Cranes are 
designed with a big factor of safety — have liberal sized motors, cut 
steel spur gearing, forged pinions — nothing scrimped to meet a price. 

Since industry has first used cranes, P & H has built them for such 
leaders as: 

Sludebaker Corp. C. B. «t Q. R. R- 

General Motors Andes Copper Co. 

Kohlcf Simmons Co. 

New Jersey Zinc Standard Oil 

Firestone Tire 

A perusal of our booklet, "The Story of P & H Crane Construction" 
will show you why there are more P & H Electric Cranes in service 
than any ouier make. A copy will be mailed on request. 

HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 

l3«Mb!i»lw J in 1 1184 
3830 National Avenue, Milwaukee, Wb, 
OlSeaa <nd Ageiiti in All Prtncip<i Citiv 

PltH Cnnes 




Bethlehem Steel 
Baldwin Locomotive 
Crane Co. 

National Carbon Co, 




fupptmntin^ lifcomotht typ* 
<tfitlfi aronnJ indmttriat ptantt. 
It lirrgo ASYWHEREa<id*n 
far tnorr ecanamUat m optmtwm^ 
Made in 7'^, JO, J2'.i, J J, 20 lOf 
litti. Writt far BkUmh 4i-K. 



THE LARGEST CRANE BUILDING CONCERN IN THE WORLD 



W'ftrti urittntf to Rui«iiirH>n:ni Pivupt^^tip-* fim»e mrnfCnn Sationt Ru»itW*M 
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of better conventions over to his mem- 
bers and writes; 

I wonder if you will lend me the three 
cuts on iiages S2 iinti 33 of the March issvsn 
of Xatiox's BrsixEsa, if I would give j*ou 
credit for same and return the cuts to you 
after uising them. 

I am not ai^king for tlicsc cuts boctuige: 
they represent my convention, but becaii 
my t'Otivpntion is so different from the con- 
dition;? th(.'sc cuts represent, that I want to 
bring out the difference for the education of 
our members. 
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Insulate your roof with 
cork in amj?/e thickness 

IHE insulation of roofs is a worth- 
"while investment when the insula- 
tion is used in adequate thickness. 
Ordinarily, from one and a half to 
two inches of Armstrong's Cork- 
board is required to give really satis- 
factory results- — to shut out summer 
heat and winter cold, to effect a 
noticeable saving in fuel. 

Armstrong's Corkboard of ade- 
quate thickness pays for itsef in fuel sav- 
ing alone in a very few seasons. Under 
cork-insulated roofs, top floors and single story buildings 
are more easily and uniformly heated in winter and are 
many degrees cooler m summer. And in many types of 
buildings, such as offices, apartments, hotels, etc., making 
top floors comfortable, summer and winter, is worth the 
whole cost of the insulation. 

The benefits of insulation are for old buildings as well as 
new, for almost any roof can be insulated with Armstrong's 
Corkboard. A single layer provides the full required thick- 
ness for adequate insulation. 

Write for the book, "The Insulation of Roofs with 
Armstrong's Corkboard," or if ceiling sweat is one of your 
problems, "The Insulation of Roofs to Prevent Condensa- 
tion." Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company, 903 Concord 
Street, Lancaster, Pa.; McGill Bldg., Montreal; 11 Branv, 
Street, Toronto. 

Arms^ron^'s 

Corkboard Insulation 




FRED N. SHEPHERD, Executive Man- 
ager of the American Bankers Aesoeia 
tion, says: 

"I Know What's Wrong With Conven- 
tions" is one of the best I have read of lata 
even among the many good articles wiiich 
Nation's Business carries. 

If the idea is to hold the mirror up to 
njiture then you have portainly done it in 
this story. It just hapiwns that; imder the 
direction of three of our deputy managers, 
ne ure now setting up meetings in New 
York, Chicago and Atlanta. You may be 
iiitt-rested to know that I culle<l tht-m all 
iu my office ami read this story to them. 
We all got a great kick out of it. 
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IX ,\PRIL we piil>lishe(.t two letters, one 
from C. E. Wit.tmack, manuger of the 
Oshkoiih Overall Company, defending tho 
policy of that roncern in urging it.« re- 
tailer to carry their product as a so-called 
'•loss leader"; that is, a product .sold with 
little consideration of profit, and largely 
to build iti the consumer's mind a habit 
of going to a particular retailer. In the 
same issue T. S. Duke, General Manager 
(if the Star Sjirinkler Corporation, Phila- 
delphia, objected partly on the ground 
that it was dangerous to educate the buy- 
ing public to lower prices. In a later letter 
Mr. Dtikc takes up the subject again : 

Mr. Wittmaek aaks if it would be honest 
counsel to their dealers if they were ad- 
vised to get a legitinmle protit. We do not 
see how any other counsel could be classed 
aa honest and we, likewise, do not agtca 
with him in that this loss leader is likely to 
change habits. So far as we ure per!?on.Tlly 
eoncemcd, it takes more than habit (o bring 
us into any store and if we like thi.? store 
after we enter it lakes more than a ehea|> 
bargain to get us away. We certainly do not 
lieliei'e that we are any difTercnl from the 
fiiajorily of buyers in this position. 

.According to our notion, Mr. Wittmack 
is rlaying tlic other ft!l low's game, and we 
predict (hat the time will come when he will 
believe that the advice he has given to iii;* 
retailers is bad advice, and in line with this, 
he will certainly not receive any tliank^j. 

I am taking the liberty of giving you n 
little qualmin which secina to be gootl ad- 
vice for »ionic of these price cutters and 
loss leader advocates: 

Count that day lost 
Whoso low descending aun 
Sees prices shot to hell 
And business done for fun t 

We want to thank you again for N.xtios'b 
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Hi'Bi^'Ess and also to lell you again uU that 
it means to us. 



AND now :i iifeisnit note from an ocea* 
aioniil wntrihiitor, Dr. Hiirrison E. Howf, 
Editor, liiiiustriftl and EiisineerinR Chem- 
istry-, who wrote of our April numl>t'r: 

I huvtf thought of doing it before — but 
with the April issue in hand, I must write 
j'ou fcxiires.tiug ajJiireciation of the fine job 
yon are doing with Nation's Busi.vkhs. I 
am not surprised lhat the circulation has 
shown such a consistent incrfusc, and for 
oue I want to record my interest in each 
number — even those in which 1 am not so 
fortunate as to have a i-outributcd artidc! 

And incidentally, as one of tho.« rcspon- 
aible for helping to have the public appre- 
ciate what .science is doing, I want to es- 
presM Bt)prt?ctation again for the interest 
whii'ii Nation's Bisiness ha."- d em oast ni ted 
in what ehemistry . 
has accomplished and .yr 
is endeavoring to do. / ^ t"^ • 



Statement oF Ownership 

STATEMEOT gr tlw Ovnmblp, MuapnMnt. Ciituhtkm, 
etr., mjiiirtti:! by Uie Ad uf Coriittim uf Aii^t 24, 1912. uf 
Nutirm'H Biutiim, putjlulicd Dtatillity at WulliriKtQii. D. ^V. 
for AprU J, 

Cily gt WuhiikKK'Q. Ilutncr of Calumbu. Before nv, 
Nutu)' Puttlio in ami fur '^\3,<iti und count]' ufarmiil, pri- 
Noiully ttppeoreil Morlc I'hnrjir, who. b^vifiu bnn duly tvurn 
accorabc tt] Uw. d«iM«» :tiid iiityn tli&l be iji Uie Sditor of th^- 
NAlion'* JBLuiiilnil lind thi&l tb« [otluwuiK in, t4 itttboitof bi^ 
knowtedie ami Udief, u Ituc sutfliiHnt ot tlw ovtrnibip. 
muunauinl (ud if daily paper, tbe dreuUtkm), «tc.. cd 
the uureKUd pubiiaition lor iba dAt« ahown iei (bfl nbovc 
eaptiixi. rxiuind by tbe Act of Ai«uit 24, 1012, embodied in 
0«ptiuii 411, PoitAl \Mm Dod RcgulJitioni, prial«4l an ilip 
ruvenw of ihia fgrm, (d wit: 

1 Thni ilir tiiinua sod sddnuet of lbs tJuUiiber, ediuv, 
mL>^ ' . cuid buflijUHft muu^ra ar«: Pubtiflher, 

Cli < uuem of the Uiittsd 81«t(t, Wuhinitoii, 

D. • lork TfaixTK. Wublagton, D. C: Mu^|i]« 

Editiir, - L^iBtton, WajbitifttDti, D, C.; BiudtieM MuiH^r. 
J. B. WydtoO. Wii»liiJi([H)ii. U. ('. 

2. 'tbttt (bs gwnn i>: til gwncd by a oorpocntion. iu ngme 
wtd addrflM mt^t be itnttd und nbu inuoaiiaiely thureuiidnr 
tlie BUDn inl wldrenn of sSMkboldin cnriiing or botdiiig 
oofi per cent or inare tA total uoount of itodL. If »nt gwii^l by 
■ nrpantigo, tlic miui acil addcMM of (be uubf idual own- 
er* muit be (iven. If tnraied by ■ firm, oompaoy, or otiier un- 
incarpiintsl ooncem, ita name and addrea, aa weU aa Ibtae of 
miifa iiidividunl roeniber. miat be Kivcn.) Chamber of Ciiin- 
meree nl tlio I'liiieil .Staiw of AinehiTi. »iiil b*idy b«n(( an 
inr<ir[Kinil«l urjomimtion under ilie lam of llie Diilrtit ot 
Cdluinbui. ilajiilmtiai being goTcmcd by aBoardef IKiwbin. 

1\w uirtivii'H uro ae fdlom: 

PtmilIciiI, VVilliiim Hutterwtirth, t^bmlnnan of Boerd, Deere 
A ('(impitny. Miiliiie. Illiniiui. Vice Preaidenla: A, J. Braaeeu, 
ftaiidciit. Mut-lt TniDb. Inc., as fimadway. New York; 
Itulmrt 1>. Lmniinl, frwdeni, Ametian Steel Fixuulriea. 410 
N. Mkhian Avenue, CHiiain^ lUinoia; Rohert R. I'Jtn, 
Cluiiraiaa of Boud. Tbe Van Vleet-EUIa C«ii<nt:io(i, Mem- 

piiia. Tenn.: Putil '^^ 1' ''"•"idMjI. Southern YtaSe Coift. 

piiiiy. .San Fmnr; iHiirer; Jd4iii Joy £diDn, Cbair- 

luan of tbr Hoi." ' Loan and Tniat C««PMy, 

WashiniKiii. I). . . ■ ■ - ■ !->■ A. aiuaiier, U. S. Ctuuoljer 
of t'onunwee. VViiituiigtoa, U. C. 

3. Ilul tiic Jtiiuvn boodkeUere, mortnaeea. aal oUun- 
eeeiirily UiVm owtiiii( or b4iMili« I per cent er nun of (ol*l 
amount of bunda, nat<*cH, or vtber aecnritiHi an: None, 

4. Tbat ilw twii parapapha u«t above, mini lb* amea 
of tbo owne*!. aiiKklMiUwe and Kcqnty hoMoie. if any, «in. 
tain not only the bat of ahJckbolderB and Kourily hukim u 
ibey appear upon the bvuki of Ibe wmuaiiy fmi abo, in 
eaiaei »h«ni Urn irorkhDldef or awurily bolder ariKan upon 
{(be )i<H)ks lA llw niniiuiiy aa tiurlw or in any other Gduenry 
tilatiuq. Wis mailt ti the penan ot eorporttiMi for whom auct 
Inutav u acting, la giTen; abo that llw «id two panipapha 
contnm atateoienla embrariiw affiant'* full Suiawled|te and 
belief aa <n the dmimauncea ant eooditiooa under which (br 
atocltbolden and aemirity baUen who do nol apixmr upon 
tba booka of Ibe eompany aa truneai, hold aloek anil aewfttin 

iCity otbrr than that nf a bona fiik owner; and thu 
■ norca'. I ' iliai any othcrpenvn.niM'ciii- 
linu, iir luriHn^.! ^.ireii direct or indirwt in tbc 
antil mu le. (-.'»! I;,- iban asaoalalcd by liim. 

5. 'I'lm' ' ' -.ft of eaeii iaaue of Uiii 
pubbrado ,;h ibe nuUi or otbR- 
wise. lu |.:i> 1 lunlb precedinx tlie 
date atjEiwn iiIk.vi- ia. % I liu iL.tuinuUutt ia mquiied from oiLily 
;>uVjIi<!uitoiiii nnlv.? 

. MERLK TIIORPK. 
Nfpwlure of Uilot and l<\ihildier. 
Sworn lo nnd autacnbcd before me Ihia lit day of Aprd. 

vm. 

(Sea!) WAI.TI > ' ' ' - V 

(My coumieaiun r - ; : J.12 . 

. .- . ] ..(.Ilc. 
l^UKt lit L'uluniiita. 
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with the work 
of a single 
Morse Chain 



FIVE thotisand years ago, sheer man- power 
dragged the great stone blocks of the pyra- 
mids into place. Today, a single Morse Chain 
whose span you could measure with your 
two arms, transmits the power that swings 
huge ioads like toys, turns ihc wheeb of great 
industries silently, efficiently. 

Dependable as they arc for heavy power trans* 
mission, Morse Chains are also chosen for the 
most precise jobs, such as the synchronization 
of sound film. The result of the slightest in- 
accuracy between sound and film can easily be 
detected by eye, and ear. Yet that same chaos 
occurs unnoticed in thousands of industrial 
plants where there is little check on waste 
through power slippage ! 

Power loss is a measurable, definite quantity 
that you may be throwing away through in- 
efficient power transmission methods. In some 
industries it may run as high as $15.00 per 
horsepower per year— yet silent, smooth, 
long-lived Morse Chains have stopped these 
invisible leaks, and cut costs on all sorts of 
jobs, with a proven efficiency of 98-6%. 

The most friendly, helpful man in the world is 
the Morse Engineer. His job is to help you 
track down power losses, and design efficient 
power transmission drives. His services are 
free — ask for them. His new manual on how 
to design, install, and operate efficient and eco- 
nomical power drives is free, ttjo. Write for it. 



MORHE CH.4IN CO., ITH.\C.\, NEW YORK 



MORSE 



SILENT CHAIN 



DRIVES 
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THIS/J /j6e thirteenth of a series 
of editorials written by leaditig 
advertisiftg men oh the gen- 
eral subject of "Advertising" 



The Distinctions 
of the Commonplace 

COMMONPLACE advertising is 
frc.quentiy excused on the plea 
that we are a "practical" peo- 
ple and that the public mind is a 
commonplace mind. This i,s hogwash. 

Tlic very lowest income group in 
American life is higher in imagina- 
tion anti comprehension than any 
siiniliir grtmp in any other nation, 

Tlie faet is that we Americans get 
much of the romance of our lives oat 
of the things which wc buy, and wear, 
and use, and, therefore, tilings which 
are advertised, 

For weal or woe iSxm is a buainesa 
age. Onrs is the outstanding business 
nation of the world, and advertising; 
is the literature of bii.sine.ss— eagerly 
read, implicitly believed (when it de- 
serves to be) and the impulse which 
it generates promptly obeyed by mil- 
lions. 

Of course we are practical minded 
but did Mr. Ford beautify his car be- 
cause the people who buy it arc so 
practical minded that they care noth- 
ing about beauty in a motor car? 

Is the fact that the Chevrolet i» a 
six entirely responsible for itH 
astounding success or did the intro- 
duction of lavish body beauty into a 
<:ar-class which had never known it 
before aI.«o have somctliing to do 
with the Chevrolet conque-st of our 
plain, practical people? 

The desire to own something bet- 
ter is just as strong in tlie Chevrolet 
mind as it is in the Cadillac mind, antl 
both will understand when they arc 
talked to in. the language of that de- 
sire 

Wc Americans may be as duiuh aa/i 
the advocates of the coramonpiat-e in 
advertising contend, but wc are cer- 
tainly not dumb in getting afiead and 
climbing up and finding out by read- 
ing how to get ahead and how to 
climb tip. 

No loftier sentiment or loftier 
language ever came from the mind or 
pen of man than Lincoln's Gettys- 
burg address. 

Theodore F, MacMantis, Pre*., 

M acM anus, Incorporated 
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KANSAS CITY knows wh^t is needed 
. most for industrial expansion . . . 
what will be most profitable to man- 
agement and capital choosing to locate 
in this market of more/than 21 million 
people. 

Knows . , . because/ it has spent many 
months not in theorizing but in actual 
investigation of the materials and com- 
modities used in merchantable quantity 
by Kansas City odnsumers yet not manu- 
factured in me^hantable volume in the 
Kansoi City territory! 

You mayjcome within these 212 in* 




tke d emand is built but 
with Qoods made far awai|j 

dustrial classifications. If you do ... if 
you are seeking the nation's most fertile 
market for expansion . , . there is here 
today an existing market that stands 
ready to purchase your goods. 

Without fanfare or trumpet . . . with 
figures and facts that are accurately pro- 
phetic of the possibilities . . . a true picture 
of the Kansas City market can be ob- 
tained in a detailed memorandum that 
will be submitted confidentially and 
without obligation. The new publica- 
tion, "The Kansas City Book of Oppor- 
tunities," win also be sent free. 




INDUS/TRIAL COMMITTEE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

/ am interested in this industry: 



NSAS CITY 



MISSOURI 



important. V'o« ca« rrach 75 
million peofiU at lower frtighl 
tost from Kons'ti <^tfy 'hat, from 
a«y other metrepolii-. 




and I attach the coupon to my letterhead as ^1- 
surance of my interest, without obligation, of 
course. 



Name, 



Addrest^ 
1629 
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Hpi^ Stranded in a Small town . . . 
He kept both jgngagements hy '^elephone 




A PLANT superintendenc of a large tire company 
was on a business trip in Canada. He missed his 
connection and was stranded in a town with one 
train a day. Two important engagements loomed 
ahead — one in Toronto, the other in New York. 
He thought of the telephone. He called the two 
cities. He completed his business so satisfactorily 
in both places that neither of the trips was 
necessary. 

The telephone is always ready to put im- 
portant things through, A man in St. Louis was 
too busy to go to Memphis and back. He made 
the round trip by telephone. It resulted in $1400 
worth of business. 

A Seattle lumber company received a 
carload order on condition that it could be 
shipped in five days. Special items had to 




be cut. A telephone call to Portland, costing 
$1.15, found a mill that could do the work. The 
car was shipped in time. 

A Minnesota commission house invested $45.60 
in nine Long Distance calls to five cities and sold 
60 carloads — $14,840 worth— of potatoes. 

What delay, worry or expense could you save 
today ? Is there a misunderstanding to be ad- 
justed, an important sale or purchase hanging 
iire ? Calls are cheap. 

Typical station to station day rates : Chicago 
to South Bend, 6oc. Peoria to St. Louis, 90c. 
Cleveland to Philadelphia, $1.60. Pittsburgh to 
St. Louis, $x,35. Boston to Chicago, $3.15. 

Out of town calling is quick and calling 
by number takes even less time. Bell Tele- 
phone Service, jQ/wVA. Imxpemive, Universal . 



